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HARTLEY COLERIDGE AS MAN, POET, ESSAYIST.* 


| ARTLEY COLERIDGE was 
born on the 19th of September, 
1796, at Clevedon, near Bristol, a 
little village which has a threefold 
claim upon the affection of all who 
love English poetry, that is, of all 
true Englishmen, as the residence 
of the first and greatest Coleridge, 
the birthplace of kis son, and, above 
all, as the final resting-place of him 
whose untimely death has been 
bewailed in the grandest and swect- 
est lament ever sung by poet over 
grave. There, too, but a few months 
back, were laid the remains of one 
who, rivalling his brother in great 
and good qualities, met like him an 
early death—one more example of 
hope blighted, of promise unfulfilled, 
one more manifestation of that 
mysterious Providence, whose ways 
baffle our ken, and leave nothing 
for the best and wisest of us, but, 
laden with cares and doubts, to 
fall suppliant— 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God. 
Our sorrow for the loss of those two 
noble brothers is deepened and 
doubled by the thought of what 
they might have been—but for 
inexorable fate. 

So it is with the subject of the 
memoir before us. What might 
he have been but for opportunities 
neglected, and gifts abused? Their 
sun went down’ere noon; Ais sun 
struggled on through cloud and 
storm to eventide. We all know 
the proverb, nil mali de mortuis; a 
better and truer reading would be, 
nil falsi de mortuis. There has never 
been a life lived or written which 
did not contain ensamples to follow, 
and warnings to avoid; and as it is 
our duty to the dead to set down 
nought in malice, so it is our duty to 


the living to extenuate nothing. 
We a fain speak of the failings 
and short-comings of the departed 
with all affection and all humility, 
affection for him who has ‘ dreed the 
bitter dole,’ and humility to think 
that we ourselves share the same 
nature, and may fall into the same 
errors. The habits and traditions 
of social life may excuse falsehood, 
and gloss it over with a finer name, 
but courtesy is dumb when brought 
face to face with Death. Of all 
lies none so foul as a lying epitaph; 
none, indeed, so purposeless, for the 
survivors believe it not, and the 
dead cares not for our praise or 
blame, seeing that his good and bad 
deeds have been weighed once for all 
by unerringjusticeand infinitemercy. 
Never wasinfant heir to the throne 

of Saint Louis, or the throne of 
Alfred, honoured with more poetic 
incense than was the little Hartley 
Coleridge, heir to a famous name and 
dowered with a fatal infirmity. His 
father speaks repeatedly of him, and 
to him, with all a father’s pride in his 
first-born—his ‘dear babe,’ his ‘babe 
so beautiful.’ And in a vein of true 
prophecy— 
But thou, my babe, shall wander like a 

breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the 

crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the 

clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes, 

and shores, 
And mountain crags. 

And again— 
I deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s playmate. 


A few years later, Wordsworth 
addressed to the child of his friend 
the tender and graceful verses 
beginning— 
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O thou! whose fancies from afar are 
brought ; 

Who of thy words dost make a mock 
a a | 


And fittest to unutterable thought 

The breeze-like motion, and the self- 
born carol. 
~ * * * * 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

Nor did he want for hopes, and 
wishes, and prayers, couched in plain 
prose. Lamb over and over again 
sends his love—a love worth the 
sending--to ‘dear dear little Hart- 
ley ;’ and exhorts his father so to 
train him, that he may be worthy of 
his Christian name. 

In his childhood he was unlike 
other children, just as in his boy- 
hood he was unlike other boys, and 
in his manhood unlike other men. 
His birth had been premature, hence 
came, in all probabiity; the weak- 
ness of his frame, and the smallness 
of his stature. Conscious of physical 
imperfection, he avoided the rough 
sports of children; conscious of 
singularity, he shrank from their 
ridicule, and was best pleased to 
wander ‘like a breeze’ alone among 
the woods and fields, to be the play- 
mate of Nature, who ever treats her 

laymates gently and lovingly. Such 
habits oonk, if rns tend to 
develope the fancy unduly at the 
expense of the more solid qualities ; 
thus fostering what was perhaps an 
innate defect. His mother used to 
tell, ‘that when he was first taken 
to London, being then a child in 
arms, and saw the lamps, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! now I know what the 
stars are—they are lamps that have 
been good upon earth, and have gone 
up to heaven.’ ’ 

Thus, when a baby in arms, a 
mother’s instinct recognised in him 
the future poet; so, when a child in 
petticoats, a father’s pride discerned 
the actual metaphysician. We quote 
from a diary kept by a friend of the 
elder Coleridge, and sent to Hartley's 
biographer:— 

C. related some curious anecdotes of 
his son Hartley, whom he represented 
to be a most remarkable child—a deep 
thinker in his infancy. He tormented 
himself in his attempts to solve the 
problems that would equally torment 
the full-grown man, if the world and its 
cares and pleasures did not distract his 
attention, Hartley, when about five 
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yeety old, was asked a question about 
imself being called Hartley. 


‘ Which 
Hartley? asked the boy. ‘Why! is 
there more than one Hartley? ‘Yes,’ 


he replied, ‘ there’s a deal Of Hartleys.’ 
‘How so?’ ‘There's Picture-Hartley 
(Hazlitt had painted a portrait of him), 
and Shadow-Hartley, and there’s Echo- 
Hartley, and there’s Catch-me-fast- 
Hartley; at the same time seizing his 
own arm with the other hand very 
eagerly—an action which shows that his 
mind must have been drawn to reflect 
on what Kant calls the great and in- 
explicable mystery — viz., that man 
should be both his own subject and 
object, and that these two should be one. 
At the same early age, continued 
Coleridge, Hartley used to be in agony 
of thought, puzzling himself about the 
reality of existence. As when some 
said to him, ‘It is not now, but it is to 
be.’ ‘ But,’ said he, ‘if it is to be, it 
is.’ Perhaps this confusion of thought 
lay not merely in the imperfection of 
language. Hartley, when a child, had 
no pleasure in things; they made no 
impression on him till they had undergone 
a process in his mind, and were become 
thoughts or feelings. Of his subsequent 
progress Coleridge said little or nothing. 


The last sentence is significant. 
In truth, he seems to have aban- 
doned metaphysics about the time 
he was breeched, and to have 
betaken himself to historical studies 
after a fashion of his own. He 
created for himself a kingdom, an 
island on some undiscovered sea, 
which he called by the marvellous 
name of Ejuxria. During his 
lonely walks he occupied himself in 
devising a history thereof; he fought 
battles, and conducted sieges, nego- 
tiated treaties and alliances, and 
rehearsed debates in the senate. 
This seems to have been the chief 
business of his life for years. One 
day, a lady observing him to be 
unusually Sutotonsd in spirits, asked 
him the reason; he then confided to 
her that it was because, in spite of 
all his advice, his people (the 
Ejuxrians to wit) would go to war. 
Sometimes he would come to his 
brother with a face of grave im- 
portance, and say—‘ Derwent, I 
nave had letters and papers from 
Ejuxria;’ and then proceed to 
recount, in the most fluent manner, 
the condition of public affairs accord- 
ing to the last advices. His brother 
adds, that he was a most firm 
believer in his own inventions, and 
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eontinued to inhabit his ideal world 
so long, that it assumed in his mind 
an equal consistency with the real, 
till at last he became quite in- 
capable of distinguishing truth from 
fiction. 

Mr. Derwent Coleridge very 
rightly gives us all the details of 
this singular propensity, not only 
because they are important to his 
immediate subject, but because they 
afford an interesting study for the 
lovers of child-nature. All children 
who are forbidden by their rank, 
education, or clean pinafores, to 
make dirt-pies, indulge in the build- 
ing of air-castles; but we never knew 
or heard of so persevering an archi- 
tect as young Hartley. The child 
is father of the man; and we have 
little doubt that, thirty years after, 
when, as we have often seen him, 
lazily creeping along a hedge side, 
and ever and anon starting off at a 
sharp angle for a run on the open 
common, he was still managing tardy 
negotiations, or gaining brilliant 
victories for the Kjuxrians. Un- 
enn such a habit proceeded 
rom, and aggravated the dreamy, 
wayward, flighty character which 
distinguished him through life, 
rendering continuous thought dis- 
tasteful, and hard study all but 
impossible. Unfortunately, his in- 
herent and growing defects were 
not counteracted by any wholesome 
discipline. His father, though of a 
most affectionate and loving nature, 
and tenderly attached to his children, 
— little of his time at home— 

ways roaming, as he was, in search 


of some chimera, such as improved 
health in the south of Europe, or 
Unitarian congregations in the west 
of England. So the boy was left at 


his own will to play truant in 
Ejuxria. Since 1800 he had resided, 
in the body at least, near Keswick. 
There a few years later, Southey 
also came to live. The two families 
occupied one house (Mrs. Southey 
and Mrs. Coleridge being sisters). 
The Laureate appears to have stood 
in loco parentis to his nephews, 
though he could have had but scant 
time for the office. There is a 
charming letter of his addressed, in 
1807, to little Hartley, full of good 
advice couched in fun. He was wont 
to call the boy ‘ Job,’ on account of 
his impatience. This year was, as 
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his brother tells us, the annus mira- 
bilis of his life—being that in which 
he was taken to London to see all 
its wonders, and among them the 
most wondrous of all to an imagina- 
tive child—the theatre. ‘Our first 
play’ is an epoch in life which dwells 
in the memory more than any other, 
except, perhaps, our first wedding. 
What Warthey there saw coloured 
all his day dreams for years after- 
wards. We cannot doubt but that 
he established a theatre royal forth- 
with in the capital of Ejuxria. At 
that time he was introduced to, and 
noticed by, Scott and Davy, and had 
the honour of sitting to Sir David 
Wilkie for the portrait which is 
— to the memoir. It must 
1ave been a faithful likeness, for 
we can trace the lineaments and 
expression of the man as he appeared 
thirty years later. We recognise 
no resemblance whatever in the 
frontispiece to the Essays. He 
would be no common artist . who, 
while strictly adhering to the ex 
ternal form, should be able to catch 
and stereotype the flitting ray of 
thought and - intelligence a 
ever and anon, gave dignity to that 
mean stature, and beauty to those 
irregular features. But we are 
anticipating. His school days 
were spent at Ambleside, under the 
care of a kind, but eccentric master; 
a man of vigorous northern under- 
standing, but. deficient in graceful 
accomplishments ; altogether, not 
the person best qualified to train 
candidates for the Oxford race. 
Hartley could not, or would not, 
join in the active sports of his 
schoolfellows; but, on the other 
hand, he contributed to their amuse- 
ment of nights by telling them in- 
terminable _ stories. e would, 
therefore, be alternately the object 
of caresses and bullying—his natural 
sensitiveness making him yield to 
the one, and his physical weakness 
incapacitating him from resisting 
the other. Sometimes, in a paroxysm 
of rage, he would vent his fury on 
himself by biting his arm— thus 
making himself an object of con- 
tempt and ridicule. All this would 
certainly not tend to increase his 
self-respect, or develope his powers 
of self-command. erhaps the 
wider field and ruder discipline of a 
public school might have brought 








696 
out his latent faculties, corrected 


his outward extravagancies, and 
prepared him for the coming struggle 
at the University—the struggle 
which has to be maintained against 
rivals without and tempters within. 
A man who has been at a great 
public school commences the drama 
of life with the advantage of a pre- 
vious rehearsal. 

At all events, the besetting sin of 
Hartley’s youth — vanity, would 
hardly have survived the rude 
ordeal. As it was, he went up to 
Oxford at nineteen, with an over- 
weening sense of his own powers ; 
so that, when he failed in obtaining 
the prize for English verse, his dis- 
appointment was intense, out of all 

roportion to the occasion. To this 
Sie rother traces all the misfortunes 
of his after-life ; for he betook him- 
self to the worst of comforters, the 
bottle. Unhappily, also, his name 
and great conversational talents 
made him a sort of lion, and many 
people sought his acquaintance and 
asked him to wine-parties for the 
purpose of hearing im talk. He 
must, however, have read between 
whiles, for he finally got a second 
class, and, a year or two later, was 
elected to an driel fellowship, having 
sed the examination with great 
éclat. The election, however, was 
made conditional on good behaviour, 
and a year was assigned as the 
period of probation. But, alas! 
the habit of intemperance had be- 
come so confirmed, that the greatest 
of earthly induceménts failed to 
conquer it. At the end of the year 
the fellowship was pronounced to 
be forfeited, and poor Hartley was 
turned adrift upon the great sea, 
with no adequate means, and no 
definite prospects. 

The ‘Dons’ of Oriel behaved 
throughout with delicacy and kind- 
ness; they generously made him a 
present of 300/., which, however 
seasonable, was yet to Hartley a 
poor substitute for the life-long 
independence and learned leisure 
which he had forfeited. He retired 
to the scene of his childhood and 
youth, ‘to wait for an opening,’ as 
the phrase is. But the opening 
mever comes to those who merely 
wait. All the feeble efforts poor 
Hartley made to get on in life failed 
to move him a step, and each suc- 
cessive year left him just where it 
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found him, with lessening hopes and 
sorrows. 
erThe fearfal disease (for disease it 
was) which palsied all his efforts 
has already been mentioned; and 
if we dwell upon its deplorable 
symptoms and effects, we do so be- 
cause Truth requires it, and in the 
hope of drawing a useful and im- 
pressive lesson. The less we adorn 
the tale, the better we point the 
moral, Hartley was often an object 
of wondering pity, but never sank 
into utter contempt. Wine always 
tempted, often mastered, but never 
enslaved, him. He drank of the 
cup of Circe, and slept—but woke, 
a MAN still: for he never lost the 
sense of shame and remorse. In- 
numerable were the good resolu- 
tions which he made of a morning 
to be broken ere night; now and 
then he had a prolonged interval of 
abstinence, too often followed by 
more reckless indulgence. Some- 
times, after an unexpected windfall, 
he would disappear for days, or 
even weeks, baffling all ct and 
as suddenly return to his old haunts, 
lean, rent, and beggared. In the 
fragments of a diary preserved in 
the memoir, we find most touching 
and pathetic self-accusations. The 
mournful .burden, ‘ what I might 
have been,’ recurs again and again, 
and even when unexpressed, we can 
trace by implication the presence of 
the thought. The place which he 
had chosen for his residence threw 
temptations in his way. He had 
become one of the lions of the lake 
country, and the summer visitors 
were ever ready to give him a dinner 
on condition of his keeping the table 
in aroar. His especial allies were 
the Oxonians or Cantabs who came 
to Ambleside by way of reading, 
young fellows flush of money, light 
of heart, and entertaining no very 
rooted antipathy to beer and cigars. 
He was, however, very catholic in 
his choice of friends. ‘ Noseitur a 
sociis’ was a test which could never 
have been applied to him; indeed 
he was never happier than when 
attending a country wake. Every 
boor made him welcome after the 
hearty Westmoreland fashion, and 
he had the art of adapting his con- 
versation, and even his rhymes, to 
the taste and capacity of the most 
rustic audience. His fame stood 
very high among the peasantry, and 
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we venture to say, that for one who 
had heard of the Poet Wordsworth, 
there were ten who had listened 
with open-mouthed delight to the 
Poet Hartley. Many are the stories 
which his humble friends and neigh- 
bours have to tell of his freaks and 
misadventures. One of them re- 
lates how the mischievous sprite, 
John Barleycorn, once caused him 
to mistake a ditch hard by a cloth- 
dyer’s mill for his own bed, and 
how, when he arose in the morning, 
the under-side of his face was dyed 
a rich Kendal green, ‘ warranted 
fast.’ 

Some of his admirers of all classes 
were heartless enough to amuse 
themselves by playing upon his sim- 
plicity, and ministering to his mas- 
ter-weakness. But these we would 
fain hope were rare exceptions. If 
ever there was a man whose frailty 
was entitled to pity, forbearance, 
and almost respect, that man was 
Hartley Coleridge. The bitterness 
cennndaned by early disappoint- 
ments had joined with mauita se- 
ductions in fostering that infirmity 
to which persons of his temperament 
are peculiarly liable; those persons, 
we mean, in whose mind the imagi- 
native element unduly preponder- 
ates. Such men have their fits of 
joyous excitement succeeded by fits 
of lassitude and depression, with a 
violence of reaction quite unknown 
to those of the ordinary and more 
sober constitution. In stormy seas, 
the trough of the wave sinks as far 
below the usual level as the crest 
rises above. In these periods of 
depression there ensues a craving 
for some fictitious stimulus, a tem- 
porary relief which aggravates the 
evil. Add to this, poets—for those 
of whom we speak are poets in esse 
or in posse—are generally endowed 
with an exquisite nervous organiza- 
tion, and, by consequence, an eager 
relish for sensuous pleasure; when 
they are also ond with healthy 
digestion and muscular strength, 
their animalism expends itself in 
some vigorous exercise, field sports, 
or mountain climbing; when from 
physical weakness this is impossible, 
it finds another vent. How many 
names among those who have 
worthily found a niche in our English 
temple of the Muses must océur to 
every one as illustrations of this hu- 
miliating truth. The busy fiend that 
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tempts men to the sin of intemper- 
ance loves to take up his abode in 
the best garnished soul, and when 
he has established himself, he opens 
the door to all the avenging furies. 
The latter half of Hartley’s life 
was scarcely marked by change of 
place, or variety of incident. He 
resided first at Grasmere, and after- 
wards at a cottage on the banks 
of Rydal water, with some worthy 
setule of the peasant class, who 
took care of him. The affectionate 
admiration with which they re- 
garded him should be recorded to 
the credit and honour of both 
parties. Meanwhile, Mrs. Words- 
worth watched over him like a 
kindly fairy, and ministered to 
his comforts unseen. It was she 
who disbursed for him the little in- 
come allotted for his support, Hart- 
ley never troubling his head about 
the matter, and, indeed, as we be- 
lieve, being perfectly ignorant 
whether he had anything to live 
upon or not. One day a friend 
asked him how much rent he paid 
to his landlady. ‘ Rent?’ he re- 
eated, with a puzzled air; ‘ rent? 
never thought of that.’ When- 
ever Mrs. Wordsworth saw that his 
coat was getting threadbare, or out 
at elbows, a new one was ordered 
and substituted for the old while he 
was in bed. Hartley would put it 
on without making any remark, or, 
indeed, observing the shone. This 
infantine simplicity in money mat- 
ters contrasts oddly with his acute 
a ag in things pertaining to 
iterature and criticism. He gives 
us a subtle analysis of the character 
of Hamlet, and guesses shrewdly at 
the creed and polities of Shakespeare, 
yet we venture to say that he would 
nave been utterly puzzled to explain 
the words, ‘ receipt,’ ‘ endorse,’ &ce., 
and would not have attempted to 
determine what the interest of 1002. 
at 5 per cent. per annum would 
come to at the year’s end. His 
pocket money was doled out to him 
shilling by shilling as if he were a 
child; and, indeed, a child he was 
in such matters to the end of his 
days. To procure a little loan on a 
thirsty morning he would employ 
the most innocent artifices, imposin 
— nobody but himself. A frien 
of ours spending a summer at Am- 
bleside became very intimate with 
him. One day Hartley ventured to 
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borrow a shilling, volunteering to 
repay it next day. Accordingly he 
came, made a long call, talking as 
his wont was, of dead-and-gone 
English poems, steering clear of ‘The 
Splendid Shilling. At last he rose 
to go, had got his hand on the door: 
« By the way,’ he said, ‘I have 
brought you your shilling,’ (ransack- 
ing his pockets.) Then, with an air 
of surprise, ‘ No! I’ve forgotten it.’ 
Then, hesitating and blushing, ‘ And 
—and—and—would you lend me 
another?’ Having got the shilling, 
off he went at full speed. Every 
successive call the scenewas repeated 
in the self-same words. How gladl 

would we have bought an hour's talk 
with poor Hartley at the same price. 
His knowledge of our literature, 
especially the dramatic and poetical, 
was both extensive and profound, 
and he was no niggard in the com- 
munication of it. He had a keen 
appreciation of tenderness and pa- 
thos, and could never hear the ‘ May- 
Queen’ sung without shedding tears. 
Noless keen was his sense of the ludi- 
crous ; he chuckled, shrieked, rolled, 
and revelled in his reminiscences 
of Shakespeare’s Dogberrys and 
Launcelots. His tastes were very 
catholic, and he never compared one 
poet invidiously with another. He 
never encouraged a battle among 
his books, but made Milton and 
Wordsworth, Spenser and Southey, 
dwell side by side, like brethren. 
His criticisms, the result of much 
thought, were in general strikingly 
just; only, in particular cases, per- 
sonal affection Ted him to set undue 
value upon modern writers, and when 
talking for the behoof of a large 
company, he would be sometimes 
tempted away from the truth by an 
epigrammatic paradox. On such 
occasions one was always disposed 
to echo the praise of the Westmore- 
land peasant, ‘Eh! but Maister 
Coleridge do talk fine!’ but when 
he had only a single auditor, and 
poured out his whole heart without 
any desire of display, his talk was 
something much better than ‘ fine.’ 
Like his father, he required nothing 
but a pleased and patient listener. 
* Charles,’ said the elder Coleridge 
one day to his friend Elia, ‘ did you 
ever hear me preach?’ ‘I ne-ne- 
never heard you d-d-d-do anything 
else,’ stuttered Elia,in reply. Would 
that half of our preachers now-a- 
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days had either Coleridge’s fluency 
to hel them on, or Elia’s stutter to 
stop them altogether! 

t should be added that Hartley's 
judgments were occasionally aflirmed 
or reversed (in his own court) accord- 
ing to his humour. Now, he would 
extol Wordsworth as the equal of 
Milton—an opinion which he has 
recorded in print—now he would 

uiz and parody him. Once he said 
that the best of his father’s poems 
were but good juvenile poems, after 
all ; though his filial love would have 
been up in arms if any one else had 
said so. 

When in the mood for fooling, he 
was irresistibly comic ; not that his 
sayings would appear funny in them- 
selves, if unaccompanied with the 
recollection of the tone and manner 
in which they were said. For in- 
stance, apropos of something or other 
in the conversation, he would assume 
a contemptuous six-foot-high air, 
and say, ‘1 hate little men; they are 
so conceited.’ This is not a good 
story when told; it is scarcely even 
a joke; but to those who saw and 
heard little Hartley deliver himself 
of the sentiment, the effect was a 
violent, instantaneous, and universal 
convulsion of the midriff. 

In the spring of 1837 he went for 
a few months to Sedbergh school, to 
supply the place of second master— 
an important event this, in his mono- 
tonous life. Sedbergh is a small 
poverty-stricken market-town, situ- 
ated in one of the valleys which in- 
tersect the bleak, swelling moor- 
lands of North-Western Yorkshire. 
There Edward the Sixth founded a 
school, which, though small in num- 
bers, has supplied Cambridge with 
some of her best mathematicians and 
her famous Professor of Geology. 
Hartley was well fitted for his office 
by his knowledge and love of classical 
authors. He discharged his duties 
with diligence, and, in other respects, 
conducted himself with great discre- 
tion. 

Mr. Blackburne, one of the then 
pupils, has recorded some character- 
istic traits in a letter to Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge (page 115 of the Memoir). 
‘I first saw Hartley,’ he says, when 
I was at Sedbergh, and he heard us 
our lesson in Mr. Green’s (the second 
master’s) parlour. He was dressed 
in black, his hair, just touched with 
grey, fell in thick waves down his 
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back, and he had a frilled shirt on; 
and there was a sort of autumnal 
a and brightness about him. 

is shrill voice, and his quick autho- 
ritative ‘right, right!’ and the 
chuckle with which he translated 
‘recum repetundarum’ as ‘ pecula- 
tion, a very common vice in gover- 
nors of all ages,’ after which he took 
a turn round the sofa,—all struck 
me amazingly. * * * JT never 
knew the least liberty taken with 
him, though he was kinder and more 
familiar than was then the fashion 
with masters. His translations were 
remarkably vivid ; of poyepa poyepos 
‘toiling and moiling ;’ and of some 
ship or other in the Philoctetes 
which he pronounced to be ‘seudding 
undermaintop-sails,’ our conceptions 
became intelligible. * * * Out 
of school he never mixed with the 
boys, but was sometimes seen, to 
their astonishment, running along 
the fields with his arms outstretched, 
talking to himself. He was remark- 
ably fond of the travelling shows 
that occasionally visited the village. 
T have seen him clap his hands with 
delight ; indeed, in mostof the simple 
pleasures of country life he was hke 
a child.’ 

On the 29th of May, the boys 
having been for some reason balked 
of the expected holiday, revenged 
themselves by ‘strippifg the hollows 
bare of spring,’ and adorning 
the school-room with extemporized 
arbours, pleasant to the eye, but as 
obstructive as might be to the busi- 
ness of the afternoon. Among other 
devices, the largest bough was set 
up tree-wise by Hartley’s desk, and 
the exercises which awaited his peru- 
sal were suspended on the topmost 
twigs, well out ofhis reach. Hartley, 
however, contrived, by getting on a 
bench and using a hooked stick, to 
filch them down, and many were the 
jokelets which he vented on the ex- 
ercise-tree, and its unripe fruit. The 
mischievous boys had anticipated a 
storm; they found sunshine; and 
Hartley was a double favourite ever 
after. 

About this time, a new church 
was consecrated in the upper part 
of the valley of Dent. The people 
flocked from far and near. After 
the canonical ceremonies, Professor 
Sedgwick, who happened to be there, 
got on a heap of stones, and addressed 
the crowd in that unstudied elo- 
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uenee which, as it came straight 
rom the heart of the speaker, went 
straight to the hearts of the hearers. 
Among them stood Hartley lookin 
up with moistened eye. He had 
found his way over the hills some 
eight miles on foot. He has com- 
memorated the Professor and his 
birthplace in a sonnet each, (vol. ii. 
page 266.) 

‘When his services were no longer 
needed at Sedbergh, he returned to 
his old abode, and never again, so 
far as we know, left it till he left for 
home. He died on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, 1849, cheered by the presence 
and ministrations of his brother. 
What words so fit as his wherein to 
tell the tale P 


He died the death of a strong man, 
his bodily frame being of the finest con- 
struction, and capable of great en- 
durance. Of his state of mind it will 
be sufficient to say, that it was such as 
might have been looked for by those 
who knew him, and loved him well,— 
gentle, humble, loving, devout. His 
time was passed either in religious 
exercises, or in the most searching self- 
communion. A few days before his 
death he received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, having named a friend 
whose presence and participation he 
desired on this occasion; and again, 
after the last struggle had commenced, 
his eye resting on another friend, with 
whom of latter years he had been much 
associated, he requested him to join 
with him in the last expressions of hope 
and faith. It was so that he bade him 
farewell. His sorrowing friends, with 
whom he had so long been domesticated, 
and his young friend, Dr. Green, who 
never left him night or day, were also 
present. 

In these last hours he took a clear 
review of his past life, his words, 
whether addressed to me or to himself, 
falling distinct on my ear; his mind 
appearing to retain its wonted sagacity, 
and his tongue scarcely less than its 
wonted eloquence. Of this most solemn 
confession, I can only repeat, that it 
justified the most favourable construc- 
tion that could be put upon the past, 
and the most consolatory hope which 
could be formed for the future. 


Wordsworth, his constant friend 
and counsellor, who had stood b 
his cradle as now he stood by his 
coffin, was deeply affected. He 
directed that he should be buried in 
the grave marked out for himself. 
‘Let him lie by us—he would have 
wished it.’ 
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The day following he walked over 
with me to Grasmere—to the church- 
yard, a plain enclosure of the olden time, 
surrounding the old village church, in 
which lay the remains of his wife’s 
sister, his nephew, and his beloved 
daughter. Here, having desired the sex- 
ton to measure out the ground for his 
own and for Mrs. Wordsworth’s grave,* 
he bade him measure out the space of a 
third grave for my brother, immediately 
beyond. 

‘When I lifted up my eyes from my 
daughter’s grave,’ he exclaimed, ‘he 
was standing there!’ pointing to the 
spot where my brother had stood on the 
sorrowful occasion to which he alluded. 
Then turning to the sexton, he said, 
‘Keep the ground for us,—we are old 
people, and it cannot be for long.’ 

In the grave thus marked out, my 
brother’s remains were laid on the 
following Thursday, and in little more 
than a twelvemonth his venerable and 
venerated friend was brought to occupy 
his own. They lie in the south-east 
angle of the churchyard, not far from a 
group of trees, with the little beck, that 
feeds the lake with its clear waters, 
murmuring by their side. Around them 
are the quiet mountains. 

The entrance to the churchyard from 
the north is by alych-gate, under which 
you pass to the village school. Possibly 
this thought may have been in my 
brother's mind, and an image of this 
quiet resting-place in his mind’s eye, 
when he penned the following character- 
istic observations on the choice of a 
grave. In an odd number of the 
* London Magazine,’ I find the following 
‘remarks written in the margin :— 

‘I have no particular choice of a 
churchyard, but I would repose, if pos- 
sible, where there were no proud monu- 
ments, no new-fangled obelisks or mau- 
soleums, heathen in everything but 
taste, and not Christian in that. 
Nothing that betokened aristocracy, 
unless it were the venerable memorial 
of some old family long extinct. If the 
village school adjoined the churchyard, 
so much the better. But all this must 
be as He will. I am greatly pleased 
with the fancy of Anaxagoras, whose 
sole request of the people of Lampsacus 
was, that the children might have a 
holiday on the anniversary of his death. 
But I would have the holiday on the 
day of my funeral. I would connect the 
happiness of childhood with the peace 
of the dead, not with the struggles of 
the dying.’ 

it was a winter’s day when my 
brother was carried to his last earthly 


home, cold, but fine, as I noted at the 
time, with a few slight scuds of sleet 
and gleams of sunshine, one of which 
greeted us as we entered Grasmere, and 
another smiled brightly through the 
church window. May it rest upon his 
memory ! 

With all our heart, we add, Amen. 
And hundreds who knew and loved 
him will echo this his brother's affec- 
tionate farewell. We feel half 
ashamed at having set down anything 
of a light nature in juxtaposition 
with thesolemn passages just quoted; 
yet by so doing we best represent 
the image of Hartley as it remains 
impressed on our own mind—a 
strange compound of sad and glad ; 
like one of the fitful summer days so 
frequent among his own mountains, 
when the blinding rack and mist 
gave place to brief sunshine, which 
by its own subtle alchemy turns the 
rain-drops on the church-yard grass 
into jewels. Now for him the rack 
and the mist have passed away for 
ever—may a like unbroken sunshine 
‘rest upon his memory !’ 

For the brief sketch we have thus 
attempted to give, we have drawn 
materials partly from our own recol- 
lection, partly from hearsay, and 

artly from the Memoir before us. 
this last, Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
has performed a difficult and delicate 
task, honestlyg manfully, and well. 
On the one hand, there was the risk 
that natural affection might lead 
him to gloss over his brother's fail- 
ings as a man, and exaggerate his 
merits as an author; on the other 
hand, to have assumed the air of an 
impartial unconcerned critic would 
have marred the whole work with 
affectation. Between these opposite 
dangers he has steered his course 
safely; need we say that in all future 
ventures, as in this, we heartily bid 
him God-speed? In one respect 
only he labours under disqualifica- 
tion as his brother’s biographer. For 
the last thirty years of Hartley’s life 
the two brothers had seldom, if ever, 
met, and had no confidential com- 
munication. When at last they did 
meet, it was at the summons, and in 
the presence of Death. Hence the 
details of Hartley’s latter life are 
few and meagre. Why did not the 
writer associate in his task some one 





* This arrangement was afterwards slightly modified. 
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who had known him and loved him 
in recent days,—Mr. Thomas Black- 
burne, for insiance, whose Boswell- 
like letters are about the most lively 
and graphic passages in the book, 
and who, if the stanzas in page 183, 
signed T. B., are indeed his, is one 
in every way worthy to be the heart’s 
brother to a poet ? 

Of the editor's pean in selec- 
tion, we cannot speak, seeing that 
we have not the pieces rejected to 
compare with the pieces published ; 
but we have all confidence in the 
critical taste of a Coleridge. 

The pieces now defore us are to 
be regarded rather as disjointed 
tokens of undeveloped powers, than 
combining portions of an accom- 
plished whole,—glittering fragments 
of Venice Crystal, showing what the 
vase might have been ere it was 
burst and shattered by the poison. 

With the exception of ‘ Leonard 
and Susan,’ a pretty simple tale, and 
‘Prometheus’— a dramatic frag- 
ment, whose unfinished state we 
cannot regret, the theme demanding 
an Aeschylus not a Theocritus,—all 
the poemshere published come under 
the head of ‘ occasional.’ And few 
indeed were the occasions which 
Hartley did not seize to hang his 
rhymes upon. A stuffed humming- 
bird, a painted parrot, an old arm- 
chair, a cat, a cuckoo, and even a 
red herring, are each and all cele- 
brated in song or sonnet. He was 
the laureate of the lake-country, 
ready to commemorate in verse the 
domestic joys or sorrows of every 
family inthe neighbourhood; whether 
it were the poet Wordsworth’s 
seventy-fifth birthday, or ‘the death 
of Thomas Jackson, late of Low- 
Wood Inn, who died by a fall from 
anapple-tree.’ But chiefly he affects 
the sonnet, and sings of and to him- 
self. Indeed, all his ms are 
intensely subjective. No matter 
what the original theme, when he 
had once taken and turned it in his 
own unique brain, it reappears in a 
manufactured state, with the im- 
press of unmistakeable individuality. 
4. C. fecit. Be the occasion what it 
may, sad or cheerful, Hartley’s song 
is always pitched in much the same 
key His laments are interrupted 
by embryo jests and his gratulations 
dashed with forebodings of evil. So 
the resulting poem is like the ex- 
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pression on Hartley’s dear old face, 
something between a laugh and a 
ery. For he was a perverse con- 
densation of Democritus and Hera- 
clitus, inclined, on the whole, to be 
sad at a christening and merry at a 
funeral. 

Yet there are exceptions to the 
rule. Notafew of the poems before 
us preserve throughout a tone uni- 
form and consistent with their epi- 

ph. And this we are glad to say 
is especially the case in the poems 
of a religious cast. Hartley's step 
was never uneven nor his course 
wayward when he trod on hol 
ound. Take for instance the fol- 
a sonnet addressed to ‘Martha 
Martha, thy maiden foot is still so light, 
It leaves no legible trace on virgin snows, 
And yet I ween that busily it goes 
In duty’s path from happy morn to night. 
Thy dimpled. cheek is gay, and softly 
bright 
As the fixt beauty of the mossy rose ; 
Yet will it changeits hue for others’ woes, 
And native red contend with piteous 
white. 
Thou bear’st a name by Jesus known 
and loved, 
And Jesus gently did the maid reprove 
For ~ much haste to show her eager 
ove. 
But blest is she that may be so reproved. 
Be Martha still in deed and good endea- 
vour, 
In faith like Mary, at His feet for ever. 

And this, which, written in the 
last year of his life, worthily closes 
the book— 

‘MULTUM DILEXIT.’ 


She sat and wept beside His feet ; the 





weight 

Of sin oppressed her heart ; for all the 
lame, 

And the poor malice of the worldly 
shame, 


To her was past, extinct, and out of date, 

Only the sin remain’d,—the leprous 
state ; 

She would be melted by the heat of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are blown to 
prove 

And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and with her untress’d 
hair 

Still wiped the feet she was so blest to 
touch ; 

And He wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved 
so much, 

T am a sinner, full of doubts and fears, 

Make me a humble thing of love and 
tears, 
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Tn turning over these volumes for 
the second time, we find that we 
have marked some thirty sonnets 
for unqualified praise and entire 
quotation, but such abuse of the 
reviewer's privilege the laws of 
Fraser forbid. e therefore per- 
force forbear, and refer our readers 
to the volumes themselves. It 
appears to us that the following are 
conspicuous excellence: In vol. i., 
the sonnets numbered 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 
16, (though this last is too purely 
descriptive to square with our ideal 
of a ‘ sonnet,’) 18, 22, 23, 33. And 
in vol. ii., those numbered 2, 3, 8, 
(marred, however, by an Alexandrine 
in the middle,) 10, 12, 13, 19, 26, 28, 
37, 48, 51, 54. The sonnets on the 
Seasons in the same volume are one 
and all pats pretty. Of the rest, 
that yclept the ‘ Cuckoo,’ and that 
addressed ‘ To a deaf and dumb little 
girl,’ are conceived in his happiest 
vein. 
We are indebted to an old friend 
for a sonnet by Hartley, never 
before published, which, if not in 
his very best manner, illustrates the 
facility with which this disciple of 
Wordsworth put in practice the 
master’s principle that quicquid 
agunt homines affords theme for 
poetry. The occasion was this. In 
the summer of ’46, there was a 
ball at the Salutation Inn on the 
banks of Windermere. Hartley 
was invited and came, but preferred 
spending the evening in an adjoining 
room, where his light fantastic muse 
tripped off in the following sonnet :— 
Sounds have I heard ‘ by distance made 
more sweet,’ 

And whispering sounds more sweet that 
they are near, 

But those glad sounds so close upon 
mine ear, 

How had they made my younger heart 
to beat! 

The bounding strain that rules the silken 
feet, 

Like warbling nymph of old Winander- 
mere 

Who bubbles music through the crystal 
clear, 

Comes softened to my solitary seat. 

Yet, though I see it not, I more than 
dream 

Of the blithe Beauty that is tripping 
nigh— 

Mine ear usurps the function of the eye, 

As, coolly shaded from the maddening 
beam 


Of present loveliness, I love the stream 
Unseen of happiness that gurgles by. 
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On the whole, the sonnets are 
more perfect works of art than the 
other poems, because the sonnet 
form is that adapted by nature, and 
confined by custom, to the self-de- 
velopment of single thoughts—Hart- 
ley’s habit and forte. In lyrics, on 
the contrary, the poet should be 
projected out of himself, in order to 
express the objectivity of passion 
(we cannot give our meaning briefly 
without these cant-phrases of pe- 
dantry); and this, Hartley seldom 
attempts, or, at least, accomplishes. 

Of the other poems, we will give 
but one specimen. It is called ‘a 
Song ;’ it is, in all but form, a sonnet. 


Say—what is worse than blank despair, 
’Tis that sick hope too weak for flying, 
That plays at fast and loose with care, 
And wastes a weary life in dying. 


Though promise be a welcome guest, 

Yet may it be too late a comer, 

*Tis but a cuckoo voice at best, 

The joy of spring, scarce heard in 
summer, 

Then now consent, this very hour, 

Let the kind word of peace be spoken ; 

Like dew upon a withered flower, 

Is comfort to the heart that’s broken. 


The heart, whose will is from 2bove, 
Shall yet its mortal taint discever, 
For Time, that cannot alter love, 

Has power to slay the wretched lover. 


A reader who knew not the 
author in person, will gather from 
these volumes the impression that 
he was an egotist. And, excluded 
as he was by nature and circum- 
stance, first, from the sports of other 
boys, and next, from the pursuits of 
other men, he could not but be an 
egotist. Yet his was not the egotism 
of vanity, but the egotism of self- 
humiliation. He fed on his own 
heart. And we see how earnest was 
his admiration, how prodigal his 
= of others. Wordsworth is 
auded again and again in all va- 
rieties of complimentary phrase, 
evidently sincere; unconscious of 
natural partiality, he hails his father 
as a ‘mighty bard ;’ no little jealousy 
prevents his welcoming Tennyson, a 
younger and greater brother in the 

uses; even Joanna Baillie is sa- 
luted as 


Lady revered, our island’s Tragic Queen! 
The language in which these 


ems are written is pure, clear Eng- 
ish, yet with touches of antique 
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quaintness, and now and then some 
stiffness of phrase, like the English 
of one who had more converse with 
books than men. His words are not 
always to be found in the current 
vocabularies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For example, it is only by 
the context that we can guess at the 
meaning of ‘ syke.’ We are not quite 
sure at what stage of existence a tree 
becomes ‘ doddered.’ Nor have we 
a very definite idea of the operations 
described, respectively, by the verbs 
‘crankle,’ ‘ nuzzle,’ and ‘ grue.’ We 
also object to the frequent use of 
the Scotch diminutives ‘birdie, 
weedie,’ &c., which, to the unfami- 
liar southern ear, only lisp recollec- 
tions of the nursery. ere and 
there we have to complain of obscu- 
rity, of metaphors which trip each 
other up, of antitheses which do not 
quite balance, of conceits trebly in- 
volved in parentheses ; but, in gene- 
ral, the stream of thought flows clear 
and smooth, mirroring on its way the 
quick succession of rock, wood, and 
meadow, and the blue sky that bends 
unchangeably over all. 

That these poems will attain a 
wide celebrity we do not anticipate. 
Fit audience will they find, though 
few. Indeed, no poet of the present 
day is popular, in the large sense of 
the word, except it be the Rev. Robert 
Montgomery. He has found fit 
audience and many, perhaps owing 
his celebrity to the happy selection 
of an attractive subject. That 
pony is a drug in the market,’ is 
the stereotyped consolation of the 
bookseller to the bard. And we 
should suppose that essays are a 
drug, too, considering the multitude 
thereof poured forth upon society 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
under the name of leaders or articles. 
Yet what a relief it is to turn away 
from the smart, pert, over-peppered 
essays of the day to the gemial, ge- 
nerous, and racy feast of Elia! In 
bidding the public to taste Hartley 
Coleridge's Bx ay we promise them 
a treat of the same kind. And it is 
hard if every one does not find some- 
thing to his liking. One man’s 
hobby is ‘ church sectarianism,’ an- 
other's, ‘ the fine arts ;’ he who cares 
not for ‘heathen mythology,’ may 
have a penchant for ‘ black eats ;’ 
the man who cannot comprehend 
‘the poetry of love,’ may yet have 
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head enough for ‘ pins ;’—and on all 
these subjects, and many more, doth 
Hartley dissertate according to his 
humour; now wise and right, now 
wilfully wrong ; now pacing steadily 
along the beaten road of legitimate 
deduction, now starting away into 
the common land of fancy to hunt 
after a distant allusion, or pick up 
a — pun. And in all these 
vagaries, he keeps ever clear of the 
Slough of Dulness. Metaphor apart, 
we have not read so pleasant a vo- 
lume for many a long day. 

Hartley has pores the trick of 
Elia’s mock gravity, and at times 
we could almost fancy that it was 
Elia’s self beguiling us so pleasantly. 
Yet the resemblance is in manner 
only ; the two men are widely dif- 
ferent au fond. Charles knew more 
of men and less of nature than 
Hartley ; and if he had read fewer 
books (which we half doubt, though 
Hartley is certainly the more 
learned), he had received more oral 
instruction. 

On the whole, we like best those 
essays in which, consciously or not, 
Hartley has assumed Elia’s mask ; 
as, for instance, the ‘ Brief Observa- 
tions on Brevity,’ and the apostrophe 
to his sable Selima. 

His discussions on Shakespeare 

retend not to philosophic profun- 

ity, but they lane the merit of 
being free from the extravagant 
idolatry which warped the judgment 
of the first Coleridge, aan has be- 
trayed German critics into such in- 
credible absurdities. 

His knowledge of the fine arts 
was necessarily limited ; for he had 
seldom even seen a foreign picture, 
and the works of English artists he 
knew, for the most part, only 
through the medium of engravings. 
This deficiency is pleasantly acknow- 
ledged in the titlke—‘ Ignoramus on 
the Fine Arts ;’ and the three essays 
so called prove that Ignoramus, with 
his shrewd observation, wanted only 
opportunity to be Cognoscentissimo. 

he second volume is composed 
of what the editor calls Marginalia ; 
being brief notes on Shakespeare, 
sundry poets, Hogarth, aud the 
Bible, which, condensed as they are, 
contain the fruit of much thought, 
and the germ of much more, if they 
only have the luck to fall on a kindly 
sol. But there is much more fun 
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in the first volume, for the notes 
were written for himself, not for the 
public, and no man is droll alone. — 

Our readers, we are sure, will 
thank us for the following fragments 
on ‘ Brevity :’ 

‘ Brevity,’ says Polonius, ‘is the soul 
of wit,’ and twenty men as wise as he 
have said so after him. ‘Truth,’ says 
Mr. Stephen Jones, the worthy compiler 
of various Biographical, Geographical, 
and Lexicographical Duodecimos, ‘is 
the soul of my work, and brevity is its 
body.’ Strange quality, that can at 
once be body and soul! Rare coinci- 
dence, that the soul of wit should be 
the body of a pocket dictionary. 

Many excellent things, good reader of 
six feet high, partake of the property 
which thou dost look down upon, or else 
overlook, so scornfully. To take a few 
casual instances, such as life, pleasure, 
a good style, and good resolutions, all 
which are notoriously, nay, proverbially 
brief, would scantly raise the matter to 
the altitude of the apprehension. Go 
then, and learn by experience ; read 
lawyers’ briefs without a fee ; study the 
Statutes at Large; regale thyself with 
Viner’s Abridgment: if thou beest a 
tradesman, give long credit; if thou 
dost set a value on the moments, bind 
thine ears to seven hours’ apprenticeship 
to the British Senate, or the British 
Forum : or, if thou canst, recal the days 
of Auld Lang Syne, of long sermons, and 
the Long Parliament ; when the long- 
winded preachers were accustomed to 
hold forth over their glasses, to the 
long-eared and long-suffering multitude : 
over their glasses, I say, but not such 
glasses as were wont to inspire the tragic 
sublimity of /schylus, the blistering 
humour of Aristophanes, and the blus- 
tering humour of Old Ben ; not such 
glasses as whetted the legal acumen of 
Blackstone, and assisted the incom- 
parable Brinsley to weep for the cala- 
mities of India. No, my jovial friends, 
the gospel trumpeters were as dry as 
they were lengthy. Their glasses were 
such as that which old Time is repre- 
sented as running away with, though in 
sober truth they run, or rather creep, 
away with him; such glasses as we 
naturally associate with a death’s head, 
a college fag, or a lawyer's office. Should 
a modern pulpit orator undertake to 
preach by the heur-glass, I am inclined 
to think he would be building his hopes 
of preferment on a sandy foundation, 
and would most probably see his congre- 
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gation run out before his sand. A¢ all 
events, he would make the world (mean- 
ing thereby the parish clerk, and cha- 
rity children, who were compelled to a 
final perseverance) as much in love with 
brevity, as if they had each inherited a 
chancery suit, or had their several pro- 
perties charged with long annuities. 

I am brief myself; brief in stature, 
brief in discourse, short of memory and 
money, and far short of my wishes. In 
most things, too, I am an admirer of 
brevity ; I cannot endure long dinners. 


* * a * * 


I am partial to short ladies. Here I 
shall be told, perhaps, that the Greeks 
include size in their ideal of beauty ; 
that all Homer’s fair ones are ‘large 
and comely,’ and that Lord Byron has 
expressed his detestation of ‘dumpy 
women,’ All this is very true, but what 
is it allto me? Women are not ideals, 
nor do we love or admire them as such ; 
Homer makes his heroes tall as well as 
his heroines ; there cannot, as Falstaff 
says, be better sympathy. And as for his 
lordship, when I am the Grand Turk, 
he shall choose for me. I revere the 
sex as much as any man, but I do not 
like to look up to them. I had rather 
be consorted ‘ with the youngest wren 
of nine,’ than with any daughter of Eve 
whose morning stature was taller than 
my evening shadow. Whatever such an 
Amazon might condescend to say to me, 
it would sound of ‘nothing but low and 
little.’ Those pretty diminutives, which 
in all languages are the terms of affec- 
tion, from her lips would seem like per- 
sonalities ; she could have but one set of 
phrases for fondness and for scorn, If 
I would ‘whisper soft nonsense in her 
ear,’ I must get on my legs, as if I were 
going to move a resolution ; if in walking 
I would keep step with her, I must stride 
as if I were measuring the ground for 
two duellists, one of whom was my very 
good friend, and the other a very good 
shot. Should I dance with her (alas, I 
am past my dancing days), I should seem 
like a hos tossing in a storm, at 
the stern of a three-decker. And should 
I wed her: (proh dolor ; I am declared 
by signs infallible an old bachelor elect ; 
cats, the coyest of the breed, leap on 
my knees ; that saucy knave,* called the 
old bachelor, falls eternally to my share, 
and no soft look of contradiction averts 
the omen; candles shrink self-extin- 
guished when I would snuff them, and 
no sweet voice will chide my awkward- 
ness); but should I wed her, I must 


* It is needless to mention that this alludes to a Christmas gambol, wherein a 


particular knave in the pack is called the old bachelor, and the person drawing it 
is set down as a confirmed Ceelebs, 
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‘stand the push of every beardless vain 
comparative.’ The young Etonian jack- 
anapes would call us Elegiacs, (carmen 
lugubre !) the Cantab pedants would 
talk of their duplicate ratios ; yea, un- 
breeched urchins, old ale-wives, and cob- 
blers in their stalls, would cry out after 
us—-There goes eighteenpence ; and pru- 
dential punsters would wish the match 
might prove happy, but it was certainly 
very unequal. 

Again, how  characteristically, 
apropos of cats, he speculates on 
time—‘ which is so friendly to wine, 
and so hostile to small beer; which 
turns abuse to right, and usurpation 
to legitimacy; which improves pic- 
tures, while it mars their originals; 
and raises a coin no longer current 
to a hundred times the value it ever 
went for,’ &c. 

We might cull hundreds of such 
morgeaux, always pleasant, if not 
always profound; but we can find 
no portion which does not require 
its context, to be fully appreciated. 
A few detached links will never fall 
into the graceful folds of the entire 
chain. 
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Hartley’s most serious literary 
effort, the Biographia Borealis, 
consisting of lives of thirteen famous 
north countrymen, is preparing -for 
republication. We read it with 
much pleasure once on a time, but 
so long since, that we dare not trust 
our recollections sufficiently to base 
any criticism thereon. 

‘We now close what has been to 
us a labour of love. We trust that 
our old liking for the man has not 
unduly biassed our estimate of the 
author. From what we have said, 
our readers will conclude that though 
we do not rank Hartley Coleridge 
with the greatest poets, the most 

rofound thinkers, or the most 
brilliant essayists, yet we know of 
no single man who has left, as his 
legacy to the world, at once poems 
so graceful, thoughts so just, and 
essays so delectable. And we believe 
that, while his personal —— 
long linger among the hills of West- 
moreland, his literary fame will have 
a wider range, and a more lasting 
existence. 
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* Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis etas; 
Magwus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 
Jam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturnia regna: 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto.’ 
Virgil, Ecl. iv. 
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THE PROPHECY OF THAMES. 


i IGH in the midst, upon his urn reclined, 

(His sea-green mantle waving with the wind,) 
The god appeared. He turned his azure eyes 
Where Windsor domes and pompous turrets rise ; 
Then bow’d and spoke ; the winds forget to roar, 
And the hush’d waves glide softly to the shore. 


Hail, sacred Peace !—hail, long expected days, 
That Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise ! 
Though Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold, 
Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold, 
From Heaven itself, though seven-fold Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows ; 

These now no more shall be the Muses’ themes, 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 

Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine, 

And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine ; 

Let barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train ; 

Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 

No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber’s sands, or Ister’s foaming flood : 

Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain ; 
The shady empire shall retain no trace 

Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chase ; 

The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blown, 
And arms employed on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold! th’ ascending villas on my side 

Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide ; 
Behold! Augusta’s glittering spires increase, 

And temples rise, the beauteous works of peace. 

I see, I see, where two fair cities bend 

Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ! 

There mighty nations shall inquire their doom, 
The world’s great oracle in times to come ; 

There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British Queen. 


Thy trees, fair Windsor !. now shall leave their woods, 
And half thy forests rush into thy floods, 

Bear Britain’s thunder, and her cross display, 

To the bright regions of the rising day ; 

Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole ; 
Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars and borne by spicy gales! 

For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 

The pearly shell its lucid globe infold, 

And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 


The time shall come, when free ag seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind ; 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
Aud seas but join the regions they divide ; 





TAMESIS VATICINIUM. 


GUBLIMIS medio, fluvialem innixus in urnam, 
(In zephyros glauc& veste fluente leves,) 

Assurgit Tamesis ; mox lumina czrula vertit 
Arcem ad turrigeram, Vindelisora, tuam. 

Tum caput inclinans loquitur, dum flamina cessant, 
Dum tacita ad ripam leniter unda fluit. 


Salve! sancta diu Pax expectata per orbem, 
Quz Tamesis famam sidera ad ipsa feres ! 
Tibridos aspiciant eternam flumina Romam, 
Spumeus auriferis turgeat Hermus aquis, 
Ceelo decurrat septemplex Nilus ab ipso, 
Regna que mille rigans spicea dona ferat ; 
Non tamen illa nove capient celebranda Camxenz 
Flumina, ceu ponto, condita laude med. 
Volge ferratis splendescat ripa catervis, 
Ad Rhenum, hastarum ceu nemus, arma micent ; 
Agmina barbaricus jactet servilia Ganges, 
Sint Tamesi pacis munera, pacis honor. 
Non mea arenosi rubefactum flumen Iberi 
Sanguine, non Istri stirps mea tinget aquas. 
Rure meo messor tutas illesus aristas 
Falce premet, pastor ducet inermis oves ; 
Nulla per bas suberunt belli vestigia silvas, 
Nec nisi silvestri cade madebit humus. 
Dormiet et lituus dum cornua leta sonabunt, 
Tela avibus tantum sint ve molesia feris. 
Aspice que crebris surgentia culmina villis 
nga super vitreos dent simulacra lacus ; 
Aspice ut Auguste sacrata cacumina crescunt, 
Dusateaes sublimi vertice pacis opus. 
Amplus ubi geminas arcus complectitur urbes 
En nova mirantes aula coronat aquas! 
Hic adeunda olim cunctis oracula terris, 
Indomite gentes hic sibi fata petent ; 
Hie tibi supplicibus Regina Britannica donis, 
Reges, hic populi, debita vota ferent. 


Robora tune silvas tibi Vindelisora relinquent, 
Et memora in fluvium dimidiata ruent, 
Sole sub E6éo gestabunt fulmina belli, 
Anglica, et ostendent fulgida signa Crucis, 
Torpet ubi fluctus glacialia littora visent, 
Qua micat astricto vivida flamma polo ; 
Australive sub axe, novis hortantibus astris, 
Pandent fragranti vela superba noto! 

Sint mea queque electra fluunt, quot balsama sudant, 
Quzaque ardent gemmz, queque coralla rubent, 
Queque metalla oriens maturat Phcebus* in aurum, 

Quasque tegit baccas lucida concha maris. 


Tempus erit, Tamesis cum ponti aut emulus aure, 
Humano generi libera dona feret. 

Plurima ferventi sedet advena classis in estu, 
Quas que secat terras jungere pontus amat, 


* ¢Chercher l’or malgré l’onde et le vent 
Aux lieux oi le soleil le forme en se levant.’ 
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Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
Cc. 


And the new world laun 


forth to meet the old. 


Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide, 
And feathered people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths, and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire ! 


Oh stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves ; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof’d with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to —— hell, 


In brazen bonds shall barbarous 


iscord dwell ; 


Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 

And mad Ambition shall attend her there ; 
There purple Vengeance, bathed in gore, retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires ; 
There hated Envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel ; 
There faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. 


A VISIT TO THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


EW of our readers can have 
assed the neighbourhood of 

St. James’s Church during the last 
four or five years, without having 
noticed, in its progress to comple- 
tion, a large and cee stone 
building, with one front to Picca- 
dilly, and another to Jermyn-street. 
Many were the conjectures of om- 
nibus travellers respecting the use 
for which this splendid pe was 
designed; but the prevalent opinion 
appeared to be, that it was intended 
for a new Post-office. It was sup- 
posed that the officials of that 
department, studious of the con- 
venience .of the public, were en- 
deavouring to follow the extension 
of the metropolis westward, by 
taking up a position nearly as much 
in advance of Charing-cross as that 
is in advance of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. The building, however, 
was no Post-office, but the Museum 
of Practical Geology. We had the 
pleasure of being present at its 
opening on the 12th of May, at 
which Prince Albert presided, 
manifesting his usual interest in 
everything connected with science 
and with works of public utility. 
We have since visited it several 
times, minutely examining its con- 
tents, and their arrangement, and 


have no hesitation in declaring that, 
viewed merely as a place of rational 
amusement, opened gratuitously to 
the public, it forms a valuable addi- 
tion to the sights of the metropolis. 
It aims, however, at higher ends, 
and it is intended that it shall be- 
come available fors tudy and instruc- 
tion, in the application of geology 
to the arts which’ minister to the 
necessities and conveniences of 
human life. 

The Museum of Practical Geology 
is no new institution, though it has 
recently changed its name—not very 
gh that which it for- 
merly bore, of the Museum of 
Economie Geology. It was long 
buried in the obscurity of Craig’s- 
court; it has now come forth into 
our most public thoroughfare, and 
sits enthroned in its palace, to 
receive the admiration and abide the 
criticism of the public. This Museum 
is an appendage to the Government 
Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, which commenced some 
fifteen years ago in connexion with 
the Ordnance Survey, and was after- 
wards transferred to the control 
of the department of Woods and 
Works. The scientific super- 
intendence both of the survey and 
the Museum has been conducted 
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Emicat extremas en! gloria nostra per oras, 
Et novus antiquo fit comes orbis ovans. 


Tune mea pennigere celebrabunt littora gentes, 
Serica’tune estis mira carina meos, 

Et juvenes nudi, et pictus mirabitur hospes 
Insuetas vestes, et nova verba sono. 


O Pax extremas pande aurea regna per oras 
Dum sileant pugne, dum juga dura cadant. 

Dum liber fuscos indus meditetur amores, 
Dum carpat proprii munera tuta soli; 

Tum genus aspiciet rediviva Peruvia regum, 
Aurea tum rursus Mexica tecta dabunt. 

Auspice te, vinclis Discordia barbara ahenis, 
A Terris exul, Tartara dira petet; 

Huic comes horribili stipata superbia curd, 


Vesana Ambitio, 
Sanguinolenta illuce 


allidus Horror erit ; 
indicta subacta recedet ; 


Et flammas secum et tela retusa feret. 
Tnvidia ipsa suas sentire invisa colubras 

Cceperit, et fractam Peena dolere rotam ; 
Seditio incassum frendens ibi vincula rodet, 

Sanguinis et Furias uret anhela sitis. 
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from their commencement by Sir 
Henry De la Beche, so well known 
for his geological works; for the 
leading part which he has long taken 
in the researches and discussions of 
the Geological Society; for the 
practical turn of his investigations; 
and for his command over the 
physics of geology. The two latter 
— eminently entitle him to 
the situation which he holds, of 
scientific adviser to the government, 
when they require advice on prac- 
tical questions having relation to 
geology and its kindred sciences. 

It appears that, in 1835, Sir H. 
De la Beche suggested to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that the 
persons pe on the geological 
survey had constant opportunities, 
which. it was desirable should not 
be lost, of collecting specimens illus- 
trative of the mineral wealth of the 
kingdom—ofsubstances, forinstance, 
from which useful metals are ex- 
tracted; of materials used for building 
and road-making; of stones, earths, 
and clays employed, or capable of 
being employed, in the decorative 

Nor were the interests of 
agriculture forgotten in the plan pro- 
posed; for independently of the ad- 
vantages which landowners in gene- 
ral must derive from the diffusion 
of knowledge tending to develo 
the mineral wealth contained in the 





substrata of their estates, and in- 
dependently of the benefit which 
they, in common with other in- 
terests, must derive from everything 
which tends to increase the supply, 
improve the quality, and diminish 
the cost of building and road 
materials, and of the metals neces- 
sary to the operations of husbandry, 
it was proposed to form a collection 
of specimens exhibiting the different 
varieties of soils, with their re- 
spective subsoils, and of the various 
kinds of mineral manures used, or 
capable of being used, to correct the 
chemical and mechanical defects of 
the surface soil. It was proposed, 
also, that the laboratory attached to 
the Museum should be open, at a 
moderate rate, for the analysis of 
soils and manures, as well as of 
mineral substances more imme- 
diately connected with mining and 
metallurgy, and their dependent 
manufactures. In connexion with 
the mining department, it was pro- 
posed to add a Record-oflice, as sug- 

ested to the Government by the 

ritish Association, in which should 
be deposited, for reasons which we 
cannot now stop to explain, plans, 
sections, and models of mines and 
collieries, with models of the tools 
and machinery employed in working 
them. 

It was considered that, by means 
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of the various departments of such 
an establishment, and of the maps 
of the Geological Survey, a vast 
amount of scattered information of 
great economic importance might be 
concentrated, and rendered acces- 
sible. The proposal received the 
approbation of the government; 
the Commissioners of Woods were 
directed to provide a house for the 
museum; Lord Duncannon, as Chief 
Commissioner, requested Sir Henry 
De la Beche to take charge of it; and 
officers were appointed to preside 
over the amok departments. By 
their activity, by the liberality of 
individuals, and by purchase, a col- 
lection was acquired, which speedily 
outgrew the confined space allotted 
to it in Craig’s-court. The govern- 
ment determined to erect the pre- 
sent commodious and elegant build- 
ing, for which grants were, from 
time to time, voted by Parliament ; 
the establishments of the Geological 
Survey and the Museum were re- 
moved to it in the commencement 
of 1850; and as soon as the fitting- 
up of the cabinets, and the arrange- 
ment of the specimens could be 
completed, it was opened to the 
public by Prince Albert, a few days 
after the more extensive, but ephe- 
meral collection, illustrative of the 
industry of all nations, had been 
installed by her Majesty in the 
Crystal Palace with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, which, if poetry has not 
fled the earth in these utilitarian 
days, cannot fail to evoke another 
Spenser, to celebrate the glories of 
ictoria in another Fairy Queen. 
Those who know how few visitors 
resorted to the Museum while it 
remained in Craig’s-court, might 
have supposed that, with so for- 
midable a rival as the Hyde-park 
Exhibition, it would have been en- 
tirely neglected. In this they have 
been agreeably disappointed: it has 
been visited by more than two 
hundred persons every day since it 
was opened; and from the interest 
which the public appear to take in 
it, the numbers may be expected to 
increase ceadecahhy when it shall 
become better known. Itis open for 
ublic inspection on Mondays, Tues- 
ys, and Wednesdays, and closed 
for study and instruction during the 
remainder of the week. 
Having thus briefly traced the 
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history of the Museum, and the 
objects proposed in establishing it, 
we shall request the reader to accom- 
pany us in a visit of inspection, in 
order to judge how far those objects 
have been realized. The establish- 
ment divides itself into the depart- 
ments of the Museum, the Mining 
Record Office and Model Room, 
the Laboratory, the Library, and 
the Theatre, or Lecture-room. The 
Museum, again, comprises three 
divisions—that illustrative of stones, 
marbles, and other materials appli- 
cable to the purposes of archi- 
tecture and naleiiees that illus- 
trative of the metallic ores, andother 
mineral substances, which form the 
raw material of various useful and 
ornamental manufactures; andlastly, 
the collection of the rocks from 
which those minerals are derived, 
and of the organic remains arranged 
stratigraphically, which characterize 
the different parts of the fossiliferous 
series. 

The building materials are ar- 
ranged in a hall, which, with the 
library, the lecture-room, and the 
directors’ private room, occupies 
the ground floor of the building. 
The first objects which strike the 
eye are the beautiful pilasters of 
polished granite and marble, of the 
red serpentine of the Lizard, and 
the green serpentine of Connamara, 
which adorn the walls, having 
polished slabs of serpentine and of 
granite between them. The centre 
of the floor is ornamented with 
encaustic tiles, and with mosaic 
composed of tessere, of various 
forms and colours, manufactured b 
Prosser’s patent process, in whieh 
clay in the state of dry powder is 
subjected to pressure, and subse- 
quent vitrification. 

This mosaic pavement is sur- 
rounded by polished slabs of red 
and dark granite, which, from 
their slippery surface, appear better 
adapted to many other purposes than 
thatof flooring. Rengedsoanithohell 
are some short columns of polished 
marble, of various colours, from De- 
vonshire, Derbyshire, and Ireland, 
inscribed with the names of the 
localities from which they were ob- 
tained, and destined, eventually, to 
receive the busts of eminent deceased 
British geologists. Geology, how- 
ever, is ayouthfulscience, numbering 
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littlemorethan fifty years: andthough ‘ 


y years constitute the larger por- 
tion of the life of man, most of its 
early cultivators are still living— 
and long may they yet live. There 
are therefore only four busts at 
present admited to this Valhalla 
of Geology —those of Hutton, 
Playfair, Hall, and Smith. The 
first three represent the Scotch 
school of geology and geological 
theory as it existed during the 
Wernerian and Huttonian contro- 
versy, when it was just emerg- 
ing from the chaos of cosmological 
speculation. Smith represents the 

nglish school of geology, of which 
he is the acknowledged father, and 
geology in its practical application to 
mining, engineering, andagriculture. 
It was Smith who established for the 
whole English series, from the chalk 
to the coal measures, the order of 
succession and the general law of 
their dip. The same facts had been 
determined for a smaller portion of 
the German series by Werner, and 
appeartohave been known as regards 
a part of that of England, by Mitchel, 
Cavendish, and Smeaton; though 
they had not given publicity to their 
knowledge. The fact that each group 
of strata is characterized by apeculiar 
assemblage of organic remains, by 
which it may be identified under the 
most oppositemineral characters, and 
when the underlying and overlying 
rocksareconcealed, was a discovery of 
great practical importance which was 
exclusively his own. Despised by the 
practical men of his day as a visionary 
theorist, and named in derision, 
Strata Smith—a name which after- 
wards became an honourable appella- 
tion—equally despised duringagreat 
part of his career by scientitic geolo- 
gists, as an empirical intruder amon 
‘well educated geognosts,’—by whic 
they meant, as one of Smith’s pupils 
has said, men who viewed nature only 
through the spectacles of Werner,— 
he achieved a number of triumphs 
in the application of his inenieten, 
any one of which would be sufficient 
to immortalize a geologist of the 

resent day. His knowledge of the 

ws of stratification and of the phe- 
nomena of springs, enabled him to 
drain the Prisley bog for the Duke 
of Bedford, in which a professional 
land-drainer of no small celebrity had 
failed from want of that knowledge; 
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it aided him greatly in his engineer- 
ing practiceasaconstructorof canals ; 
it enabled him to secure to Scar- 
borough a supply of water fit for 
domestic purposes; and to restore to 
Bath its medicinal springs, which 
had been diverted by a neighbouring 
trial for coal. His knowledge of the 
regular succession of strata brought 
into operation the valuable South 
Hetton Colliery, by sinking through 
the magnesian limestone, beneath 
which it was the received opinion of 
the coal viewers of the north that no 
workable coalexisted. By studying 
the action of the sea uponthecoast, he 
learned a cheap and effectual method 
of stoppinga large breach inthe sand- 
hills aaah exclude the sea from forty 
thousand acres of valuable land in 
eastern Norfolk, when a large ex- 
penditure had been vainly incurred 
to accomplish the same end by the or- 
dinary means. SirJohnJohnstonehas 
enumerated among Smith’s triumphs 
his discovery, that certain peculiari- 
ties of soil on parts of the Hackness 
estate were traceable to their geo-~ 
logical relations. His great and 
crowning work was the construction, 
solely by his own labours, and al- 
most exclusively from his own 
pareey resources, of the first geo- 
ogical map of England and Wales, 
a work on which the Philosopher 
D’Aubisson pronounced this eulo- 

ium—‘ Ce que les minéralogistes 
es plus distingués ont fait dans une 
ae partie de l’Allemagne dans une 

emi-siécle, un seul homme (M. 
William Smith, ingénier des mines) 
l’a entrepris et eflectué pour toute 
l’ Angleterre ; etson travail, aussi beau 
par son résultat, qu'il est étonnant 
par son étendue, a fait conclure que 
l Angleterre est requlizrement divisée 
en couches, que l’ordre de leur super- 
position n'est jamais interverti, et 
que ce sont exactement des fossiles 
semblablesqu’on trouve dans toutes les 
parties de la méme couche et & de 
grandes distances.’ The very dis- 
covery, however, that each bed had 
been in succession and for ages the 
bed of the sea, and that it contained 
the remains of the animals and plants 
which had inhabited the neighbour- 
hood during its formation, though it 
produced in the hands of Smith im- 
portant practical results, led his sue- 
cessors away from the economic 


application of geology. They have 
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been so fascinated by the wonders 
which the ancient natural history of 
the earth presents, that their atten- 
tion has been directed more to the 
solution of abstruse questions in 
zoology and botany in relation to 
past time; in tracing the connexion 
of these with changes in the distri- 
bution of landand water at successive 
periods, and in endeavouring to dis- 
cover their causes, than in applying 
the results of those changes to the 
economic requirements of that age of 
the world in which we live. 

Interesting as these inquiries are 
to science, they are not practical 
geology. Werner was a mining 
engineer, who applied geology, or, 
as he called it, geognosy, to the 
— of mining. His geolo 

mineralogy for its basis. His 
successors overlaid geology with 
mineralogical refinements. With 
them, questions as to the age of a 
rock were referred to the gonio- 
meter; that is to say, its position 
in the series was determined by the 
angles of the crystals contained in 
it. Smith’s later successors are 
overlaying geology with refinements 
in paleontology. It is only the 
broad features of the fossil contents 
of strata which are of much use in 
eological field work; and we would 
Back Smith, were he living, for the 
identification of strata by his homely 
pundibs, poundstones, and hog’s-ear 
oysters, and for turning the know- 
ledge thus obtained to practical 
account, against the most profound 
palzontologists of the present day, 
with their wire-drawn distinctions, 
and their babel of synonymes, which 
they make it the business of a life 
to extend or to reduce—setting u 
names like skittles, to be knocke 
down, and knocking them down to 
be set up again. 

The mention of William Smith 
naturally leads us to the cabinets 
which contain the specimens of 
building stones collected by the 
commission, in which he was asso- 
ciated with Sir Henry De la Beche 
and Mr. Barry, to select the stone 
best adapted to the construction of 
the New Houses of Parliament. 
About the time of the appointment 
of this commission, we remember 
hearing Smith asked, at a meeting 
of the British Association, the best 
method of determining the durability 
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of a building stone. ‘Go into the 
church-yards of the neighbourhood,’ 
was his reply, ‘and look at the 
dates on the tombstones.’ Acting 
on this principle, the commissioners 
have attached to each specimen, not 
only the name of the locality from 
which it was obtained, but of the 
edifices, ancient and modern, which 
have been built with it. The speci- 
mens are cubes of six inches, show- 
ing the appearance of the stone 
when dressed. They are arranged 
in three cases, which contain, re- 
spectively, limestones { m the 
oolitic, carboniferous, an¢. permian 
(magnesian limestone) ser*vs ;. sand- 
stones of the coal measures, and of 
the old and of the new red sand- 
stone; and, lastly, granites and 
a This collection should 
e studied in connexion with the 
report of the commissioners. Their 
report contains full descriptions of 
the colour of each kind of stone, its 
mineral composition, the weight of 
water which it absorbs in a given 
time, the size of the particles dis- 
integrated under Brard’s process, 
whichis considered to indicateclosely 
the action of the atmosphere, and 
its cohesive strength, or power of 
resisting pressure, as determined b 
means of the hydrostatic press. To 
these they added notices of the size 
of the blocks in which it can be 
obtained, its cost per cubic foot at 
the quarry and in London. From 
a favourable combination of these 
conditions, the commissioners re- 
commended the magnesian limestone 
of Bolsover Moor and its neighbour- 
hood. Of its durability they had 
practical proof, in the sharp and 
clear mouldings, and even chisel 
marks of some of the external parts 
of Southwell Church, built with it in 
the tenth and twelfth centuries. It 
consists chiefly of carbonate of lime 
and magnesia; and the varieties 
were found to be the most durable 
in which the proportions of those 
constituents approached the nearest 
to those in which they combine to 
form dolomite, or the crystallised 
carbonate of limo and magnesia. 
This stone has been employed for 
the exterior of the New Palace at 
Westminster and for the Museum 
of Practical Geolo; Its aptitude 
for the purpose of exte orna- 
mental architecture is proved by the 
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sculpture which adorns the exterior 
of both buildings, particularly the 
former. It is proved also by two 
pieces of sculpture in the Museam— 
the one a statue of Minerva in this 
stone from Huddleston—the other, 
a bust of Bacchus in the same stone, 
from <Anston, both in Yorkshire. 
Why Bacchus, however, was selected 
to typify the two houses of Parlia- 
ment and economic geology is a 
mystery which we have been unable 
to fathom. The British lion with 
his mane was perhaps too hacknied; 
but if it was Sosired to exhibit the 
fitness of this stone for fine and 
delicate sculpture, some more appro- 
priate emblem of legislation and 
science might surely have been 
found in which this quality could 
have been shown quite as well as 
by the clustering Toles and vine- 
wreath of the jolly god. 

Some beautiful tables of black 
marble from Derbyshire, inlaid with 
coloured marbles of the same county, 
prove, no less than the pilasters, 
and slabs, and columns which have 
been already noticed, the resources 
which Britain possesses in stones 


adapted to ornamental purposes. 
Among the marbles specially adapted 
to inlaid work, and from the small 
size of the pieces in which it can 
only be obtained, adapted to that 
kind of work alone, a red marble 


from the Duke of Devonshire’s 
estates, of equal if not superior 
beauty to the celebrated rossa antica, 
shines conspicuously. 

The connexion of plaster casts of 
the Belvidere Apollo and the Dying 
Gladiator with geology may not, at 
first sight, be very obvious. They 
are intended, however, to illustrate 
the use of gypsum, or sulphate of 
lime, in the decorative arts. The 
Apollo is a cast in which plaster of 
Paris, or gypsum deprived by calci- 
nation of the water combined with 
it, is used in the ordinary way. The 
Dying Gladiator is formed of Keene’s 
marble cement, in which gypsum and 
borax are the ingredients, and which 
is susceptible of a polish like that of 
marble. By the same ingredients, 
combined with various colouring 
materials, imitations are produced of 
different coloured marbles, which 
are shown on a small scale in the 
cabinets, and on a large scale on the 
walls of the flight of stairs by which 
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the second floor of the building is 
reached. Beautiful, however, as 
this composition is, its durability is 
very questionable, from the ten- 
dency of the borax contained in it to 
effervesce. Other beautiful imita- 
tions of coloured stones are shown 
in the same case, which are formed 
on Cheverton’s method, by heating 
gypsum, so as to deprive it of water, 
tinting it with different colours, and 
then saturating it with water. There 
are two varieties of sulphate of lime; 
the one containing water chemicall 
combined with it—the other desti- 
tute of water. A cut and polished 
specimen of the anhydrous, or water- 
less variety, from Derbyshire, proves 
its fitness for small ornaments. The 
beauty of the fibrous variety of 
hydrous gypsum, and its fitness for 
small ornaments, is shown b 
specimens from Nottingham, both 
wrought and unwrought. The 
massive variety, which is white 
veined with red, was formerly much 
used for monumental purposes, 
under the name of alabaster. From 
its softness, it is more easily wrought 
than marble, but is not susceptible 
of so good a polish. The cabinets 
exhibit it in its unwrought state; a 
very large vase of it adorns the hall 
of the Museum, and the walls near 
the entrance are lined with polished 
slabs of it. This variety, which 
abounds in the trias (New Red Marl) 
of Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Gla- 
mated yields the chief British 
supply of plaster of Paris. The 
French derive theirs from the 
gypsum quarries of Montmartre, in 
the eocene tertiaries celebrated for 
the bones of extinct mammals en- 
tombed in them and for the re- 
searches of the great Cuvier, the 
founder of the science of .palezon- 
tology. 

Selenite, or crystallised hydrous 
sulphate of lime, is found in the 
Oxford clay, the Lias clay, and more 
or less in all clays, in which the sul- 
phuric acid derived from the decom- 
position of sulphuret of iron has 
come in contact with the carbonate 
of lime of shells, or with other cal- 
careous matter. The crystals are 
however generally small, and not 
in sufficient abundance to be applied 
to economic purposes. The Museum 
contains some large and beautiful 
crystals presented by Prince Albert 
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from Duke Ernest's mine near the 
Castle of Reinhardsbrun, where they 
are in sufficient quantity to be applied 
to economic uses. 

On the opposite side of the hall 
is a case containing specimens of the 
beautiful white bricks of Suffolk, and 
of the clay of which they, as well asthe 
red bricks manufactured at the same 
works, are made. In this department, 
the Museum is at present very de- 
fective. A collection of the various 
earths and clays used in the manu- 
facture of bricks and tiles, and of 
the manufactured produce of each, 
would fill an apartment nearly as 
large as the hall itself; but the col- 
lective economic importance of the 
numerous brick and tile works scat- 
tered throughout the kingdom in 
which those articles are made by 
hundreds of millions, is such as to 
entitle them to the space in an 
establishment of this kind which 
such a collection would require. 
Though not a showy, it would form 
an useful addition to the Museum. 
The value of an acre of such earth 
or clay is very considerable, and a 
comparison of this description of raw 
material, and of its manufactured 
produce, collected from every forma- 
tion, and placed in juxtaposition, 
could not fail to lead to investigations 
highly beneficial to the owners of 
land. Difference in the quality of 
the results obtained from materials 
of the same kind would suggest 
inquiry—how far the inferiority of 
some was due to inferiority of the 
materials, and how far to defects in 
the process of manufacture. A col- 
lection of limestones used for cement 
and agricultural purposes, would be 
equally useful, accompanied by a 
chemicalanalysisof each, with notices 
of the localities where they occur, 
and the cost on the spot of the lime 
which they yield. It is frequently 
better economy to bring a superior 
article from a distance, than to use 
one of inferior quality which is near 
at hand. The same remark applies to 
raw materials. The roads of the New 
Red Sandstone district of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, which is destitute 
of any but very friable stone, have 
benefited by the use of syenetic 

enstone, lene from Penmaen 

awr, in North Wales; and those 
of the neighbourhood of London have 
been much improved by the substi- 
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tution of the tough hornblende rocks 
of Charnwood Forest for the more 
brittle granites and chalk flints, 
which had with great advantage 
displaced the ordinary gravel of the 
neighbourhood. 

Long as we have lingered in the 
department allotted to the stones 
used in architecture and sculpture, 
we must not quit it without some 
notice of the copy in greenstone of 
an Egyptian bust of Bubastes in the 
British Museum. Many of the 
Egyptian statues are of greenstone, 
and excite admiration, not more at 
the progress the art of sculpture had 
made among that people at an early 
period, than at the sagacity in the 
choice of durable materials of which 
they furnish evidence. The copy is of 
coarse-grained greenstone from near 
Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, of the 
same composition and general ap- 
pearance as the original ; containing 
no quartz, it was worked with greater 
ease than common granite. It was 
first brought to a general form by 
steel tools, hardened to a particular 
temper, and so constructed as to 
P uce a succession of moderate 

atterings, rather than the detach- 
ment of large pieces by violent blows. 
The bruised surface was then rubbed 
with coarse emery and sheet lead, 
then with fine emery and water of 
Ayrstone, and finally a polish was 
given with putty powder. The time 
consumed on the work was seventy- 
six days, and the cost of the sculp- 
ture, exclusive of the trifling cost of 
the stone, twenty-five pounds. All 
greenstones and all granites are 
not equally durable ; some varieties 
decompose more rapidly than almost 
any stone. Their durability depends 
on the composition of the felspar 
which they contain. Those in which 
it is in the state of compact felspar, 
are more durable than those which 
contain that mineral in the form of 
coarse crystals. There is no better 
criterion of the durability of a stone, 
than the manner in which the surface 
of its native rocks is weathered, and 
it must have been by such observa- 
tions thatthe Egyptians were guided, 
in the absence of chemical and mine- 
ralogicalknowledge. The collection 
which has been made in this museum 
of the more durable crystalline rocks, 
with notices of the localities where 
they are found, must prove of great 
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value to the arts of architecture and 
sculpture, inimparting that durabilit 
to our public buildings in which 
some of the finest of them are so 
lamentably deficient. A similar col- 
lection of those which decompose 
most rapidly, would be equally bene- 
ficial to agriculture. Taananed 
trap, the name common to green- 
stone, basalt, and porphyry, is used 
with great advantage in some dis- 
tricts, under the name of marl, as a 
fertilizer of soils deficient in the pot- 
ash, lime, and alumina, which form 
part of the constituents of those 
rocks. 

Our examination of the building 
materials commenced with the most 
ornamental portion, which are cer- 
tain by their beauty and position to 
be the first to catch the eye of the 
visitor. In like manner,the beautiful 
porcelain and glass will be the first 
to attract attention on entering the 
second floor of the building, allotted 
to the metallic and non-metallic 
minerals which furnish the raw 
material of some of our most im- 
portant manufactures. We shall 
therefore commence our description 
of the contents of that room with 


the vitreous series. All the elegance 
of form, delicacy of texture, and 


brilliancy of colour, _ rivalling 
Nature’s workmanship of gem and 
flower, which are dis ell in these 
cabinets of glass a porcelain, are 
the results of the skilful combination 
of a variety of earths and metallic 
oxides, possessing in themselves 
no pretensions to beauty. The 
materials employed in the potteries 
of Staffordshire and the porcelain 
manufactories of Derby and Wor- 
cester, are only vartially furnished 
by the neighbourhood of the works. 
In each locality, the manufacture 
originated in facilities for obtaining 
fuel, afforded by the vicinity of the 
coal measures, and by some bed of 
clay derived from that or some ad- 
jacent formation which produced 
common earthenware of peculiar 
colour and texture, but widely 
different in composition and general 
aspect from the fine stone-ware 
china and porcelain produced in the 
more advanced state of the manu- 
facture. These have been brought 
to their present degree of perfection 
by the addition of a great number 
of substances derived from various 
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and distant quarters, till the origi 
clay forms but a small portion of the 
ingredients. The eocene tertiaries 
of Poole and Bovey Tracey furnish 
a white clay, the perfection of which 
consists in the total absence of 
colour when burned. Cornwall 
sends a more fusible china clay, 
formed both naturally and artificially 
from the felspar of decomposed 
granite. The chalk districts of the 
southernand easterncounties furnish 
the flints, and Wales the chert, to 
line the bottom of the mills, in which 
the calcined flints are ground to a 
white impalpable powder. Foreiga 
as well as British mines have yielded 
the gold and the mercury employed 
in the gilding, as well as the 
numerous metallic oxides which 
have produced that transparent 
glaze and those brilliant colours. 
The museum is at present deficient 
in a collection of the raw materials 
of earthenware and porcelain, as 
well as of specimens exhibiting the 
process of manufacture in its stages 
of unbaked clay, baked clay, or 
biscuit, biscuit coloured and glazed, 
and biscuit enamel-glazed. The 
collection of materials is at present 
confined to a few specimens of the 
Cornish decomposed granite or china 
stone, and of the artificial china clay 
produced from it. These are on the 
north side of the room, under the 
collection of Worcester porcelain. 
We have no doubt that, A se more 
complete, it will be removed to a 
more appropriate place on the south 
side, near the cases exhibiting 
specimens illustrating the history of 
the Staffordshire potteries from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
till they attained their culminating 
point through the skill and taste of 
Nedgwood. ‘This series formed 
art of the collection of the late 
Fnoch Wood, the friend and co- 
temporary of Wedgwood. It ex- 
hibits the manufacture in its rude 
and stationary condition from 1330 
to 1600, the brown ware of the 
seventeenth century, the tortoise- 
shell ware from 1710 to 1730, the 
first white ware made by the use of 
calcined flints, the Queen’s ware of 
Wedgwood between 1740 and 1760; 
and finally, his stone ware as it ad- 
vanced to perfection between 1760 
and 1795. Before Wedgwood’s time, 
the Staffordshire potteries produced 
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only a coarse earthenware, very 
brittle, and devoid of taste, either 
as regards form or ornament. The 
first step of improvement consisted 
in the adoption of such a mixture 
of ingredients as rendered it capable 
of bearing the extremes of heat and 
cold ; but it was still nearly destitute 
of ornament, and exhibited only a 
—_ cane-coloured surface, the pro- 
uce of a fine grey marl found in the 
interstices of the coal measures. 
This obtained the name of Queen’s 
ware, from the patronage of Queen 
Charlotte, and laid the foundation of 
Wedgwood’s success. At the next 
stage it had advanced but little in 
the way of embellishment, beyond 
that of a coloured rim. At a subse- 
quent period, the art of transferring 
printed designs* to clay adorned the 
commonest utensils, at a cheap rate, 
with what would have otherwise 
been costly ornaments ; finally, more 
elegant forms were introduced, and 
the texture was improved, until it 
became a fine white stone ware, ap- 
proaching nearly to porcelain, with 
the exception of its transparency ; 
and its excellence became such for 
workmanship, solidity, power of re- 
sisting heat and cold, the im- 
netrability of its glaze by acids, 
auty, cheapness, and convenience, 
that it acquired a general demand in 
all parts of the world. This collection 
exhibits specimens of the more costly 
and ornamental articles of Wedg- 
wood’s manufacture,—his imitation 
of the Etruscan vases,‘ of the 
basaltes of ancient Egypt, a black 
earthenware, so called Som its re- 
semblance to the stone of that name, 
and his unique jasper or onyx, a 
white porcellaneous biscuit of great 
delicacy and beauty, which has the 
property of receiving throughout its 
whole substance, from the admixture 
of metallic oxides, the same colours 
as those oxides communicate to an 
enamel in fusion. This property 
renders it peculiarly applicable to 
the production of cameos and all 
subjects which require to be shown 
in basso relievo. way of episode 
to this history of the Staffordshire 
potteries, the collection narrates 
that of the red Japan ware, which 
was made there from 1710 to 1720, 
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in imitation of that which began to 
be imported into Europe about the 
end of the seventeenth century. 
The manufactory was established by 
the Elers, two brothers from Nurem- 
berg, who having found a bed of 
very compact and red clay, about 
two miles from Burslem, established 
works in a retired place, with every 
precaution for concealing the secret 
of the process, even to that of em- 
ploying ignorant and idiotic work- 
men. Astbury the elder, brother 
of him who introduced the use of 
calcined flints, counterfeited idiocy, 
got into their employ, and discovered 
their method. N umerous establish- 
ments now arose in competition 
with that of the Elers, who were 
obliged, in consequence of the 
prejudice against foreigners, to 
abandon their works, and retire to 
the neighbourhood of London, 
where, it is probable that they con- 
tributed to the establishment of the 
manufactory of porcelain at Chelsea. 

Let us now cross to the north 
side of the room, where are arranged 
an historical collection of the Chelsea 
oS from 1720 to 1780; of 

erby, 1730 to 1848; of Worcester, 
Coalbrook Dale, Swansea, and Naut 
Garer. The last may be considered 
as an episode on the history of the 
Worcester and Swansea works, simi- 
lar to that which the red Japan 
ware forms in the history of those 
of Staffordshire. It was carried on 
by two runaway workmen, who were 
under engagements for a term of 
years to Flight and Barr of Worces- 
ter; and whether they were ruined 
by an action from their former em- 
ployers, or whether the process was 
too costly to be profitable, the ma- 
nufactory lasted for two years only. 
Its produce during that ihect period 
is as much valued for its beauty as 
its rarity. In the specimens in the 
Museum rose colour prevails, mixed 
with some green, and a little gilding. 
The designs, whether landscape or 
flowers, evince art of a high grade, 
and, to our taste, these are the most 
chaste and elegant specimens of 
British porcelain we ever saw. Con- 
nected with the Chelsea works is a 
curious anecdote, of some unsuccess- 
ful experiments made there by Dr. 


* This, as well as the use of Cornish china-clay, originated at Worcester, and 
was adopted in Staffordshire. 
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Johnson, who imagined that he had 
discovereda method of improving the 
composition of porcelain. Though 
the manufacture ceased, at a period 
so comparatively recent as 1780, all 
traces of works have so completely 
vanished, that attempts to discover 
the site were ineffectual, till it was 
found by Mr. Sims, the author of 
Illustrated London, to be occupied 
by a public-house. When the malieg 
ob porcelain ceased, the premises 
passed into the hands of a paper- 
making company, and a tap was 
opened to supply the workmen be- 
longing to it with beer, the trade in 
which appears to have been more 
prosperous and panes than that 
of either porcelain or paper. Ad- 
joining eases exhibit specimens of 

truscan pottery, illustrative of its 
form, painting, and texttre—speci- 
mens of the result of the first em- 

loyment of the Cornish china clays 
in 1768, and of thin egg-shell china 
in imitation of the Oriental. There 
are also a few specimens of the por- 
celain of the most celebrated foreign 
manufactures. 

From the porcelain let us now 
pass to the glass. In this part of 
the collection we find specimens of 
the ancient glass of Chaldea and 
Babylon; Greek glass, and Celtic 
lass, represented by the Glan 

eidr, or Druidical beads, from a 
barrow near Salisbury. Among the 
specimens of Roman glass collected 
in the vicinity of Naples, a large 
cinerary urn, excavated from a tomb 
at Puteoli, proves that the art had 
attained a considerable degree of 
perfection among that people. It 
contained coins of the reign of Titus. 
Passing on to the cabinets contain- 
ing modern glass, we see the mate- 
rials used in making flint glass, 
namely, Aylesbury sand, American 
sand, nitrate of potassa, carbonate 
of soda, peroxide of manganese, and 
red lead—the materials for making 
sheet glass, viz. the usual sand, sul- 
phate of soda, arseniate of lead, per- 
oxide of manganese, anthracite, and 
chalk. Our limits forbid any at- 
tempt to describe the objects for 
which the ingredients enumerated 
are added to the silex and the alkali 
which form the basis of all glass. 
By these transparent and colourless 
glass is produced, except when too 
much manganese is employed, which 
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imparts to it a purple tinge ; while 
an excess of oxide of lead makes it 
heavy, and of a yellow hue. In 
adjoining cases are lumps of coloured 
glass, produced by the various me- 
tallic oxides—blue by cobalt, yellow 
by oxide of silver, pink by oxide of 
gold, green and ruby by the oxides of 
copper, white and opaque by phos- 
phate of lime. In the modern orna- 
mental glass, the coloured and trans- 
parent varieties are combined in 
various ways. ‘Transparent glass is 
painted with metallic oxides, as 
enamel, or coated with coloured glass, 
which is partially removed to produce 
designs. Rods of opaque, white, and 
variously coloured glasses, areunited, 
and the outside is coated with 
colourless glass. In this last way 
are produced those beautiful letter 
weightscontaining flowers of coloured 
glass, inclosed in transparent glass, 
which have lately been brought out 
in imitation of the mille fiore of the 
Venetians. A case devoted to Ve- 
netian glass renders it evident, that 
as regards elegance of form and 
brilliancy of colour, the moderns 
have the advantage, while the artists 
of Venice were superior in the light- 
ness and clearness of their transpa- 
rent glass, which is free from lead. 
It is a singular fact, that the art of 
enveloping orem and coloured in 
transparent glass was learned by them 
from the agri beads of the savage 
tribes of Africa. Connected with 
these is a history as disgraceful to 
British commerce as the revenue 
derived from the worship of Jugger- 
naut, the Birmingham manufacture 
of idols, and the employment of 
British capital in the Brazilian slave 
trade. These beads are manufac- 
tured in large quantities in Eng- 
land, and sent to the slave coast, 
where they form one of the articles 
exchanged for the human cargoes 
which it is the duty of our African 
squadron to intercept. From the 
slave coast they pass into the inte- 
rior, where they are sold as dug out 
of the earth, supposed to be endued 
with magical properties, and used 
in the rites of the Fetish. The 
cabinets which display the progress 
of the art of enamelling form the con- 
necting link between thevitreous and 
the metallic series. They display spe- 
cimens of Roman enamel and bronze 


found near Eden Hall, Cumberland, 
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associated with coins of Adrian and 
Antoninus Pius, and a small paint- 
ing in enamel, representing St. 
Paul, with whose name it is in- 
seribed, which formed part of a gold 
altar-front obtained from Constanti- 
nople in the 11th century. To these 
succeed a series of enamelled eccle- 
siastical ornaments of the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th centuries, followed 
by some French enamelled paint- 
ings. The modern English series 
may be said to commence with two 
enamelled decanter labels for ‘ Red 
Port’ and ‘Cider,’ followed by a 
miniature of Mr. Daniells, M.P. 
for Truro, the first attempt at por- 
trait painting in enamel, by H. P. 
Bone, 1795 ; and miniature copies of 
the works of Rubens and Vandyke 
and other celebrated masters, by Mr. 
Bone, R.A., 1825. The series closes 
with a portrait of Saussure, the geo- 
logist of Constantine, 1845. In an- 
other part of the room is a beautiful 
model of the tomb, in Westminster 
Abbey, of William of Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, and half-brother of 
Henry III., who died 1304, illus- 
trating the employment of enamel 
in the costly tombs of that period. 
The figure in the model is of copper, 
zine and tin gilt by the electrotype. 
Nothing can be more instructive 
than the manner in which the me- 
tallic minerals and their products 
have been arranged. In cases against 
the wall, are displayed the ores,— 
not a collection of brilliant cabinet 
imens, selected for the rarity of 

e form of their stals, or the 
splendour of their colours, but the 
average produce of the mine, as it is 
extracted for economic uses. We 
have mineralogy in its working, not 
in its gala dress. In front of these 
are other cabinets, containing the 
ore in the different stages of the 
dressing and smelting processes ; 
and in front of these again are cabi- 
nets exhibiting, in all the stages of 
their manufacture, the most im- 
rtant articles prepared for them. 
nder the head of Iron we see large 
working specimens of the common 
argillaceous iron-stone of Britain, 
which yields the a portion of 
the iron produced in Wales, Staf- 
fordshire, Yorkshire, and Scotland. 
This ore is an impure argillaceous 
carbonate of iron, containing, on the 
average, 62 per cent. of carbonate 
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of iron, and 38 per cent. of alumina 
and silica. The carbonate of iron, 
again, consists of 62 per cent. of 
protoxide of iron, and 38 per cent. 
carbonic acid. Here, too, we see 
specimens of the ‘black band,’ an 
argillaceous iron-stone, which has 
given such an impetus to the iron 
manufacture of Scotland. It was 
long rejected as useless, but Sir W. 
Alexander now receives from the 
Airdrie estate a clear income of very 
nearly 20,0007. for black band iron- 
stone alone, the estate having pre- 
viously yielded nothing of mineral 
rent. The merit of the discovery is 
due to Mr. Mushet, who has com- 
plained of the great prejudice excited 
against him among the practical 
men of the iron trade, for presuming 
to class wild coal, as this substance 
was called, with iron-stone fit for 
the furnace. Can there be stronger 
proof of the benefit which practical 
men would derive from instruction 
in the sciences which have relation 
to their business? In the cabinet 
which shows the different stages of 
the process by which argillaceous 
stone—which would scarcely have 
been expected beforehand to contain 
metal of any kind—is converted into 
cast-iron, bar-iron, and steel, we see, 
first, the stone calcined for the fur- 
nace, with the coal, coke, and lime- 
stone used for its fusion; then pig- 
iron, as it comes from the furnace, 
with the results of the puddling, 
hammering, and rolling processes 
by which it is rendered malleable. 
These are accompanied by such full 
descriptive labels, that there will be 
no difficulty in comprehending the 
whole process, particularly after 
reading a description of it, which 
becomes much more interesting and 
intelligible when studied in con- 
nexion with such a series of speci- 
mens. The reasons, however, on 
which the different operations are 
founded should be borne in mind. 
Pig-iron, as it comes from the fur- 
nace, is a carburet of iron, or iron 
combined with carbon. During the 
smelting process, one portion of the 
carbon of the fuel united with 
the oxygen of the oxide of iron, to 
form carbonic acid; and another 

rtion with the metal, to form car- 

uret of iron. In this state, iron is 
neither ductile nor malleable, but 
very brittle, of a granular texture, 
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and fuses so readily at a red heat 
that it cannot be welded. Besides 
the carbon, gears one forty- 
third part of its weight, it contains 
small quantities of manganese, cal- 
cium, or the metal of lime, and sili- 
cum, or the metal of flint-earth, 
chemically combined with it, and it 
encloses particles of unreduced ore, 
and of coke, and various earthy 
matters. To render it malleable is 
the object of the puddling process ; 
which consists in exposure in a re- 
verberatory furnace to the action of 
air and intense heat. The carbon 
is thus driven off in the form of 
carbonic acid, and the earthy mat- 
ters rise to the surface as a vi- 
treous slag. As the metal becomes 
purified, its fusibility diminishes, 
until, though the temperature re- 
mains the same, it becomes a solid 
mass. It is then subjected to the 
rocess of hammering and rolling, 
. powerful machinery, in order 
to consolidate the particles; the 
degrees of consolidation produced 
during the different stages of 
the operation are indicated by the 
grain or fracture of the iron, ¢ 
which specimens are exhibited. It 
now becomes the bar and rod iron 
of commerce, which has exchanged 
its fusibility for the property of 
welding—an operation which may 
be observed at any smith’s forge, 
and which consists in uniting two 
pieces of iron by hammering them 
at a white heat. It is this which 
constitutes one of the most valuable 
properties of iron, and renders it 
capable of being applied to a variety 
of purposes, for which, in the 
absence of this quality, it would be 
useless. The process of converting 
bar-iron into steel is illustrated in 
the same manner by a series of 
specimens. Cast iron, steel, and 
cast steel, different as are the pro- 
perties of each, are all carburets of 
iron, differing in the proportions in 
which the iron and carbon are com- 
bined. The opposite properties 
which substances possess in their 
simple and combined state, and the 
ag properties possessed b 
their different compounds, accord- 
ing to the proportions in which they 
are combined, are among those 
wonders of nature which suggest 
the most exalted ideas of the in- 
ventive resources of that mighty 


Intelligence which has moulded all 
things to His will, and produced the 
most beautiful and varied combi- 
nations by means of a few simple 
laws. Cast iron, which, as we have 
said, contains iron combined with 
one forty-third of its weight of 
carbon, 1s brittle, fusible at a red 
heat, and incapable of being welded. 
In steel, which is made by exposin 
bars of the purest iron, surrounde 
with charcoal, to a long-continued 
red heat, the iron is combined with 
one-fiftieth of its weight of carbon. 
In ductility and malleability it is 
far inferior to iron, but superior to 
it in hardness, sonorousness, and 
elasticity, is of more compact 
texture, susceptible of a higher 
polish, bears a strong red heat 
without fusion, and may be welded 
like iron. Combined with an addi- 
tional quantity of carbon, it forms 
east steel, which is harder, more 
elastic, has a closer texture, and 
receives a higher polish than com- 
mon steel, but is so fusible that it 
is incapable of being welded. 

Let us now cross over to an 
adjoining cabinet, and we shall see 
another carburet of iron, where 
the carbon amounts to 95 per cent. 
This is graphite, plumbago, or black 
lead, a native carburet of great 
rarity and value, used for the manu- 
facture of pencils, and for burnishing 
iron, to preserve it from rust. Can 
anything be more unlike cast iron, 
steel, or cast steel, than plumbago? 
Having traced the dull earthy 
ironstone into iron and steel, let us 
now follow them through the pro- 
cesses of some of the numerous 
manufactures, in which they are 
so extensively employed, in the 
arts of war and peace, to destroy 
human life, or to minister to its 
support. Here we see it in 
the form of a file, a watch-spring, 
or a die for coining. There we 
have a collection illustrating the 
application of oriental steel to 
the manufacture of weapons, the 
Persian scimitar, the Malay creese, 
and the celebrated sword-blades 
of Damascus. In that, the re- 
gulation sword of the British 
cavalry may be traced through its 
seven stages, from the bar of steel 
to the ground and polished weapon, 
ready to do the work of death. Hard 
by is a cabinet, in which the gun- 
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barrel may be followed, in like 
manner, from the bundle of horse- 
shoe nails and clippings of coach- 
springs, to its finished state, com- 
posed of five-twist ribbon. Near it 
we see candelabras, and vases, and 
statuettes, beautifully formed of the 
finest cast iron. Amidst these 
weapons and ornaments we observe 
with regret the absence of a specimen 
which would have exhibited the most 
important use to which iron and steel 
are applied—the sober and homely 
ploughshare. Let us pass on to the 
ores of lead. But the gong is 
sounding to announce that the hour 
of five has arrived, that the museum 
is about to close, and that strangers 
must withdraw. This is very pro- 
voking, for three more of Britain’s 
staple metals—lead, copper, and tin, 
with those metals which furnish 
colours to the painter, the dyer, the 
enameller, and the maker of glass 
and of porcelain, are yet to be visited. 


A Summer Thought. 


[June, 
Nor must the foreign and colonial 
minerals be passed over unnoticed, 
nor the collection of veinstones 
illustrative of the practice of mining 
and the theory of metallic lodes, one 
of the most obscure parts of theo- 
retical geology. There are also the 
mining records, and the mining 
tools, and models of mining 
machinery, and the splendid maps 
of the geological survey, and 
Sopwith’s models illustrative of 
geological phenomena, of which we 
have yet seen nothing ; and we must 
run through the two galleries con- 
taining the rock specimens and the 
organic remains, and look into the 
laboratory, and the library, and the 
lecture-room. All this will demand 
another visit. If our readers have 
derived any pleasure from this, we 
shall invite them to accompany us 
once more to the Museum of 
Practical Geology. 





A SUMMER THOUGHT. 


i that tree wave not two leaves alike, 
Yet are they all oak-leaves, all derive 
From the same source, by the same means, their food. 


Each hath its voice, yet when the mighty wind 
Sweeps o’er them as a lyre, one song is theirs, 
One hymn of praise, to One Great Lord of All. 


When shall we be like them—when understand 
That if we grow upon the my bough 


Of the great tree,—or be so 


owly placed 


That we must touch the daisy at its foot, 
One origin is ours, one aim, one work, 
One God to bless, one tie of love to bind? 


H. E. 
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A BIT OF OUR BOYHOOD. 


[At autumn we found ourselves, 
after a lapse of thirty odd years, 
a mneoes : and — eaded man, 
azing wist yup at the grey towers 
of Yverdun, the fens lem boyish 
sports, when good Pestalozzi was 
ive, and the original establishment 
over which he held sway yet in all its 
freshness and glory. Twas a lon 
tract of time to look back upon; an 
many and grievous episodes in our 


rsonal history since we had gladly 
eft the old walls, recurred uncalled 
to memory; but the sight of the 


chateau did not so much suggest a 
train of thought, as produce a lively 
sense of the actual restoration of the 
ast. All that we and others had 
one and said, and suffered and en- 
joyed together, in class and in play- 
ours, shivering in the dormitory or 
labouring in the gymnasium, sport- 
ing over our tasks, scaling Jura’s 
steep sides, or skating across the 
frozen lake, returned so vividly be- 
fore us, that when the clock on the 
Place, with well-remembered tones, 
struck five, we more than half ex- 
pected to hear the court-yard bell 
ring for goutée. When recovered 
from this trance, and our feelings a 
little sobered down, we hastened to 
inspect—first, the chateau, in its 
innermost recesses, known only to 
ancient alumni and the reigning 
owls and cats of the neighbourhood ; 
then, the little town, in all its pic- 
turesque details; andlastly, thelovely 
environs of Granson,. Clindy, and 
Neuchatel. After spending a week 
in this manner, we returned home, 
bent upon drawing up a brief account 
of our school-days abroad, and of the 
now old ‘new system’ of education, 
before the remembrance of it had 
+ passed away; but during our 
absence from England, we had been 
partially anticipated, by a co-gamin 
of the establishment, who, with feel- 
ings unsoftened by a pilgrimage to 
youthful haunts, gives, together with 
some elaborate Dutch painting of 
the interior of the chateau, a lively 
enough account of all the absurdities 
involved in the mode of education 
there pursued; its ten hours’ durance, 
six days out of the seven; its pro- 
scription of books, and emulation; 
and its boy-pedagogues leading their 
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classes into endless mischief and 
manifold inaccuracies of thought 
and utterance. With such well-de- 
served strictures upon the business 
of the school, our contemporary 
closes- his memoir, and as some 
months have now elapsed since it 
aspen, and there seems no like- 
ihood of the broken thread of his 
recollections being ‘resumed, we 
mean to take up his sketch (which, 
like the adventures of the bear and 
the fiddle, is sung to break off in the 
middle,) where he has left it, and 
accordingly, without further preface, 
will give our readers a description 
of some of our miscellaneous em- 
popeets out of school, and show 
ow we sought—and succeeded in 
the attempt—to condense into a 
short week, summer and winter, the 
amusements usually spread over six 
or seven. 


GYMNASTICS. 


Whatever might be said by the 
iii-affected against the Pestalozzian 
scheme of education, none could 
deny it at least the equivocal praise 
of perfect originality, and this was 
not more apparent in class than out 
of it. Everywhere else, play means 
play, and study study; but at Yver- 

un the common acceptation of these 
terms was reversed; study, as our 
quondam schoolfellow has shown, 
meant pastime; and recreation, as 
we shall now see, was only another 
synonym for labour; thus, discipline 
proscribed, the class became quite 
autocratic on the play-ground. On 
emerging thither after lessons, Drill- 
sergeant P——was sure to be already 
on the ground awaiting us. A rigid 
disciplinarian was he, with authority 
in his voice and saur-kraut in his 
visage; tall, ill-favoured, spare to 
gauntness, cicatrised with small- 
pox, incapable of fatigue himself, 
and incredulous of it in others, 
there was no trifling with a fune- 
tionary, who, conscientious in the 
discharge of his own duty, resolved 
to keep all over whom he had any 
control rigidly to theirs. To see 
him standing among wooden horses, 
strong uprights, gibbets, crosses, 
and ae cordage, you might 
have mistaken him (unless previously 

xx 
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acquainted with the purport of all 
this apparatus) for aaa of 
the Inquisition, and his pupils for a 
hatch of young heretics handed over 
to him, and preparing to undergo 
the question. His keen eye caught 
at a glance who was missing from 
the ranks, and so severe was he 
towards truants in general, that 
none, except on the plea of real in- 
disposition, cared to incur Monsieur 
Pierre’s displeasure by absenteeism. 
After scanning the ranks as they 
deployed before him, all were quite 
prepared for the ‘ ew vous,’ 
which immediately followed, and 
each boy coondiege quickly doffed 
his jacket, laid his cap upon it, but- 
toned the wristbands of his shirt, 
and falling again into his place, was 
ready, hands on flank, for what- 
ever order might next be issued. 
‘Avancez’ is the word of command ; 
and instantly each moves forward, 
and continues marching till a new 
order ‘ arretez,’ brings all to a halt, 
directly under a series of horizontal 
poles Axed within reach, and to be 
reached when the word ‘ accrochez’ 
is pronounced. The effect produced 
by that word was electric; instant} 
a hundred boys rapt from the eart 
might be seen dangling like so many 
needles to a magnet, and there they 
hung, till a fresh command seats 
them a dozen of a row along the 
poles, squatting close, side by side, 
as migratory swallows upon a house- 
top. A brief pause, and then a very 
awkward order given, ‘tombez en 
arriére, the whole party fall back- 
wards, as if really intending to 
come down upon their occiputs; this, 
however, is but a ruse; ceasing to 
hold by their hands, they now sup- 
port themselves, first on the hams, 
next by the feet, dangling head 
downward like along line of pendant 
erysalides, jerking the y occa- 
sionally, but for the most part mo- 
tionless. ‘ Redressez vous;’ and 
arching upwards, the pole is in 
caught by both hands, the arms flung 
ever it; and so trussed, all remain 
till the last word, ‘ allez,’ is bawled 
out. Then didn’t they go round and 
round and round in, like so 
many catharine-wheels; one good 
turn after another, till with skin 
stinging and chafed, arm-pits aching, 
giddy, and faces as red as 
beef, off they drop, to prepare in- 
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stantly for another set of labours. 
As the muscles of arms, legs, 
backs, and bodies, have been pretty 
well worked by these towrs de force, 
it remains to try what those of the 
wrists could do, in soldering together 
the carpal bones, and strengthening 
by exercise the prehensile clutch of 
the halanges of the fingers. Hard 
by the well-worn poles, the scene of 
our hitherto exploits, stood, a little 
in the rear, with orbits at safe dis- 
tances from each other, a row of 
cerfs volants; these were formed by 
furnishing a number of upright 
masts, each having a revolving top, 
with from six to eight descending 
cords, terminating six feet from the 
ground in about twice that number 
of inches of mop-stick. A boy sta- 
tioned at each of these mpipynora is 
ordered to lay hold of it, and on a 
signal given they run round toge- 
ther, each holding fast by his handle. 
After a very few rounds the centri- 
fugal force prevails; all quit the 
ground, and clinging by the wrists, 
whirl round after round for several 
minutes, alternately flying and run- 
ning, till a momentary halt is called 
to recover breath, before proceed- 
ing to fresh exertions. Once more 
divided into two bodies, away goes 
each column to mount at the oppo- 
site ends of a transverse rounded 
beam, fixed between two uprights, 
and standing about three feet from 
the ground, From this, when the 
surface was completely covered with 
an equal array of combatants on 
both sides, the foremost boy of each 
advancing line would strive to knock 
off his adversary, and if successful, 
proceed feinting and fighting his 
way, till floored himself by the supe- 
rior address of another, who yielding 
in his turn, the contest must con- 
tinue till the champion is found, who 
by clearing all before him, reaches 
the standard handkerchief at the 
opposite end, and carries it off with 
a shout. Nor does the drill termi- 
nate here; the jaded lads are next 
to vault rearwards on and off the 
backs of a dozen wooden horses, in 
quick succession ; then with leaping- 
poles, spring wide across a trench, 
and next in height over a pegged 
string. Nor was it till (like Eastern 
Fakirs performing penance) all had 
essayed, and found the difference of 
holding a pound weight, with and 
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without the full leverage of the ex- 
tended arms, and were plainly for 
the time being unequal to more 
work, that the welcome order came 
to resume jackets, face about, fall 
into rank, and disperse. 

In these nastic exercises we 
certainly excelled; unable as we were 
to cope with English schoolboys in 
general attainments, they certainly 
would not have equalled us in the 
decore mores palestre. Yet we 
never enjoyed these diversions. 
They were too rigidly enforced for 
that, and when once the novelty 
wore off, we took no more pleasure 
in them than poor ballet dancers in 
a rehearsal, who wearily twist, spin, 
and point their toes, merely to 
keep their joints supple. There was, 
however, a heavier objection than 
mere distaste. As in the class-room 
all minds were treated upon a par, 
so here every boy’s physiology was 
supposed to be equal to his neigh- 
bour’s, with this difference —that 
while the weakest intellect was the 
Soolometer by which all brains were 
to be tried at lessons, in the gym- 
nasium the active and robust were 
taken as the standard, and the weak 
and delicate were expected to exhibit 
the same powers of endurance as 
they. On Corporal Trim quitting 
the ground, there ensued a com- 
plete manumission from all tram- 
mels, physical and moral, and ev 
one for the next hour and a half 
was arbiter of his own actions. It 
took some time before the limbs, 
fatigued and stiffened with recent 
exertion, could be brought to en- 
gage in new, though pleasurable 

bours ; and many were found, after 
the lapse even of half an hour, still 
mopping the dew from their brows, 
oraerating their persons inthebreeze. 
But when all were at length cooled 
down to the temperature of comfo:t- 
able blood-heat, some would bethink 
them of the starving regne animal, 
shut up in their cabins without pro- 
visions, and go foraging forthwith 
for moles, field-mice, sow-thistles, 
cow-parsley, or whatever particular 
diet the physiology of their different 

amilies might require. Some, pro- 
vided with butterfly-nets, hunted 
a and other lepidopterous 
‘ladies’ over the fields; or brushed 
the grass, turned stones, and shook 
boughs, in quest of new bishops and 
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pa cart few strode ah 
under the apple-trees, on ve 
stilts,—in aoe to look for hid- 
den fruit among the leaves; in 
winter, to peep at the walnut-baited 
bird-trap concealed in the branches, 
and sometimes remove it, with @ 
tit or a finch enclosed in the grillage. 
Others thus mounted, when rested 
from their toils, held tilts and tour- 
naments in the stream, each seeking 
to knock his neighbour's wooden 
legs from under him, and both, to 
the great delight of the spectators 
of the fray, often coming down 
together into the water. ‘La Grace’ 
had its votaries, chiefly among the 
least_actively disposed, the fatigue 
of playing it being .small, while 
the e itself was exciting. 
‘Bal Stoc,’ a sort of German cricket, 
played with a bit of broom-handle 
sf a netted Indian-rubber ball, 
had its partisans. The cross-bow, 
in the land of Tell, of course had 
many admirers: gilt oak-apples were 
the principal objects of competition, 
and whoever succeeded in hitti 
one, gained golden opinions from 
who witnessed the feat. One or two 
young gentlemen of the dolce far 
niente school, who were either too 
jaded or too indolent to take part 
in any active sport, sauntered 
‘derriére le lac’ to see the rifle 
shooting of the marksmen of the 
town, or to lay out a few kreutzers 
sce ape in procuring the 
uxuries of plaisirs and clotted 
cream, with sugar, and a chair in 
which they might eat them. It 
was (par parenthése) a charming 
spot this same ‘derriére le lac,’ at 
once the boulevard, promenade, 
and play-ground—the daily and 
general haunt of the school. Thither 
we would rendezvous at Midsummer, 
and, even during the greatest heat, 
contrive, under the thick shade of 
its noble chestnut-trees, to defy the 
sun whi’s luxuriously sipping iced 
lemonade, and enjoying the yearly 
August fair exceedingly ; thither in 
mid-winter, too, we would repair to 
construct ice-forts and embank- 
ments, and then defend our re- 
doubts against all besiegers with 


a heavy cannonade of snow-balls. 

Here, too, the weekly review was 

held on a Saturday—a review sup- 

posed to be really worth going to 

see, and, accordingly, all - e shop- 
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keepers of the place were there with 
both wives and daughters. It was 
at three p.m., precisely, that the 
forces of the castle would deploy 
from under its walls, musket on 
shoulder, and cartouche-box at 
waist, a martial band—preceded and 
followed by a long train of children 
not in the service—and proceed in 
companies under a German general- 
issimo to the scene of action. After 
marching up and down for some time 
to the monotonous tune of ‘ Links! 
recht! links! recht!’ and performing 
the evolutions preparatory to a 
charge, all now being in line, were 
suddenly ordered to ‘face about ;’ 
‘armes aterre!’ <A pretty bustle 
we made as we grounded arms, and 
proceeded to bite off the end of the 
cartridges. Then out leaped the 
ramrods at the sound of ‘ tirez 
bagnettes,’ and down rattled the 
charge at the word ‘bourrez.’ Next 
we intrepidly presented arms at the 
opposing lines of poplars, while they 
trembled like aspens, as they were, 
at the sight of so many open gun- 
barrels! At length, after ies 
‘jeu,’ and recovering arms seve 
times in mere feints to fire—‘ feu!’ 
and we fired— 

‘While Jura, answering from her 

misty shroud,’ 
re-echoed to the discharge.* 

There were’ some among our 
number who began by voting all 
this soldiering a‘ bore,’ but the most 
indolent even became reconciled to 
it, when they saw among the spec- 
tators, their young partners of our 
New Year's ball eagerly looking on. 
The consciousness of this produced 
its effect upon the most phlegmatic 
of the troop, and one and all soon 
ceased to quiz his neighbour’s move- 
ments, at tried to extricate himself 
from the awkward squad. Every 
recruit took a pride in keeping his 
accoutrements bright, in holding his 
head high, in cocking his chin like a 
cornet, and in learning to walk as if 
the whole world was looking to see 
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how he stept out. Alas! for the 
enthusiasm of youth! It cannot be 
depended upon; often it goes off at 
once in an explosion, or a little later 
oozes away like Bob Acres’ courage 
ata pinch. We cannot change our 
natures—heroes, like poets, must be 
born, or will never become such at 
school. We, for instance, who 
thought ourself nothing less than a 
Theseus or a Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
whilst under the immediate eye of 
our Yverdun belles, with the taste 
of saltpetre still on the tongue, and 
the smell of wder yet strong 
in our adie. nave lived to find 
out the mistake—to find all this ex- 
plosive valour a mere flash in the 
pan; Mars plainly not our planet ; 
the iron harvest of the field the 
last we desire to reap—and, in short, 
these early and only aspirations after 
military glory, to bo. been left be- 
hind to rust with our oxidized old 
gun, in the mouldering arsenal of 
the chateau. 


Wintsr Horipays. 


Woe betide the unfortunate wight 
who was latest dressed on the last 
morning of the Old Year! We all 
wenttobedon the eveof that day with 
handkerchiefs in knots under our 
pillows, and long before it dawned, 
the majority were on the alert with- 
out requiring any aid from the sten- 
torian voice which usually aroused 
them. The earliest ofthese ante-peep- 
of-day-boys having completed their 
own toilet, would steal to a friend’s 
bedside, and, with finger on lip, give 
him hisshirt and the hour ofthe watch, 
while the rest continued snoring ; 
and when all the light sleepers 
and those next in their confidence, 
were in their shoes (nearly half the 
school being usually dressed before 
the rest knew their oon or where- 
abouts) the laglasts springing simul- 
taneously out of bed, turned the 
late quict dormitory into a very 
noisy assembly-room. Never did 
bereaved hive buzz more dolefully, 


* It has frequently since’ struck us with surprise, that with all the chances of a 
mischance, from the unrestricted use of gunpowder and shot, and the erratic courses 
of undrawn ramrods, which often went whizzing among the trees, no rusty or restive 
gun, kicking at the charge rammed into it, ever burst in any boy’s hand; and that 
no one received, nor did his neighbour any injury ; though every review day, when 
upwards of a hundred crazy old barrels were freely put into as many young hands, 
there certainly was a considerable risk of some catastrophe. 
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on first discovering the loss of their 
queen, than lamented some of our 
sans-culottes on first missing these 
indispensable articles of attire; and 
when the mischievous rogue who had 
filched and secreted at length re- 
stored them to their owner, he was 
often unable, from sheer deficiency 
of breath or buttons, to adjust them 
on his person in time, whilst to add 
to his confusion, a knot of comrades 
already clad, would stand by shout- 
ing to the loiterers to make haste, 
and betting whole batchen against 
kreutzers on some still uncovered 
pair of shoulders, in imminent risk 
of that morning’s knouting. When 
of the few who yet remained un- 
jacketed, all but one had wrig- 

led into their clothes —he, thus 

oomed to be the scape-goat of the 
Old Year, might spare himself that 
trouble ; the custom was to seize and 
carry him to the further end of the 
jong room, where, already drawn up 
in double file, were stationed the 
whole muster of his class-mates, 
all vociferously cracking jokes and 
handkerchiefs at his expense, and 
loudly demanding their victim. 


Swiftly, smartly, and without in- 


termission, down came a hundred 
tapering scourges at once on the 
legs, back, and shoulders of the de- 
linquent; nor did the bellowing 
representative of Saint Sylvestre, 
whose day it is, and whose martyr- 
dom we thus commemorated, escape 
into the corridor without acquiring 
a very lively sense of what his 
patron must Lave endured, if, as the 
chronicles relate, he was really put 
to death by flagellation. But the 
breakfast of the New Year, a panacea 
for all bruises, and more than a com- 
pensation for the ill-usage he had 
sustained at our hands, was by this 
time ready and announced. The 
hot fragrant coffee issued in browner 
streams from spouts of twice the 
usual calibre; a general Ranz des 
vaches had taken place that morn- 
ing under the windows; and the 
consumption of milk this day was 
unrestricted and undiluted; every 

latter foamed at least twice to the 

rim with fresh supplies, loaves 
of immense proportions absolutely 
barricaded the tables; there was 
an abundant supply of spec, snitz, 
and walnuts; and everything was 
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on an equally substantial scale of - 
good cheer. Our butteries turned 
out but one such breakfast in the 
year, but that was a lion’s breakfast, 
wnus sane at leo. On this one occa- 
sion we had every inducement to 
eat more than enough; and if boys 
could die of surfeit, verily we had 
been in peril. As it was, the experi- 
ment tried but once a year did none 
of us any harm. When each had out 
of the good things before him gar- 
risoned his stomach with a month’s 
provisions—and even bulimia must 
ause for want of capacity—in came 
me R—, stretching forth his arm, 
like Paul before Festus, requestin 
a minute’s silence and attention. 
man of Herr R—’s altitude—the six 
feet high, which ‘looked six inches 
higher,’ with his Farnese herculean 
breadth of shoulder, and grave, 
dignified deportment, might have 
secured an uninterrupted hearing 
under circumstances less favourable 
than having a holiday to announce 
to his delighted auditory. The 
herald of these pleasing tidings at 
once stopt every mouth, and drew 
upon himself the eyes of all his 
listeners, who waited with ears erect 
and dropping chin for the coming 
‘allocution.’ The Herr’s gay dress, 
which was never seen but after 
breakfast on the 1st of January, 
attracted almost as much attention 
as the wearer: and no wonder; for 
his wide shoulders were cased in a 
a-green coat, studded with glass 
Selatan, a coat of such dimensions 
that Jack the Giant-Killer might 
have been proud to strip it from the 
back of any of his stalwart victims ; 
his equally broad chest exhibited 
one entire parterre of flower-em- 
broidered plush; while two colossal 
cylinders of blue cloth bagged our 
Goliath's tarsus and toes as effec- 
tually as a petticoat; presenting 
himself before us in this holiday trim, 
no wonder if we viewed him with 
complacency. His speech—the anti- 
podes of himself—was short and un- 
adorned. Having announced one 
week's holiday, he next proclaimed 
the addition of two more days, for 
the express purpose of celebrating 
old Pestalozzi’s birthday with a 
ball. This last news set all the 
trenchers on the table dancing in 
anticipation, and the whole school 
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a-chorusing the following finale 
from a birthday ode composed in 
honour of our venerable caput :— 
Qu’il vit, ce pére cheri, des jours longs et 
prospéres. Qu’il vit! 
Qu’il vit! qu'il vit! (bis) le meilleur 
des péres ! 

These salvos of applause having 
subsided, Herr R— had another 
piece of intelligence to communi- 
eate—the fact, that three full-sized 
porkers waiting to be stuck, were 
now in the butcher’s hands, afford- 
ing a fine opportunity, as we were 
told, for having many interestin 
analogies between their insides an 
our own pointed out by one who had 
a thorough knowledge of both. But 
as we were much too young to take 
an interest in comparative anatomy, 
and our dislike of biood was of a 
more positive character than our 
thirst for instruction, most of us 
would leave him as coroner with a 
very small jury to decide on these 
eases of swicide, and, , permission 
sought and obtained from the head 
usher, proceed to the stable for the 
only horse of the establishment, and 
to the shed for the ally of his de- 
erepitude, a very shaggy donkey. 


Harnessing these, by means of sundry 
old straps and cords, to a cart as 


crazy as one, and as rough as the 
other, we were soon ready for a 
day’s jaunt to the Jura, to bring 
back supplies of holly, pine-cones, 
and mistletoe, against the approach- 
ing ball. It was a lively up, 
and no bad subject for a Dutch 
easel, when, the harnessing at length 
completed under the sheltering wall 
of the old tower, stood on its high 
wheels the dilapidated garden cart 
filled for the nonce with no end of 
inside passengers; the happy chario- 
teer, elected by lot, a little above the 
rest, with a long, well-weighted perch 
and knotted whip-cord lash, ready 
for a start; and the foot force, pic- 
turesquely dight in every warm 
article of attire they could lay their 

ds on, grouped alongside. The 
old horse, after coughing his dis- 
approbation, and essaying in vain to 

ke off his trammels, was soon 
passive and motionless as his wooden 
antitype before the walls of Troy, 
while the little donkey kept tele- 
graphing his ears, jogging his old 
companion’s ribs, and looking about 
for orders. When all was ready, 
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down came the whip—once, twice, 
and away we went; the donkey 
making, for him, a long pull and a 
strong; and Pommedeterre — thus 
nicknamed from his principal occu- 
pation of carting potatoes for the 
chateau—nobly seconding his efforts. 
The wheels, which at first called out 
loudly for grease, soon found they 
must turn their best without it, and 
rolled on and on with increasing, 
but not alarming speed. The old 
steed, unaware till now of the re- 
sources of his vital principle, found 
himself, much to hissurprise, jumping 
a heavy freight of inside and outside 
passengers along with ane 
agility, till by the time he had crosse 

the Place, rattled down the Rue du 
Milieu, and been whipt up the little 
steep bridge just beyond the gate of 
the Con all difficulty was % an 
end; he was up to anything. The 
town thus cleared, he broke spon- 
taneously into a trot, which in two 
hours carried the whole party to its 
destination. Here, having laid in an 
ample supply of the ornamental 
objects which had been the occasion 
of the expedition, we trundled back 
again with the load, and reached the 
little town just before dusk, tired, 
indeed, but exulting in the success 
of our exploit, and noisy as a pack 
of hounds when they have found. 
On passing up the Rue du Lac, all 
the magnates were there to see us go 
by ; bourgeois papas at the doors of 
their shops, and the belles bour- 
geoises, their daughters, to see 
whom we had made this détour, at 
the drawing-room windows above. 
One stunning shout on arriving 
under the castle walls brought every 
inmate to our assistance. Instantly 
all hands were busy helping to un- 
yoke and unload the cart. Some, 
in acknowledgment of their hard 
day’s work, gave holiday allowance 
to horse and donkey, while the rest 
housed the garniture for the ball- 
room, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour, a hundred pair of eager 
hands were deeply engaged with 
scissors, wires, and packthread, 
clipping, snipping, tying, twisting, 
and forming large assortments of 
crescents, crosses, and coronals, to 
hang round the walls of the room. 
This work, which was always begun 
on the day preceding the ball, was 
resumed with alacrity by the whole 
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pensionat on the morning of the day 
when it was to come off. It re- 
quired great industry, indefatigable 
exertion, and everybody assisting 
his neighbour, or it could never have 
been accomplished in time. First 
in the programme of preparation, 
it was necessary to effect a general 
ousting of the beds; this done, the 
elders of the school appointed to 
every one his particular share in 
the night’s arrangements. The 
chandelier department was assigned 
to the bigger youths, some of whom 
had to make the frames, others to 
gild the fir-cones for drops, and to 
adjust them to the frames with 
ribbons, bouquets, mistletoe, and 
the proper number of savealls. A 
third set hoisted up these great 
luminaries to the mid-beam of the 
ceiling, and the younger boys 
festooned the walls with ornaments 
repared to their hands. But the 
ardest work of the day, and that 
which scared away the rats pro 
tempore to another part of the 
building, from the hammering it 
occasioned, was the raising and 
benching an orchestra at the top of 
the room, covering it with baize, 
and rendering it accessible by steps. 
When this erection was completed, 
the boards were next looked to, and 
Fraus Gretchen and Bessi fetched 
in to scour them thoroughly. After 
the room had been for. some time 
well under lustral water, and pail 
after pail had removed by reiterated 
saree the dirt and fleas of a 
twelvemonth’s accumulation, in came 
our young artists with a large assort- 
ment of chalks .to decorate and 
colour the floor. The labours of the 
ball-room thus ended, all that re- 
mained now was to scrub our own 
hands, and make ourselves as smart 
as the room. Not less than an hour 
did each begrimed urchin take for 
this purpose; and when the whole 
establishment re-assembled, with 
beaming faces, well-brushed hair, 
polished pumps, and all the orna- 
mental gear their own or their 
neighbours’ wardrobes could suppl 
it is paying them a high but ell 
merited compliment to say they did 
no discredit to the handsome ball- 
room, their handiwork, which, now 
that it had been lit up, flared away 
in all its glory! The incandescence, 
indeed, at first was quite blinding ; 
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eve ue object seemed glisten- 
ing ue if tip d with fire, and the 
whole area glowed and sparkled as 
in a blaze of oxygen! 

We have seen plenty of gallant 
salons de danse in our day, but none 
that ever afforded a satisfaction so 
general, or elicited so many divers 
ejaculations of delight as that, 
wherein, after the lapse of thirty 
years, we seem, as we record these 
impressions, to be once more about 
to waltz. As the whole school had 
had a finger in the arrangements, it 
was not much to be wondered at if, 
now that they were completed, each 
for himself found them in every way 
faultless. We might not have liked 
to condemn our labours had the 
success of them been less apparent ; 
as it was, it would have been arrant , 
hypocrisy to pretend that anything 
could have n better. To the 
French gamins, the saloon afforded a 
fine specimen of what they call 
‘perfection set to rights’ (la per- 
fection corrigée); whilst the orna- 
ments by the same authority were 
pronounced ‘ ravishing and dazzling’ 
(ravissant, éblouissant). The Ger- 
mans who had read ‘Oberon’ said 
it was just like Wieland’s Titania’s 
drawing-room (ungeheulich wunder- 
bar), and they threw back their long 
hair to get a clearer view of it. The 
Russian interjections of pleasure and 
surprise were as emphatic in tone, 
though less intelligible to the 
majority of the pensionat. The 
little Italians, in an ecstasy, could 
say nothing but ‘Guardi! guardi!’ 
and clap their hands. As for the 
Poles, they stood with open mouths 
under the chandeliers, admiring the 
whiteness of the moulds, and looking 
as if they would eat them. The 
Spaniards, collected round the richly 
laden Christmas tree, were purring 
their pleasure at the prospect of a 
scramble, in which they would 
shortly get more than their share of 
the fruit. And though the English, 
iu the midst of all this enthusiasm, 
aifected a marvellous composure, 
approaching to indifference, even 
they would admit, when directly 
appealed to, that it was ‘all right,” 
and that everything ‘would do!’ 
While the boys thus stood admiring 
themselves and everything about 
them, a great bassoon thumps at the 
door, and, buzzing from the collision, 
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enters and passes up to the music- 
stand, followed ‘by : procession of 
various other instruments in boxes 
and baize, and a crowd of musicians 
with music-books, to give them 
their cue, and set them going. 

All the professors of the chateau 
were there, and every amateur, 
friend, or acquaintance, who could 
draw a bow across a fiddle, blow a 
blast out of a French horn, or whistle 
into a flute-hole, and keep time. We 
had had our talk, the instruments 
now began theirs, preluding their 
performance by scraping amicable 
acquaintance, in order that, all ele- 
ments of jar and jangle being thus 
removed, they might henceforth 
play together in harmony. We 

eard the basseon at first grumbling 

. a little at the over-sprightliness of a 
glass flute, which had come up to 
wish him good evening ; whereupon 
the flute immediately replied in sub- 
dued accents, and the appeased bas- 
soon said twice, quite distinct] , in 
the hearing of us all, ‘ That'll do!— 
that'll do!’ The violin, knowing 
how important it was for him to be 
in perfect accord with every one, 
strained each nerve, nor left a peg 
unturned till he had eaetlical 
his object. When clarionets, trom- 
bones, drums, and accordions, had 
been thus called up, and severally 
sworn not to break the peace, by 
any dissonance or discord, a gene- 
harmony was in a short time 
established, and the orchestra had 
nothing further to do but to rub 
ctacles, rosin bows, find places, 
blow their noses, and be ready to 
strike up at a moment's notice, 
when called upon. And hereabouts 
there would be an instinctive look- 
ing round for petticoats; and as 
there was not yet one such article 
in the room, down rushed the youths 
pell-mell to the entrance-hall, to look 
out and ‘see if there was anybody 
coming.’ Not a specimen of a girl 
to be seen; and those who have 
been doing sister Anne at the win- 
dow for the last half hour, report 
that they have seen nothing but the 
snow lighting against the casements, 
and heard nothing but the bise blow- 
ing great guns against the western 
tower. ‘What can detain them so 
long?’ ask many voices at once. 
‘The wind? Pshaw! What signi- 
fies wind when there is waltzing! 
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The snow ? Asif 7 avalanche, in 
just crossing the Place, could fall 
upon their heads! The want of a 
noddy or sedan? But haven't the 
fathers and maids to carry them 
across in their arms! As if our 
candles would go on burning for 
ever—as if our patience would! 
Three weeks’ hoarded pocket-money 
eee to buy them caramels, and 
thus they treat us!’ After venting 
for some minutes these, or similar 
expressions of impatience, a welcome 
shout from those at the window re- 
moves all further ground for com- 
plaint. 

‘ Sie kommen !—sie kommen! And 
on rushing to the spot, we find the 
report a correct one. A light in the 
direction of the Pensionnat des 
demoiselles is distinctly recognised, 
and in less than a minute or two 
more, the whole street is starred 
with lanterns dimly burning. The 
lights approach—are under the win- 
dow—footsteps are heard ascending 
the high stone-staircase outside—a 
knock comes, not to be repeated, for 
already twenty eager hands have 
raised the latch, and the next minute 
the hall is filled with little budding 
beauties, brought over in different 
detachments, and plumped down for 
us to warm, and waltz with forth- 
with. Andiamo avanti !—this way, 
ladies, if you please; then to the 
end of the corridor, then up the 
grand staircase to the right—now 
along this other corridor to the left ; 
and, presto! here we are together 
in the ball-room at last. The dream 
of the dormitory is at length realized. 
Everybody is wide awake to receive 
them, and even every inanimate 
object in the room finds a way of 
sdabeilelisiae their presence and 
influence. The boys are crazy with 
delight, the instruments murmur 
applause, the candles snuff them- 
selves bright, the holly begins to 
rustle, the transparencies to spin 
round! A general stir and move- 
ment is abroad, as if St. Vitus had 
put his finger upon everything in 
the room, or as if approaching plea- 
sure, like epilepsy, would give notice 
of her intentions by an electric aura 
of her own, <A tap from Mr. D—’s 
fiddlestick is now anxiously expected, 
to begin the festivities, and to tap 
those streams of enjoyment which, 
once let loose, are to flow on, pleno 
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rivo, till midnight. It comes, and 
the whole force of wind and string 
instruments bursts forth together 
magnificently loud. A waltz!—a 
waltz!—nune est saltandum, nunc 
pede libero pulsanda tellus; and in- 
stantly, as if about to rehearse the 
rape of the Sabines, the boys, hitherto 
drawn up on one side of the room, 
rush over to the girls, who are all 
on the other; and, left hands full of 
sweets, and right hands extended 
for the prize, a in chorus the 
question. ‘ Voulez-vous dansez, 
mam’selle ?’ but, without waiting for 
a reply, answer themselves by catch- 
ing the young ladies round the 
waist, and whisking them off one by 
one—allowing no time to play at 
she-would-and-she-would-not — into 
the middle ofthe room, dorwxuSiorwpe 
edivevov KaTapecoov — & hundred 
couples together, just as old Homer 
has described it ; and in a twinkling, 
every tongue is on the wag, and the 
boards and rafters shake, rattle, and 
echo, if they do not actually laugh 
out, as they seem to do. The 
—_ words’ to which they re- 
sound are full of life and sentiment. 
We at the chateau scorned to debit 
those vapid insincerities, the commi- 
nuted small-talk familiar to grown- 
up blasés dancers longing for the 
last figure to separate them. When 
we talked of despair, we meant no- 
thing less; and when they to whom 
it was tendered sighed for a series 
of such nights as this, pretty dears! 
they meant it too! Constant as 
those fantocini on a barrel-organ, 
who open and close the ball with 
the same partner, we adhered to 
ours for the night. Not that the 
whole night was at our disposal— 
alas, no! it was but a nox intercisa, 
a half-holiday night, to be made the 
most of while the candles were burn- 
ing; and when over, it seemed to 
have glided away like a giro of one 
of its own waltzes. Here, as every- 
where, ‘coming events cast their 
shadow before ;’ and though nobody 
might have heard the admonitory 
clock strike eleven, when, detached 
from the galaxy of lights, some can- 
dles had already fallen ahd gone 
out, others were on the go, and 
all within an inch of the savealls, 
we felt nervous and uncomfortable, 
and instinctively knew that midnight 
was at hand; yet when the remorse- 
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less belfry began to toll out its 


twelve slow, sombre, monotonous 
notes of warning, ‘twas strange, as 
the arrangements had been so nicel 

calculated beforehand, how it too 

the whole dancing corps by surprise. 
In a minute(everything was minuted 
at Yverdun) the music came to an 
abrupt cessation, the tones of hilarity 
were all hushed, and upwards of 
two hundred blank faces were gazing 
at each other in picturesque, inau- 
dible dismay. Terpsichore’s reign 
was over; the flute, in a long sigh, re- 
signed his latestbreath : the bassoon, 
shrouded in his baize, buzzed him- 
self to sleep; bows and their violins 
were separated; and we and our 
lalages must part, too—lads and 
lasses, lights and laughter—omnes 
eodem cogimur, all to be extinguished 
and put out together! Then came 
the hurried pressure of many a little 
resigned palm, which was held 
tighter and tighter still, while the 
maids were putting on the shawls, 
and then squeezed harder than 
ever, as that was to be the last 
squeeze; and then such as were 
tiléened with younger brothers, 
frankly introduced them to their 
partners for a sisterly embrace; and 
those who had not laid hands upon 
any little chance urchin to per- 
form this brotherly part, in con- 
sideration of a bon-bon or two, 
consented to receive a proxy kiss. 
With them disappeared the elysium 
of the night; that gay dancing 
saloon was now once more the old 
familiar dormitory, and discontent 
and the dismals had, as by a talis- 
man, changed the aspect of every 
object in the room, and given even 
to the once cheerful green and red 
coronals on the ‘wall the air of so 
many funereal . Had there 
been a young Waller among us, he 
would have found aniple materials 
amidst stray sashes, odd gloves, 
torn bits of flounce, and other relics 
of departed beauty, to write a whole 
book of odes; but such not being 
the case, when we had mooned up 
and down the room for half an 
hour, and began to feel (now that 
ladies and lights were removed, and 
there was no longer any dancing 
to keep up the circulation of the 
blood) that it was very chilly, we 
thought it advisable to have in the 
beds again; and after some trouble, 
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that arrangement being completed, 
all flung themselves upon their 
—_ —_ a sigh, and with fixed 
resolves an se to be ve 
miserable ee’ he next ube 
months. Soon, however, we fell 
asleep, and woke next morning with 
very different sentiments. 
Voici homme en effet, il va du blanc 
au noir, 
Tl condamne au matin les sentiments du 
soir ! 
And school-boys are perfect little 
men in theirinconstancy. Although 
the tone of our young gentlemen's 
nervous and moral systems might 
be a little below par on waking, 
and though under the combined in- 
fluence of love and liquorice, with 
the option of a larger, some actually 
eat a smaller breakfast than usual,— 
yet it was apparent even then that 
resignation was going on with her 
work; and this would be greatly 
accelerated if (as was common 
at this season) a clear sky and a 
frosty air suggested the propriety 
of postponing the tender passion, 
and of seeking solace in a pleasure 
as fleeting and exciting as love itself 
—even skating!— 


SKATING. 
Edncaro cada rniira. 
Homer. 

Though the periodic recess at 
Christmas lasted but a week, and 
was the only fixed and certain 
holiday which we could positively 
call our own, during the freezy, 
breezy months of a Swiss Brumaire, 
many a now and then would occur 
at intervals during this season for 
indulging in our favourite pastime 
of skating. Sometimes, even in the 
brief interval of class, a short run 
might be effected for many days in 
succession; and every Saturday in 
particular, wind and weather being 
propitious, we assembled in full 
muster upon the ice. Every urchin 
in the school had his skates, and 
soon knew how to make use of them. 
* Patins pour etrennes,’ was an item 
which caught every parent’s eye as 
he looked over the first half-year’s 
winter account of his son's schooling. 
The new comer was often measured 
for them immediately on his arrival ; 
and a winter could no more have 
been got through without skates, 
than a summer without shoes; of 
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the two, the young Pestalozzian 
would certainly have preferred 
giving up his bluchers to abandon- 
ing his skates; and he manifested 
his superior regard for them by 
keeping them cleaner than his shoes. 
The celestial mndiAa of Pallas her- 
self could not have been brighter 
burnished, or better kept ; and there 
was as much forethought displayed 
in buying as care in looking after 
them when bought. No one thought 
of taking so important a step in life 
without advice; he must hear 
counsel on both sides, and then con- 
sider, and make up his mind whether 
to have them fluted or plain, what 
should be the dimensions of the 
keel, of what wood the sabot should 
be turned, whether to have a plain 
or a screw heel, and a simple or 
complex adjustment of straps and 
buckles, before he inscribed his 
petition and desire in the ledger of 
the chateau. These things pre- 
arranged and settled, the order 
registered, and the long anticipated 
period at length arrived, the tyro 
would be continually standing in 
skates in the class-room, ready to 
run out upon the ice whenever it 
should be sufficiently firm to bear. 
He had not far to go; a fine broad 
stream, which washed in summer 
the walls of the castle, afforded in 
winter a flawless course of ice. On 
the virgin surface not a pebble lay 
to impede progress; and no one as 
yet had cut out his initials! When 
the sun shone dazzling bright, and 
the air was as still as at Midsummer 
—lovely enjoyable days—when the 
trees were dripping in the solar 
beam, and long icicles hung in the 
shade, none, not even the most 
tender-toed urchin, nor he whom 
Jack Frost had taken most roughly 
by the hand, could be kept at 
home; all, from the tall head usher 
to the tiniest inmate of the establish- 
ment, strapped a bar of steel under 
their shoes, and, whether floundering 
or skating, did their best to ‘ go 
a-head.’ The progress of some of 
these little pilgrims was slow, their 
noses registering it in rubric charac- 
ters on the ice; and, some in their 
novitiate, would seek to steady them- 
selves by drawing a young comrade 
in a sledge, who might be seen the 
next moment giving them the go-by, 
as they lay stretched supine upon 
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the first bridge. But the ushers and 
great boys who could cut figures and 
capers, and dodge in and out, and, 
Amphisbeena-like, go backwards and 
forwards with equal ease, and skim 
over the surface like swallows over 
a pond—these would follow the 
windings of the stream many a mile 
up the valley, and return just in time 
for goutée, glowing from the health 
exercise, and full of strange reci 
of what they had seen on the other 
side of the bridge, with sometimes a 
frozen jack in hand, to show they 
were not wholly imposing on our 
credulity. These very fine, and 
altogether enjoyable days, were of 
comparatively rare occurrence ; but 
even blustering weather, if no other 
obstacle prevented them, was in- 
sufficient to detain the enterprising 
oung Pestalozzians within doors. 
True it was most comfortable to 
stand baking backs and toasting 
ars against the heated tiles of the 
utch stove, so minutely described 
by our class-mate ; and it required 
some pluck to emerge suddenly into 
a whistling N iene which 
threatened to nip off nose and ears, 
unless well protected. But the love 
of skating was superior to all fears 
for personal safety ; and, not to be 
disappointed of a promised bout, 
many would have given up these 
opeeiagr. Out then would sally 
the elders of the school, double- 
shirted, and swathed in all the cover- 
ings a scanty wardrobe could furnish; 
skates over shoulders, and stick in 
hand, to fight their way down to the 
lake against the opposing dise ; and, 
once arrived, to turn round and take 
advantage of the vis a tergo for cross- 
ing to the little town on the opposite 
bank. Nothing could exceed the 
fury with which this wind sometimes 
met us, roaring around like some 
mighty cataract, frequently flooring 
the least weary, and threatening to 
carry off the whole party to the 
mountains. But will, that wild have 
its own way, even though it be to 
skate in the teeth of a hurricane, 
always prevailed. Arrived at last 
after a fatiguing tussle with the 
enemy, at the brink of the lake, there 
was a general halt, droppingof skates, 
chafing icy fingers, and, all having 
ascertained for certain that the ex- 
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the ice; and these seldom reached, 
h bre. hard to reach, 
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tremities were not quite ‘in ezx- 

agg nor likely at present to come 

ou 

We knelt, and briskly on the frozen 
ground, 

With buckles loosened, and with straps 
unwound, 


Drew forth the lengthening coil from toe 
to heel, 


Scarce rigid rose, and on the narrow 
keel 

Essayed to stand ; when, wind-rapt in a 
trice, 

The furious bise now bears us on the ice, 

In headlong course ; and sped as from 
a sling, 

Beneath our feet while frozen waters 


ring. 
Away, away! before the scudding blast! 
And soon the shallows of the lake are 


past, 

And forms lethargic, scared from winter’s 
sleep, 

Flit shaddowy by, to plunge them in 
the deep 

Still deepening waters, 
wondering eye 

Tracks them o’er cliffs, or delving sees 
them hie 

To fields of sand beneath ; the mediate 
lymph so clear, 

And still and colourless, like us through 
air, 

They seem to move; but soon the 
shelving shore 


Dips deeper still, and now is seen no 
more ! 


Such was frequently the vis venti 
on these occasions, and so great the 
momentum with which it carried all 
before it, that in a very few minutes 
the little white town of Granson, 
situated about two and a half miles 
off the opposite angle of the lake, 
seemed making continual and rapid 
approaches, and almost immediately 
afterwards, drifting under the bat- 
teries of the fortress, the party 
neared the shore, threw out arms 
to meet the coming collision, and 
in a twinkling were all plumped into 
a high embankment of snow, blown 
over from the opposite shore b 
the same wind, expressly, it seemed, 
for their accommodation. A shout 
of triumph from each adventurer, 
as he regained his footing, pro- 
claimed the entire success of the 
expedition ; and here the boys would 
fain have parted company with the 
bise, which had hitherto befriended 
them, and have left him and his 
myrmidons to finish thew day’s 
work by toppling pines over 


where the 
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eee out-howling the wolf in 
is lair, and scaring inaccessible 
gazelles on the pointed citadels of 
the crag; but this was impossible ; 
80, having first disencumbered our 
feet of the tourniquets which had 
nearly suspended the vital heat, we 
began to battle back along the side 
of the lake. It was a hard tussle to 
eoast those three miles homeward, 
and required much maneuvring to 
effect; but by sometimes dodging 
behind the poplars, by walking side- 
ways occasionally, or by fairly turn- 
ing stern foremost to oppose greater 
resistance, when the enemy was too 
strong to cope with face to face, one 
and all managed to reach the chateau 
in good time, and with limbs and 
features intact. No doubt they often 
had narrow escapes, but they always 
did escape. The parts which looked 
blue were well rubbed with snow, 
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and this always proving a perfect 
cure, fully established the physio- 
logical fact that boys’ ears, like those 
of rabbits,—on which John Hunter 
had already experimented,—might 
be frozen and thawed again with 
impunity! Our skating club cared 
very little whether the air was still 
or squally, provided always the ice 
had been formed before the dise set 
in, for when frost and wind came 
together, the surface of the lake 
would not unfrequently be lashed 
into waves during the night, and 
congealed thus into long furrows, 
put a complete stop to all hope 
of skating till a thaw and a more 
propitious frost had set matters to 
rights again; and many a weary 
Swiss winter day and night might 
intervene ere that longed-for change 
would occur. . 


MONTROSE AND HIS TIMES.* 


\ R. NAPIER is already known 

as the author of two works on 
the civil troubles of Scotland. In 
the first, entitled Montrose and the 
Covenanters, he laid open the secret 
machinery employed by the revo- 
lutionary leaders, who masked their 
astute designs with the specious 
appearance of pious or patriotic im- 
pulses. In the second, under the 
name of Life and Times of Montrose, 
he re-cast his previous volumes in a 
more popular shape, making the dis- 
quisition subordinate to the narra- 
tive, and interweaving some new 
materials of curiosity or argument 
which had been imparted to him 
in the interval. A minuter in- 
vestigation of private repositories 
subsequently disclosed additional 
sources of information, and Mr. 
Napier, undismayed by the mo- 
notony of the familiar task, under- 
took to incorporate in the most 
authentic and systematic form the 
whole series of his discoveries, which 
are now submitted to us by the 
* Maitland Club,’ in two vols. 4to, 
with the designation of Memorials 
of Montrose and his Times. 

The first volume of this elaborate 


* Memorials of Montrose and His Times, edited by Mark Napier, Esq. 
Printed for the Maitland Club. 


vols., 4to. Edinburgh, 1848, 1850. 


compilation is devoted to documents 
illustrative of Scottish councils and 
statesmen before the Great Re- 
bellion, to the particulars of Mon- 
trose’s youth and education, and to 
the correspondence explanatory of 
his accession to the first ‘Covenant’ 
and subsequent alienation from the 
fanatical party. The second volume 
exhibits a collection of original 
papers, which elucidate the prin- 
ciples on which Montrose and his 
confederates raised the standard of 
the king, the romantic successes of 
the royal arms, the cause of the 
hero’s retreat abroad, his inter- 
course there with the exiled family, 
his last invasion of Scotland, his 
defeat and execution. 

Mr. Napier has not only printed 
many cotemporary authorities for 
the first time, and assembled many 
more which were dispersed in 
obscure or voluminous publications, 
but he has prefixed to the several 
sections under which his materials 
are digested, introductions full of 
amusing citations or desultory con- 
troversy ; and he has accompanied 
the whole with annotations which 
manifest his extensive researches 
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and powers of satirical analysis. 
Few writers have embraced the 
defence of Charles with deeper or 
less discriminating fervour. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the cavalier 
predominates in our author above 
the churchman, and that the pre- 
rogative lies aaron _ soul tha 
liturgy or surplice. His loyalty is 
aor of the secular ian the 
ecclesiastical dye, and his zeal for 
the episcopal order is chastened, if 
not by liberality, at least by calcu- 
lation; but he repudiates the un- 
gracious task of enforcing the venial 
errors committed in a sacred cause,— 
errors, in his mind, more than re- 
deemed by prompt revocation and 
generous concessions. The guilt of 
the Covenanting party is, on the 
contrary, aggravated by every art 
consistent with honesty, and some- 
times denounced in terms repugnant 
to the courtesy and refinement of 
history. Their public professions 
are traced to sordid motives, their 
personal vices are explored with 
scandalous success, the cruelty of 
their triumphs is proved with indig- 
nation and heightened by contrast, 
and even the misery of their merited 
fall is commemorated with exulta- 
tion. Such a lively animosity, how- 
ever well founded, rarely commands 
the hearty concurrence of the reader, 
who rapidly peruses, in a spirit of 
indulgent scepticism, the narrative 
impregnated with all the laborious 
intensity of the author’s convictions. 
Mr. Napier cannot expect that we 
should extemporize affections and 
resentments with a vivacity equal to 
his own, yet we may admit that his 
assertions are founded upon a com- 
mensurate production of facts, and 
the accuracy of the impassioned 
‘malignant’ may appear to be con- 
firmed by the reluctant silence of 
the kirk. 

Among the most amusing reve- 
lations of private history will be 
reckoned the recovery of the house- 
hold accounts and diaries of personal 
expenditure belonging to the fourth 
Earl of Montrose, and to the 
minority of his son, the future 
Marquis. The former, after a youth 
spent in the broils of the period, 
retired to his houses of Mugdock 
and Kincardine, where he eujoyed 
the idleness and practised the 
economy of a country :ife. Ten 
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entries in his domestic register 
attest his attachment to tobacco; a 
solitary item infers his indifference 
to books. The same chronicle re- 
cords his thrift in life and his post- 
humous hospitality. His teodhin 
expires on the 14th of November, 
1626. The burial is not ‘ accom- 
— till the 3rd of January. 
ing the interval, the castle is 
held open by the heir, and is oc- 
cupied by a ee of his lord- 
ship’s ‘honorabill friends.’ The 
unusual protraction and abundance 
of the funeral festivities induce us 
to believe that they may have been 
enlarged by the grateful coincidence 
of Christmas cheer. Mr. Napier 
has supplied us with the disburse- 
ments of the ‘pantry,’ the ‘wyne 
sellar,’ and the ‘aill sellar.’ Two 
puncheons of ‘claret wyne’ and 
one puncheon of ‘guhyt wyne’ are 
incompetent to ‘steep’ the ‘thirsty 
griefe’ of this mourning revel. The 
consumption of ‘aill’ is at least pro- 
portionate. Our author, judiciously 
suppressing ‘a minute account of 
the beef, mutton, lamb, veal, hams, 
capons, geese, and other poultry, 
cheese, butter, eggs, candles, her- 
rings, spices, and confectionery,’ 
confines his extracts to the pro- 
vision of ‘wylde meats,’ amon 
which the highland sportsman wi 
gladly enumerate ‘12 termaigainis, 
at 5s. the peic,’ ‘black cokis,’ 
‘ethe-henis,’ and muirfowl in abun- 
dance, ‘of capercailzeis, twa at 
31. 4s.’ Scots, and a goodly suc- 
cession of ‘ partridges, plovers, wood- 
cocks, and wylde geese.’ The laird 
of Lawers bestows the quarter of a 
deer, and ‘ane grit hynde’ is con- 
tributed by the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane to the 
obsequities of the Earl of Montrose. 
When, after the lapse of seven 
weeks, the rites of sepulture are at 
length reluctantly fulfilled, the ‘ haill 
friends’ are still reported to have 
remained four days ‘sattling his 
lordship’s affairs.’ Those plentiful 
solemnities, so revolting to the 
delicate gust of modern grief, have 
long given place to the frivolity of 
empty parade ; but we shall beg our 
readers to compare the ménu of the 
mortuary banquet with a singular 
statement of the imaginative his- 
torian of British manners, who 
remarks, with his usual audacity in 
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prosecuting a el or arrangin 
an antithesis, that the dwelling al 
the food of Buchanan, the pensioner 
and pedagogue of the Scottish crown, 
and of the inventor of logarithms, an 
opulent cotemporary baron, were as 
wretched as those of the Icelanders 
of the present century.* 

Montrose was fifteen years of age 
at the time of his father’s death. 
He was immediately removed from 
Glasgow, where we find the first 
notices of his education, to the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, at which 
he matriculated on the 26th of 
January, 1627. From this period to 
the month of November, 1629, when 
he contracted his early marriage 
with ‘ Mistress Magdalen Carnegie,’ 
the minutest particulars of his daily 
existence are reflected in the accounts 
kept by his domestic tutor, Mr. 
John Lambye. With the help of 
this diligent guide, we can follow 
him to his devotions and pastimes, 
attend him in term, pursue him in 
vacation, watch his sickness, count 
his society, inspect his studies. The 
picture thus presented to us of the 
collegiate life of a young man of 
quality in the begining of the 
seventeenth cent is in eve 
respect humane and attractive. Tt 
conveys a very different impression 
from the coarse and repulsive por- 
traiture of social manners sketched 
by a powerful hand for a later period 
in a richer country. The private 
library of the young Montrose was 
not very copious, but it was pregnant 
with the future qualities of his 
aspiring mind. Worthy Mr. John 
Lambye may have striven by the 
acquisition of the Meditations of 
Mr. William Struthers, and the 
Meditationes Gerardi, to subdue 
his fancy to a contemplative frame ; 
but how must the influence of those 
mortifying volumes have been dis- 
turbed by the chivalrous examples 
which the pupil had from his child- 
hood sought in the Historye of 
Godfrey de Boulloigne, and the 
venerated folio of Sir Walter Ralye. 
The ancient languages are acquired 
in the works of Xenophon, Seneca, 
and Buchanan. Archery and golf 
were then, as-now, the recreations 
of the Scottish gentleman. The 
apartments of the student and his 
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preceptor are engaged in the house 
of the Rev. George Wishart, minister 
of St. Andrews, who lived to compose 
an immortal memorial of his guest. 
The rooms are frequently adorned 
with flowers; chess amuses the 
tedious hours of indisposition ; the 
convalescent marks his gratitude for 
recovered health by contributing to 
the cure of a sick person. Alms- 
iving accompanies every action in 
ife. The ‘moriser,’ the ‘ violer,’ 
and the ‘rymer,’ have, as well as 
the poor, their share of bounty. 
‘Ane Hungarian poet who made 
verses to my lord,’ obtains a gratuity 
of 58s. But 107. are bestowed ‘ at 
my lord’s direction on a Frenchman 
at his lauriation to help his charges.’ 
In repeated donations to the wander- 
ing Irish ‘at the gate of Bracho’ and 
and the ‘ gate of Giamis, we observe 
the early charities exercised by 
Montrose towards a people of valiant 
mendicants who —_ uis after life 
so rich in glory. The vacations are 
spent in the country houses of 
guardians and kinsmen, with all the 
signs of affectionate welcome and 
mirthful entertainment. In fact, 
from these accounts we gain many 
glimpses of the prosperous and 
pleasant life that was dawning in 
peaceful Scotland. We perceive that 
the golden abundance of the reigns 
of James and Charles, so eloquently 
described by the exiled and regretful 
Clarendon, was not all confined to 
his more favoured country; but that 
a fair promise of industry, civility, 
and learning in the northern king- 
dom was sacrificed by the ensuin 
explosion of fanaticism and civil 
war. 

When he had attained the age of 
seventeen, Montrose left the univer- 
sity, and was united to ‘ Mistress 
Magdalen Carnegie.’ In the record 
of his benefactions to the minstrels, 
the household, and the poor, there 
occurs an entry which is not insig- 
nificant to the history of the arts, 
and which confers an ornament on 
Mr. Napier’s volumes: 26/7. 13s. Scots 
are disbursed for ‘my lord’s portrait, 
drawen in Aberdeen.’ ut the 
charge is afterwards cancelled ; for 
the picture was a wedding gift of the 
Laird of Morphie to his chief. The 
painter was George Jamesone, @ 


* Macauay’s History of England, vol, i, p. 65. 
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upil of Rubens, whose genius may 
lee been restricted to os by 
the confined taste or religious pre- 
judices of his countrymen, but in 
whose portraits, as far as they have 
come under our notice, there is not 
much to recal the daring and versa- 
tile school from which he came. The 


works of Jamesone, which neglect or ' 


restoration has permitted to survive, 
have too long faded in the isolation 
of country seats. They deserve for 
once to be assembled in the Scottish 
capital for verification and com- 
parison. They are distinguished by 
smoothness and neatness of handling; 
the colours have been warm, the 
impasto is delicate, the manner so 
gentle as to be almost timid; the 
attitudes are grave and monotonous. 
At Taymouth a collection may be 
seen, but not appreciated. At least, 
when we had the honour of being 
admitted to inspect these curious 
and evidently cherished portraits, 
they were impanelled at an elevation 
which eludes the criticism, while it 
provokes the a of the con- 
noisseur. One full length figure, 
more favourably placed, of an ancient 
Lord of Glenorchy, clad in ‘ high- 
land weed,’ and encompassed by a 
native landscape, might seem to 
claim a higher eulogy than our 
imperfect experience enables us to 
bestow on the palette of the ‘Scottish 
Vandyke,’ whose reputation may 
ssibly be wronged by his more 
Sheenn productions being ascribed 
to the envied pencil of his Flemish 
contemporary. The price of Mon- 
trose’s portrait, a kit-cat on panel, 
was 2/. 4s. 5d. sterling. The sum 
— slender to Mr. Napier, but 
the work was rapid. It was sketched 
at two sittings, and finished at the 
leisure of the painter. In Mr. John 
Lambye’s accounts, a leg of mutton 
costs ls. sterling. Jamesone had, 
therefore, the value of forty-four legs 
of mutton, equivalent to more than 
14/. in our days. The remuneration 
was notsocontemptible, if the cireum- 
stances of the art and the country be 
considered. The painter's charges 
were afterwards advanced in propor- 
tion to the increase of his celebrity. 
He died in 1644, and, if our memo 
serves us, in his will a full-length 
rtrait of the second Earl of Had- 
ington, blown up in the Castle of 
Dunglas, is valued to his lordship’s 
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widow at 300 merks, equal to 1002. 
at the present time. Vandyke re- 
ceived twice as much from King 
Charles for portraits apparently of 
the same dimensions. But we cannot 
be surprised to find his remuneration 
double that of the provincial thongh 
meritorious Jamesone. 

Mr. Napier, who mitigates the 
acrimony of polemics, and the aridity 
of antiquarian details, with an agree- 
able enthusiasm for the fine arts, 
seems to have been satisfied that the 
person of his hero was as much 
maligned by the engravers as his 
moral qualities were traduced by the 
Whigs. The well known head by 
Houbraken was executed in Holland 
from a drawing of the portrait in 
the possession of the Duke of 
Montrose, long ascribed to Vandyke, 
but now restored to Dobson. The 
plate, however ably executed, is but 
a remote and imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the picture, and the picture 
is mutilated in its shape, and rather 
ungraceful in its treatment. A com- 
parison of this with the more ancient 
and rare prints induced Mr. Napier 
to believe that a worthy and faithful 
rtrait of Montrose was yet to be 
covered, and committed to the 
burin. In prosecuting such re- 
searches in Scotland, the amateur is 
often distracted by the multiplicity 
of pretended originals. This opu- 
lence of imposture is the creation 
of several painters in the last cen- 
tury, who wandered with their 
vagrant and venal easels from house 
to house. The younger Medina 
and John Alexander are remem- 
bered as the most fertile authors of 
such fabrications. Not contented 
with perverting the likeness of the 
living, it was their delight to supply 
the hiatus of a careless or obliterated 
ancestor, and to adorn the wall with 
the effigy of some famous personage 
who represented the hereditary 
affections of the family. The same 
portfolio contained the traditionary 
types of the rival deities of the 

cottish Pantheon; the same flexible 
pencil produced, in obedience to the 
preference of its patron, the martial 
presence of the ‘great Montrose,’ 
the solemn features of ‘ learnd Mer- 
chistone,’ the seductive lineaments of 
Mary, or the morose and edifying 
visages of ‘godly Knoxe,’and ‘ Master 


George Buchanan.’ In the impar- 
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tial multiplication of these pictorial 
Shibboleths, it is apparent that the 
accommodating artist looked not 
ae the lucre of gain—unless, 
indeed, we may be permitted to 
trace the malicious strokes of a 
Jacobite brush in the lamentable 
countenances of the Covenant and 
the Kirk: The experience of Mr. 
Napier prevented his gary sein 
r strange imitations. He has 
redeemed from oblivion or obscurity 
two unquestionable portraits of 
Montrose. The first is the picture 
executed by Jamesone, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage. The penetra- 
tion of Mr. Napier, rejecting a false 
pretender, detected it in the gallery 
of Kinnaird Castle, where it had 
been long preserved under the name 
of Sir John Carnegie, of the Craig. 
A minute inspection of the panel 
recovered the autograph of the 
artist, the date of the work, and 
the age of the subject. These par- 
ticulars tallied precisely with the 
entries in the diary of expenditure, 
to which we have adverted above. 
The authenticity of the portrait is 
proved beyond dispute; and an 
exact engraving, forming the frontis- 
ee to the first volume of the 
emorials, places the image of 
the young Montrose beyond the 
reach of forgetfulness or decay. The 
Maules of Some were the pos- 
sessors of another painting of the 
‘Great Marquis.’ It had passed 
into the care of Mrs. Young, of 
Lincluden, sister to the Right Hon. 
the Secretary at War, and the name 
of Vandyke was again conferred on 
the work of a very different, though 
scarcely inferior hand. A narrow 
neu f by a practised eye revealed 
The cipher of Honthorst; and Mr. 
Napier is convinced that he has 
identified the very portrait presented 
by Montrose to the Queen of 
Thema, which that friendly Prin- 
cess hung in her cabinet, to drighten 
the brethren.’ This interesting his- 
torical piece, now transported to the 
town residence of Mr. Fox Maule, 
is ably represented in the second 
volume 0 eee The 
figure appears clad in black armour, 
ales. of the profound, but 
menacing grief of the warlike 
mourner for his martyred king; 
the right hand grasps the baton of 
the empire, the left rests on a 
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helmet overshadowed by funeral 
plumes; and a back ground of sombre 
scenery, illuminated by a single 
gleam, supports the dignity of the 
composition, and marks the genius 
of Gherardo. 

The name of Montrose is con- 
secrated, by the greatness of his 
deeds, and by the dignity of his 
sufferings. His fame was diffused 
in his lifetime by 
panegyric, and revived long after 

is death by a popular novel. But 
neither the glory of his arms, nor 
the elegant latinity of his chaplain, 
nor the genius of Scott itself, has 
shielded his character from the 
specious charge of tergiversation, 
and the deeper brand of cruelty. 
These accusations have been pro- 
pagated in a credulous or hostile 
a by successive historians on 
the suspicious testimony of cotem- 
porary enemies; and even the eager 
partisans of Montrose have been 
contented to defend his fickleness 
instead of denying it, and to ex- 
tenuate his severities by alleging 
the revengeful spirit. of the country 
and the age. Mr. Napier, who ac- 
cepts no assertion without scrutiny, 
and who never condescends to pal- 
liations, boldly opposes to the de- 
tractors of Montrose a counter state- 
ment, in which the alleged barba- 
rities shrink to an imperfect and 
occasional retaliation, reluctantly in- 
flicted, and redeemed by many acts 
of clemency unknown in the cove- 
nanting camp; while his apparent 
inconsistency assumes the respect- 
able colour of a deliberate and disin- 
terested separation from those who 
had abandoned the letter of their 
common engagement, and the spirit 
in which he had contracted it. 

At the outset of his public career, 
Montrose waz employed, under the 
‘Covenant,’ to reduce the prelatic 
province of Aberdeen. His mercy 
was distasteful even to the moderate 
Baillie: ‘The discretion of that 
noble youth was but too great.’ 
‘ All was forgiven.’ Shortly oa 
Montrose perished on the scaffold, 
Clarendon extorted a reluctant ad- 
mission of his humanity from the 
mouth of Lauderdale. On being 
asked ‘whether Montrose had ever 
caused any man to die in cold blood, 
or after the battle was ended,’ Lau- 
derdale was constrained to confess, 
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‘he did not know he was guilty of 
—_— but what was done in the 
field.’ In the great. clan battle of 
Inverlochy, 1500 of the name of 
Campbell fell—a slaughter which 
Montrose ‘ would have hindered if 
possible.’ He adds in his dispatch 
to the king—‘I have saved and 
taken prisoner several of them that 
have acknowledged their fault, and 
lay all the blame on their chief. 
Some gentlemen of the lowlands fled 
into the old castle, and, upon their 
surrender, I have treated them 
honourably, and taken their parole 
never to bear arms against your 
Majesty.’ ‘ 

After the defeat of Philiphaugh, 
the infantry of the royal army sur- 
rendered on promise of quarter. 
They were massacred in cold blood, 
and their women and children 
drowned to gratify the eager solici- 
tations of the Presbyterian clergy. 
The prisoners of higher rank were 
reserved for a more ceremonious 
death at Glasgow. On being in- 
formed of these atrocities, the fol- 
lowers of Montrose importuned him 
to bring his prisoners to instant 
execution; but he refused, in the 
following memorable terms :— 


‘Let them set a price upon our heads ; 
let them employ assassins to murder 
us; let them break their faith, and 
practice the utmost pitch of wickedness ; 
yet shall that never induce us to forsake 
the glorious paths of virtue and good- 
ness, or strive to outdo them in the 
practise of villany and barbarity.’ 

When Montrose set his hand to 
the ‘National Covenant’ of 1637, 
he joined a defensive engagement 
framed to protect his country against 
the encroachments of prelatic power. 
Having embraced the cause, as he 
believed, of religious freedom and 
— rights, he peaeeaen it 
wit t fiery impatience of o 
sition and commel swhich ened the 
leading feature of his mind. After 
the pacification of Berwick, in 1639, 
the ostensible objects of the move- 
ment were secured. But the aboli- 
tion of episcopacy and the high 
court of commission did not satisfy 
the selfish ambition of Argyle, or 
— the tumultuous passions of 
the clergy and the mob. ‘The abuses 
of arbitrary government were re- 
strained; they: next proceeded to 
call in question the just and undis- 
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uted prerogatives of the Crown. 
inn this a Montrose was 
ually weaned from the policy of 
colleagues. He began by raising 
his voice in parliament against their 
subversive propositions. He then 
entered upon a secret correspondence 
with Charles, and maneuvred to 
collect a conservative party within 
the circle of the Covenant. His 
legitimate projects were prematurely 
disclosed, and the presence of the 
king in Scotland alone delivered 
him from prison, and perhaps from 
death. His connexion with the re- 
volutionary faction was now honour- 
ably severed, without apostasy, and 
almost without conversion. He re- 
tired for some months to the country, 
and after the Scots, by the ‘ Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643,’ had 
formed a treasonable alliance with 
the parliamentary forces in England, 
he carried his counsels and his sword 
to Oxford. When Montrose passed 
into the gallant company of the royal 
leaguer, his devotion to the person 
and the cause of his sovereign was 
refined into a romantic passion, but 
it never absorbed the native inde- 
pendence of his sentiments, nor 
tempted him to forsake the princi- 
ples on which he had grounded his 
opposition to prelacy and arbitr 
power. In circumstances not unsi- 
milar, Strafford became the uncom- 
pees instrument of despotism ; 
ut Montrose remained the devoted 
champion of limited monarchy. Mr. 
Napier has, by the politeness of a 
correspondent, been enabled to pub- 
lish the draft of a ‘ Remonstrance,’ 
drawn up during the transitory pre- 
dominance of the royal forces after 
the battle of Kilsyth. The manu- 
script is in the handwriting of the 
first Lord Napier, and is, no doubt, 
of his composition. It contains » 
pointed and detailed apology for the 
course pursued by Montrose, from 
the beginning of the troubles, and 
was designed for publication before 
the meeting of a convention which 
he was empowered to call, had the 
schemes of the loyalists not been 
crushed on the field of Philiphaugh. 
In this document, the government 
of bishops and the imposition of the 
Liturgy are renounced with vehe- 
mence and even qualified in the 
language of theological acrimony. 
It may be suggested, that such terms 
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were assumed to court the adherence 
of the people ; but that they convey 
the substantial opinions of Montrose 
is rendered certain by his solemn 
declaration at a moment when all 
the motives of artifice and policy had 
passed away. The presbyterian mi- 
nisters who were deputed to haunt 
the solitude and vex the meditations 
of his prison hours, reproached him 
with the violation of that ‘ covenant’ 
which they had wrested to such 
strange and calamitous purpose. To 
their railing recriminations, Mon- 
trose calmly replied— 

The covenant which I took, I own it 
and adhere to it. Bishops, I care not 
for them. I never intended to advance 
their interest. But when the king had 
granted you all your desires, and you 
were every one sitting under his vine 
and his fig-tree,—that then you should 
have taken a party in England by the 
hand, and entered into a league and 
covenant with them against the king, 
was the thing I judged my duty to op- 
pose to the yondmost. 

The part which Scotland bore in 
the civil wars, so imposing and pros- 
perous in the outset, was blemished 
at the close with the foulest stains 
of treachery and defeat. Loudon, 
Balmerino, Argyle, Leven, and Lau- 
derdale formed the ‘gloomy con- 
sistory,’ whose sete issued in 
‘the sale of their king and the sub- 
jection of their country. Contrasted 
with those sinister names, the fame 
of Montrose glows with the unfading 
hues of chivalry and honour. Yet 
there were others who strove with 
inferior powers, but like courage and 
singleness of mind, on the better 
side. It is with justifiable pride 
that our author records the virtues 
and fidelity of his ancestors, the first 
and second Lords Napier. Of the 
former it may be asserted, that in 
an age of ingratitude and faction, he 
was a grateful courtier and a consti- 
tutional loyalist. The papers which 
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he has left exhibit his ability and 
learning, though they are infected 
with the pedantic formality of the 
reign of James I. We recommend 
the diplomatic inheritor of his title 
to imitate his prudence and avoid 
his prolixity, for there was once a 
discreet and even a tedious Napier. 
The son of this nobleman was, on 
the mother’s side, nephew to Mon- 
trose. Of him and his uncle it was 
said, ‘that, like the Pope and the 
church, they would be inseparable.’ 
In vain was he forewarned by a 
covenanting relative against the 
‘preposterous love’ which would 
bring his house to ruin. The pre- 
diction has remained fulfilled. He 
sought no higher reward than~that 
his memory should be kindly linked 
with the memory of his kinsman and 
commander, as their lives were 
linked. The aspiration has been 
granted by the hand of a remote 
descendant. 

We regret that we are not able 
to bestow on Mr. Napier’s volumes 
an ampler measure of quotation, and 
a more detailed analysis. Every 
work which successfully illustrates 
the century of the Great Rebellion 
pores a vital interest for the 
English people. That memorable 
period is more to us than the theme 
of learned curiosity or .amusing 
fiction. It is not merely the region 
of ideal sympathies and fantastic 
regrets. There the factions of the 
present age may still recognise the 
great types of their political creeds, 
and the original of questions yet un- 
solved. Debates which armed our 
forefathers in mortal strife are, after 
the lapse of two hundred years, pro- 
scout under the restraints of softer 
manners and respected laws. The 
waters flow in a bounded channel, 
and with a gentler stream, but their 
colour reveals the nature and the 
seat of their distant source. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
BY A NEW YORKER. 


A Trot on tHe Istanp. 


A SHBUBNER did leave Oldport, 
after all, before the end of the 
season, being persuaded to accom- 
pany a count n and schoolmate 
of his (whom he had last seen, two 


years before, in Connaught, and who 
now happened to pass a day or two 
at Oldport, on his way Canada-ward 
from the south) in a trip to the 
White Mountains of New Hamp- 
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shire; though his American ac- 
quaintances, especially the ladies, 
tried hard to Seni him from 
starting before the grand fancy ball, 
with which the season terminated, 
assuring him that most of ‘ our set’ 
would come back, if only for that 
one night, and that it would be a 
very splendid affair, and so forth. 
Nature had more charms for him 
than art, and he went away to New 
Hampshire, making an appointment 
with Benson by letter to meet him 
at Ravenswood early in September. 
But a traveller cannot make sure of 
his movements a fortnight a-head. 
On his return from the White 
Mountains, Ashburnerhad his pocket 
ag at a railway station (these 
ittle incidents of highly civilized 
life are beginning to happen now 
and then in America; the inhabi- 
tants repudiate any native agency 
therein, and attribute them all to 
the swell-mob emigrants from Eng- 
land), and, in consequence, was 
obliged to retrace his steps as far as 
New York to visit his banker. 
Almost the first person he ran 
against in the street was Henry 
nson. 

‘ This és an unexpected pleasure !’ 
exclaimed the New Yorker. ‘I 
never thought to see you here; and 
you, I presume, didn’t expect to 
meet me.’ Ashburner explained his 
mishap. ‘ Well, I meant to go 
straight over to Ravenswood after 
the ball; but we had to come home 
—all of us this time—on business. 
Lots of French furniture arrived for 
our town-house. Mrs. B. couldn’t 
rest till she had seen it all herself, 
and had it :properly arranged. So 
here have I been five days, fussing, 
and paying, and swearing (legally, 
you understand, not profanely) at 
the custom-house, and then ‘hazing’ 
—what you call enainn-~eghab 
sterers; and now that the work is 
all over, I mean to take a little play, 
and am just going over to see y 
Suffolk and Trustee trot on the 
island. Come along. It's a beautiful 
drive of eight miles, and I have a 
top-waggon. It is to meet me at 
the Park in a quarter of an hour.’ 
Ashburner assented. ‘I want to 
buy some cigars; you have no objec- 
tion to accompany me a moment.’ 

So they turned down one of the 
cross-streets running out of the 
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lower part of Broadway (which, it 
may be here mentioned, for the 
benefit of English readers and 
writers, is not called the Broadway), 
and entered a ‘store’ five or six 
stories high, with two or three 
different firms on each floor; and 
Benson led the way up something 
between a ladder and a staircase 
into a small office, with ‘ Bleecker 
Brothers’ dimly visible on a tin 
plate over the door. Three-fourths 
of the apartment were filled up with 
all manner of inviting samples, every 
wine, liquor and liqueur under the 
sun, in every variety of bottle or 
vial, thick with the dust of years, or 
open for immediate tasting; and 
through the dingy panes of a half- 
glass door a multitudinous array of 
bottles might be seen loading the 
numerous shelves of a large store- 
room beyond. In a small clearin 
at one corner, where a small deste 
was kept in countenance by a small 
table, and three or four old chairs, 
with a background of shelves groan- 
ing under the choicest brands of the 
fragrant weed, sat the presiding 
deities of the place—the two little 
Bleeckers, —the dark brother of 
thirty-five, and the light brother of 
twenty, like two sketches of the 
same man in chalk and charcoal; 
both elegantly dressed — white 
trousers, patent leather shoes, ex- 
uberant cravats, massive chains, and 
all the usual paraphernalia of young 
New-York—altogether looking as 
much in place as a couple of butter- 
flies in an ant-hill. 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,’ said 
Benson. ‘Here's our friend Ash- 
burner;’ and he pushed forward the 
Englishman. ‘The brothers rose, 
laid down the morning journals, 
over which they had been lounging, 
and welcomed the stranger to their 
place of business. ‘What's the 
news this morning?” 

‘ Nothing at all, I believe,’ replied. 
the elder. ‘South Carolina has been 
threatening to dissolve the Union 
again—and that’s no news. Stay, 
did you see this about Bishop 
Hughes and Sam Thunderbolt, the 
native American member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania?’ 

‘I haven't seen even a newspaper 
for the last three days.’ 

‘Well, ‘+ John of New York,’— 
cross John, as your — Carl 
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used to call him—was in the same 
rail-car with Thunderbolt coming 
from Philadelphia to New York; 
and the Congressman didn’t know 
who he was, but probably suspected 
he was a priest.’ 

‘Yes; you can generally tell a 
priest by his looks. Even an in- 
telligent horse will do that. Once 
I was riding with one of our bishops 
near Boston, and his nag shied sud- 
denly at a man in a broad-brimmed 
hat. Says the right reverend (we 
don't eall ‘em ‘my lord’ ih this 
country, you know, Ashburner), ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if that was a 
Romish priest ;’ and we looked 
again, and it was. There was a 
Protestant horse for you! What a 
treasure he would have been to an 
Orangeman!’ 

‘So thunderbolt began to abuse 
the Roman Catholics generally, and 
the priests particularly, and ‘that 
Siecling bigot, Johnny Hughes,’ 
most particularly. Hughes, who 
is a wary man, polite, and self- 
possessed, sat through it all without 
saying a word; till another gentle- 
man in the car asked Thunderbolt 
if he knew who that was opposite 
him. He didn’t know. ‘It’s Bisho 
Hughes,’ says the other, in a half 
whisper. ‘Are you Bishop Hughes?’ 
exclaims the native, quite off his 
guard. ‘ They call me so,’ answered 
the other, with a quiet smile, ex- 

ting to enjoy the kumiliating con- 
usion of his denouncer; and the 
other passengers shared in the ex- 
pectation, and were prepared for a 
titter at Thunderbolt’s expense. But 
instead of attempting any apology, 
or showing any further embarrass- 
ment, he pullec out an eye- ylass,and 
after looking at the Jesuit through it 
for some time, thus announced the 
result of his inspection— Oh, you 
are, are you? Well, you're just the 
kind of looking loafer I should have 
expected Johnny Hughes to be.’’ 

‘I don't bee Hughes was 
much disconcerted either,’ said the 
elder brother; ‘he doesn’t lose his 
balance easily. I never heard of 
his being put out but once, and that 
was when Governor Bouck met him. 
He was a jolly old Dutchman, Mr. 
Ashburner, ae used to go about 
electioneering, and asking every man 
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he came across--how he was, and 
how his wife and family were. When 
Bishop Hughes was introduced to 
him, they thought the governor 
would know enough to vary the 
usual question a little; but he didn’t, 
and asked after the Romish bishop's 
wife and family with al! possibleinno- 
cence ; and Hughes, for once in his 
life, was nonplussed what to answer.’ 

‘Ah, but you haven't told the 
end of that,’ put in Benson. ‘ When 
the governor's friends tried to ex- 
plain to him the mistake he had 
made, and the category the Romish 
ecclesiastics were in, he said, ‘O yas, 
I see, I should have asked after de 
children only, and said nossing about 
de woman.’ As you say, Hughes 
generally has his wits about him, no 
doubt. He played our _ custom- 
house a trick that they will not 
forget in a hurry. Soon after 
General Harrison and the Whigs 
came in, and Curtis was aa 
collector of our port, there arrived a 
great lot of what the French call 
articles de religion, robes, crucifixes, 
and various ornaments, for Hughes’ 
cathedral. Nowthese were all French 
a and subject to duty, and a noti- 

cation to that effect was sent to the 
proper quarter. Down comes Hughes 
in a great rage. ‘Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Curtis, we never had to do this 
before. Your predecessor, Mr. Hoyt, 
always let our articles of religion in 
free of duty.’ ‘Can't help what my 
predecessor, Mr. Hoyt, used to do,’ 
says Curtis; ‘the law is so and so, 
as I understand it, and these articles 
are subject to duty. If you like, 
you may pay the duties under pro- 
test, and bring a suit against Uncle 
Sam* to recover the money.’ (You 
see, the Loco Focos had always 
favoured the Romish priests to get 
the Irish vote. The Whigs didn’t 
in those days-——it was before our 
side had been corrupted by Seward, 
and such aaiie demagogues ; 
and Curtis wasn’t sorry to see his 
political opponent the Bishop in a 
tight place.) After Hughes had 
blustered awhile, and found it did 
no good, he tried the other tack, 
and began to expostulate. ‘Is there 
no way at all, Mr. Curtis,’ says he, 
‘by which these articles may be 
passed, free of duty?’ ‘None at all,’ 
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says the other, ‘unless’—and he 
paused, hardly knowing whether it 
would do to hint at such a thing, 
evenin jest—‘ unless, bishop, you are 
willing to swear that these are tools 
of your trade.’ ‘ And sure they are 
that!" quoth Hughes, snapping him 
up, ‘bring on your book;’ and he 
had the goods sworn through in less 
than no time, before Curtis could 
recover himself.’ 

‘ Not a bad hit,’ said the English- 
man. ‘Tools of his trade! So they 
were, sure enough; but one would 
not have expected him to own it so 
coolly.’ 

‘Unless there was something to 
be got by it,’ continued Benson. 
‘ Now this is truae—every word of it, 
though it has been in the news- 

pers ; and the way I came to find 
it out was this. One day I saw in 
the advertising columns of the 
Blunder and Bluster, a circular 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, 


stating that ‘crucifixes, whether of 


silver or copper, images, silk 
and velvet vestments, and _ theo- 
logical books, did not come under 
the head of tools of trade, but were 
subject to duty.” It was a funny- 
looking notice, and there was evi- 
dently something behind it; so I 
took the trouble to inquire, and 
found that the cause of the order 
was this clever stroke of Hughes. 
Going to the trot to day ?’ 

The younger brother was going, 
and it was near the time when he 
expected his waggon. Dicky wasn’t. 
He had given up trots ten years 
ago—thought them low. 

‘Give me a few cigars before we 
o,’ said Benson. ‘ What have you 
ere that’s first rate? Carbagal, 

Firmezas, Antiguédad. H—m. I'll 
take a dozen Firmezas, and you may 
send me the rest of the box.’ 

* Dori’t you want some champagne 
—veritable Cordon Bleu—only four- 
teen dollars a-dozen, and a discount 
if you take six cases ?’ 

* And if you wish to secure some 
tall Lafitte, we bought some odd 
bottles at old Van Zandt’s sale the 
other day. You remember drink- 
ing that wine at Wilson's last 
summer?” 

Benson remembered it perfectly, 
and would take the Lafitte by all 
means. ‘Put that down, Mr. 
Snipes ;’ and for the first time Ash- 
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burner was aware of the ae 
very young gentleman, who appeal 
from’ behind the desk, aul teahel 
the order at it.. “And how about the 
champagne ?’ 

‘J’y penserai. Timeto go. Vamos.’ 
And Benson carried off his friend. 

‘You were a little taken aback, 
weren't you?’ he asked, as they 
went in quest of the waggon. ‘When 
you saw these men figuring in the 
German cotillion, and helping to 
lead’ the fashion at Oldport, you 
hardly expected to encounter them 
in such a place. Well, now, let me 
tell you something that will astonish 
you yet more. So far from its being 
against these brothers in societ 
that they are, what you would ¢ 
in plain English a superior order of 
grocers, it is positively in their 
favour; that is to say, they are more 
respected, better received, and stand 
a better chance of marrying well, 
than if they did nothing. They 
might do nothing if they chose. 
They had enough to live very well 
on en gargon. The Bleeckers are 
one of our best known and most 
thoroughly respectable families. The 
sons had no taste for books; they 
have a very good taste for wine and 
cigars, and have undertaken what 
they are best fit for. It’s better 
than being nominal lawyers.’ 

‘Pecuniarily, no doubt; but is it 
as good for the whole development 
of the man. Was it you, or your 
friend Harrison, who instanced 
Richard Bleecker as a man who had 
made no progress in anything manly 
for fifteen years?’ 

‘That is the fault of his natural 
disposition, which would not be 
bettered by his making believe to 
be a professional man, or being an 
avowedly idle one. He is frivolous 
and ornamental for a part of his 
time—during the rest, he has his 
business to occupy him. If he had 
not that, he would spend all his 
time in elegant idleness, and know 
no more than he does now. His 
pursuits bring him in money, which 
will be a comfort to his wife and 
family when he marries —though, to 
be sure, he is rather ancient for that; 
a single man at thirty-five is with us 
a confirmed old ssaahalal, But his 
brother is in a fair way to form a 
nice establishment.” 

“Now tell me another thing. 
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ecome jewellers or merchant 
tailors—they might be good judges 
of either business, and make money 
by it—how would that affect their 
position ?” 

‘Unfavourably, I confess,’ replied 
Benson. ‘ But we Gothamites have 
so thorough a respect for, and appre- 
ciation. of, good wine and cigars, 
that the importation of them is con- 
sidered ey laudable.’ 

Any further discussion was stop- 
ped by their arriving at that dreary 
triangular square (more hibernico 
Loqui) called the Park, where Ben- 
son’s waggon awaited him—not the 
red-wheeled one; this vehicle was 
of a uniform dark green, furnished 
with a top (a desirable appendage 
when the thermometer stands 85° 
in the shade), and lined through- 
out with drab. The ponies were 
carefully enveloped to the very tips 
of their ears in white fly-nets. As 
the groom saw Benson approaching, 
he :put himself and the top through 
a series of queer evolutions, which 
ended in the latter being lowered— 
& very necessary operation, to allow 
any one to.get in with comfort; and 
after Benson and Ashburner were 
in, he put it up again with some ado, 
and then went his way, the concern 
only holding two. Then Benson 
turned the waggon round by back- 
ing and locking, and making it 
undergo a series of contortions as 
if he wanted to double it up into 
itself, and run over himself with his 
own wheels, and drove to the Ful- 
ton Ferry; for to arrive at the Cen- 
treville Course on Long Island — 
familiarly designated as the island— 
you first pass through Brooklyn, 
that trans-Hudsonian suburb of 
New York, which thirty years ago 
was a miserable iittle village, and 
now contains upwards of ninety 
thousand inhabitants. 

‘And how did the ball go off?’ 
asked Ashburner, as they rolled up 
the main avenue of Rreative, at the 
slowest possible trot, according to 
the well-known rule, always to take 
a fast horse easy over pavement. 
On board the ferry-boat there had 
not been much conversation, the 
horses being so worried by the flies 
as to require all Benson’s atten- 
thon. 

‘Oh, it was rather a fiasco, but 
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we had some fun. Some predicted 
that the fashionables would come 
back, but they didn’t, except a few 
of the young men; and all of our 
set that were there threatened to go 
out of costume; but then we recol- 
lected that would have been a very 
Trish way of serving out Mr. Grab- 
ster, as by the established regulation 
in such cases, we should have had to 
pay double for tickets; so most of us 
took sailors’ or firemen’s dresses— 
the cheapest and commonest dis- 
guises we could get; and the ladies 
made some trivial addition to their 
ordinary ball-dresses—a wreath or 
a few extra flowers—and called 
themselves brides, or Floras, and so 
on. And some of the crack Bos- 
tonians blasphemed the expense, and 
went in plain clothes. So we had 
the consolation of making fun of all 
the outsiders, and their attempts at 
costume—such supernumeraries as 
most of them were! And none of 
the comme-il-faut people would 
serve on the committee, so Grabster 
had nobody to get up the room in 
proper style, and it Toched like a 
* Ripton’ ball-room; and The Sewer 
reporters were there, in all their 
glory. The Irishman had bor- 
rowed or stolen a uniform some- 
where, and the Frenchman was ap- 
ropriately arrayed in red as a 

evil, and he went about taking 
notes of all the people’s dresses, 
especially the ladies’; and as our 
ladies were not in costume, he 
thought he must have something 
to > with them, and so pre- 
sented some of them with Ge. 
quets, which they wouldn't take, of 
course; and the young men trod on 
his toes and elbowed him off till he 
swore he would put them all in his 
paper. And we danced away, not- 
withstanding The Sewer and all its 
works. Tom Edwards was accoutred 
as Mose the fireman, and Sumner 
had an old French débardeur dress 
of his, just the thing for the occa- 
sion, only his shoes were too big; 
and after tripping up himself and 
his partner four times, he kicked 
them off clean into the orchestra, 
and fearfully aggravated the fiddlers; 
but he took it as coolly as he does 
everything—put on a pair of ordi- 
nary boots, and was polking away 
again in five minutes. And we kept 
it up till two in the morning, po 
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chiefly, with a sprinkling of deus- 
temps, — then had a 2 bad 
supper, and some very bad wine, of 
Mr. Grabster’s sventiibie=- enuine 
New Jersey champagne. How we 
looked after the dancing! Sumner’s 
débardeur shirt might have been 
wrung out, it was so wet; and Mrs. 
Harrison—she had got herself up as 
Undine—was dripping enough for 
half-a-dozen water-nymphs; and 
Miss Friskin had a shiny green silk 
dress; we had been polking together, 
and my white waistcoat, and pants, 
and cravat, were all stained green, as 
if I had been playing with a gigantic 
butterfly. And then after supper, 
when there was no one but our Ger- 
man cotillion set left, and just as we 
had put the chairs in order, the mu- 
sicians struck work, and would not 
play any more (you know what an 
impracticable, conceited, obstinate 
brute a third-rate German musician 
is), saying they were only bound to 
play just so long; so I gave them a 
good slanging in their own tongue 
(I know German enough to blow up 
a man, and a fine strong language 
it is for the purpose); and White 
swore it was too bad, and Edwards 
tried to make them a conciliatory 
speech—only he was too tipsy to 
talk straight; and Sumner offered 
them fifty dollars to go on playing. 
Thereupon, up and spake the big 
bass-viol,— Ve ton’t want your 
money; we want to be dreated like 
chentlemens;’ and then Frank lost 
histemper. ‘I'll treat you,’ says he; 
and with that he delivered right and 
left into the bass-viol, and knocked 
him through his own instrument; 
and then some one knocked Sumner 
over the head with a trombone ;— 
then we all set to, and gave the 
musicians their change (we owed 
them a little before, for it wasn’t the 
first time they had been saucy to us), 
and we thrashed them essentially, 
and comminuted a few of their in- 
struments. And half-a-dozen of the 
Irish waiters came out, with their 
sleeves rolled up, to fight for the 
honour of the house, and protect 
Mr. Grabster’s property—meaning 
the musicians, suppose ; — and 
Haralson of Alabama, one of your 
regular six-feet-two-in-his-stockings 
South Western men, who had come 
North to learn the polka, and be- 
come civilized—Haralson pulled out 
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a Bowie, and swore he would whistle 
them up if they didn’t make them- 
selves searce. By Jove! you should 
have seen the Paddies seud! And I 
caught The Sewer reporter (the Irish 
one) in the mé/ée, and let him have 
a kick that landed him in the middle 
of the floor, telling him he might 
put that into his next letter, and 
afterwards go to a place worse even 
than The Sewer office. Then, after 
all the enemy were fairly routed, 
we adjourned to my parlour. I had 
some good champagne of my own, 
and a pdté or two, and some Fir- 
mezas, and we held a jolly revel till 
four o'clock, and then the ladies 
retired, and we quiet married men 
did the same, and the boys went to 
fight the tiger, and Edwards lost 
1400 dollars, and some of them took 
to running foot-races for a bet on 
the post-road. Haralson outran all 
the rest—and his senses too—and 
was found next evening about five 
miles up the road with no coat or 
hat, and one stocking off and the 
other stocking on, like my son John 
in the nursery rhyme, and his watch 
and purse gone. And The Sewer and 
Inexpressible said that it was the 
most brilliant ball that had occurred 
within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. And that’s a pretty fair 
synopsis of the whole proceeding.’ 
By this time they were off the 
pavement,—-a change very sensible 
and desirable to man and horse, for 
an American pavement is something 
beyond imagination or description, 
and must be experienced to be un- 
derstood. The ponies, without wait- 
ing for the word, went off on their 
long steady stroke at three-quarters 
speed, and though the day was warm 
and the road heavy, ae over the 
first three miles in twelve minutes, 
as Benson took care to show Ash- 
burnerby hiswatch. They challenged 
waggon after waggon, but no one 
seemed inclined to race at this stage 
of the proceedings, and they glided 
quietly by everything. Only once 
was heard the sound of competing 
feet, when a black pacer swept up, 
with two tall wheels behind. him, 
and a man mysteriously balanced 
between them. ‘After the sulky is 
manners,’ said Harry, slackening his 
speed, and giving the pacer a wide 
berth; and the man on the wheels 
whizzed by like a mammoth insect, 
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and was soon lost to view amid a 
cloud of dust. 

And now they arrived at a tavern 
where the owners of ‘fast crabs’ 
were wont to repose, to water their 
horses, and brandy-and-water them- 
oon Ppa former amen - 

ormed very sparingly, the su 

of liquid afforded to te pk 
consisting merely of a spongeful 

assed through their mouths; the 

tter is usually conducted on more 
liberal principles. But as our friends 
felt no immediate desire to liquor, 
Benson amused himself while the 
horses rested by putting down his 
top, for the sky had slightly clouded 
over,—a favourable circumstance, he 
remarked, for the trot. Just as he 
was starting his ponies, with a chir- 
rup, a tandem developed itself from 
under the shed, and its driver greeted 
him with a friendly nod. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Losing,’ 
quoth Harry, raising his whip-hand 
in answer to the salute; then, sotto 
voce to Ashburner, ‘a Long-Island 
fancy man: lots of money, and no 
end of fast horses.’ 

Mr. Losing had a thin hatchety 


face, and a er eee complexion, 


with hair and beard to match. He 
wore a yellow straw-hat, and a yel- 
lowish-grey summer paletot, with 
—— orown linen trousers. His 
ight gig (of the kind technically 
called a double-sulky) was painted 
a dingy yellow-ochre; the horses 
were duns, the fly-nets drab, and 
what little harness there was, re- 
tained the original law-calf colour of 
its leather ; in short, the whole con- 
eern had a general pervading air of 
dun, which but for the known wealth 
of its owner might have been sug- 

estive of unpleasant Joe-Millerisms. 

‘he only exception was his compa- 
nion, a gay horse-dealer and jockey, 
who acted as amateur groom on this 
occasion. Mr. Van-Eyck had suffli- 
cient diversity of colour in his dress 
to, relieve the monotony of a whole 
landscape,—blue coat and gilt but- 
tons, lilac 2 waistcoat and ditto, red 
cravat and red-striped check shirt, 
white hat and trousers. His apparel 
might have been a second-hand suit 
of Bird Simpson’s. As the gig came 
out close at the wheels of the wag- 
gon, the two whips interchanged 
glances, as much as to say, ‘ Here's 
at you!’ and ‘Come on!’ and Losing 
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tightened his reins; then, as his 
leader ranged up alongside Benson’s 
horses, the latter drew up his lines 
also, and the teams went off together. 

A good team race is more exciting 
to both the lookers-on and the per- 
formers than any contest of single 
horses; there is twice as much noise, 
twice as much skill in driving, and 
apparently greater speed, though 
in reality less. Neither had started 
at the top of their gait, but they kept 
gradually and proportionally crowd- 
ing the pace, till they were going 
about seventeen miles an hour, and 
at that rate they kept for the first 
half-mile exactly in the same rela- 
tive position as they had started. 
No one spoke a word; the close 
contact of horses in double harness 
excites them so, that they require 
checking rather than encourage- 
ment; but Benson with a rein in 
his hand was feeling every inch of 
his ponies, and watching every inch 
of the road. Losing sat like a sta- 
tue, and his horses seemed to go of 
themselves. Then, as the ground 
began to rise, Losing drew gradually 
a-head, or rather Benson’s team 
came back to him; still it was inch 
by inch; in the next quarter the 
wheeler instead of the sm was 
alongside the other team, and that 
was all Losing had gained. Then 
Harry, with some management, got 
both reins into one .hand, and lifted 
his nags a little with the whip. At 
the same time Losing altered his 
hold for the first time, and shook up 
his horses. There was a correspond- 
ing increase of speed in both parties, 
which kept them in the same re- 
spective position, and so they strug- 
gled on for a little while longer, till 
just before the road descended again, 
Benson made another effort to re- 
cover his lost ground. In so doing, 
he imprudently loosened his hold 
too much, and his off horse went up. 

The moment Firefly lost his feet 
Benson threw his whole weight upon 
the horses, and hauled them across 
the road, close in behind Losing’s 
gig, the break having lost him just 
a length, so that when they struck 
into their trot again they were at the 
Long-Islander’s wheel. Down the 
hill they went, faster than ever; the 
waggon could not gain an inch on 
the gig, or the gig shake the waggon 
off. But Losing had manifestly the 
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best of it, as all his dust went irfto 
the face of Benson and Ashburner, 
enveloping and powdering them and 
their equipage completely. Their 
only consolation was, that they were 
bestowing a similar one on eve 
waggon that they passed. As bot 
teams were footing their very best, 
Benson's only chance of getting by 
was in case one of the tandems should 
happen to break, a chance which he 
kept ready to take advantage of. 
By and by the leader went up, but 
Losing, who had his horses under 
perfect command, let him run alittle 
way, and caught him again into his 
trot without losing anything. Never- 
theless Benson, who had seen the 
break, made a push to go by, and 
with a great shout crowded his team 
up to the wheeler, but there they 
broke,—this time both horses,—and 
before he could bring them down he 
was two lengths in the rear. Then 
Losing drew on one side, and slack- 
ened his speed, and Benson also 
pulled up almost to a walk. 

‘His Jonhioaniicn is lighter than 
my waggon,’ said Harry, ‘even with- 
out the top, and the top makes fifty 
— difference. The machine is 

uilt a little heavier than the average, 
purposely because it rides easier, 
and shakes the horses less when 
there are inequalities in the road, 
so that besides being pleasanter to 
go in, a team can take it along about 
as fast as anything lighter fora short 
brush, but when the horses are so 
nearly equal, and you have some 
miles to go on a heavy road, the 
extra weight tells. However, it is 
no disgrace to be beaten by Losing, 
anyway, for his horses are his study 
and specialité. Every fortnight the 
bolts and screws of his waggon are 
re-arranged; his collars fit like gloves; 
_ he has a particular kind of watering- 
pe made on purpose to water his 

orses’ legs, Every trifle is rigorously 
attended to. Youought tovisit his, or 
some other sportingman’s stable here, 
just to note the difference between 
that sort of thing with us and with 
you. Instead of hunters and steeple- 
chasers, you will see fine trotters 
together, that can all beat 2! 50’.’ 

The road happened just then to 
be pretty clear, so they proceeded 
leisurely for some miles further, till 
just as they were quitting the turn- 
pike for a lane which Ted to the 
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course, the rattle of wheels and the 
shouts of drivers came up behind 
them. Benson, not disposed to 
swallow any more of other people’s 
dust if he could help it, ot u 
his horses at once, ond they clattere 
along the lane, up hill and down, 
and over a railroad track, and past 
numerous waggons, at a faster rate 
than ever. ‘Do get out of the way!’ 
shouted Henry to one primitive gen- 
tleman, with a very tired horse, who 
was occupying exactly the centre of 
the road. ‘You go to The 
individual addressed was probabl 
about to say something very bad, 
when Benson, who was a moral man,. 
and had the strongest wheels, cut 
short any possible profanity for the 
moment by driving slap into. him, 
and knocking him into the ditch, 
with the loss of a spoke or two. 
This collision hardly delayed their 
speed an instant; and though some 
of the pursuers were evidently gain- 
ing, no one overhauled them for 
three-quarters of a mile, at the end 
of which Starlight and Firefly swept 
roudly up to the course, with a 
ong train in their rear. 

All the vicinity of the Centreville 
Course—not the stables and sheds 
merely, but the lanes leading to it, 
the open ground about it, the whole 
adjacent country, one might almost 
say—was covered with waggons 
stowed together as closely as cattle 
in a market. If it had been raining 
waggons and trotters the night be- 
fore just over the place, like the 
showers of frogs that country editors 
short of copy fill a column with, or 
if they hel grown up there ready 
harnessed, there could not have been 
a more plentiful supply. Waggons, 
waggons, waggons everywhere, of 
all weights, from a hundred and 
eighty pounds to four hundred, with 
here and there a sulky for variety,— 
horses of all styles, colours, and 
merits —no sign of a servant or 
groom of any kind, but a number 
of boys, mostly blackies, about one 
to every ten horses, who earned a 
few shillings by looking after the 
animals, and watching the carpets, 
sheets, and fly-nets. The only other 
moveables, the long-handled short- 
lashed whips, were invariably carried 
off by their proprietors. Whips and 
umbrellas are common property in 
America; they are an exception to 
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the ordinary law of meum and tuwm, 
and strictly subject to socialist rules. 
Woe to the owner of either who lets 
his property go one second out of 
his sight! 

‘Now then, Snowball!’ quoth 
Benson, as a young gentleman of 
colour rushed up on the full grin, 
stimulated to extra activity by the 
recollection of past and the vision of 
prospective ‘quarters, —‘take care of 
the fliers, and don’t let any one steal 
their tails! I ought to tell you,’ he 
continued to Ashburner, leading the 
way towards the big, dilapidated,* 
unpainted, barn-like structure, which 
appeared to be the rear of the grand- 
stand, ‘you wont find any gentle- 
men here,—that is, not above half-a- 
dozen at most.’ 

‘I was just wondering whether 
we should see any ladies.’ 

Benson pointed over his left 
shoulder; and they planked their 
dollar a-piece at the entrance. 

Ashburner’s first impression, when 
fairly inside, was that he had never 
seen such a collection of disreputable 
louking characters in broad daylight, 
and under the open sky. All up 
the rough broad steps, that were 
used indifferently to sit or stand 
upon; all around the oyster and 
liquor stands, that filled the recess 
under the steps; all over the ground 
between the stand and the track, 
was a throng of low, shabby, dirty 
men, different in their ages, sizes, 
and professions; for some were 
farmers, some country tavern-keep- 
ers, some city ditto, some horse- 
dealers, some gamblers, and some 
loafers in general; but alike in their 
slang and ‘rowdy’ aspect. There 
is something peculiarly disagreeable 
in an American crowd, from the 
fact that ro class has any distinctive 
dress. The gentleman and the 
working man, or the ‘loafer,’ wear 
clothes of the same kind, only in 
one case they are new and clean, in 
the other, oldand dirty. The ragged 
dress-coats and crownless beavers of 
the Irish peasants have long been 
the admiration of travellers; now, 
elevate these second-hand garments 
a stage or two in the scale of preser- 
vation—let the coats be not ragged, 
but shabby, worn in seam, and 
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greasy in collar; the hats whole, but 
napless at edge, and bent in brim; 
supply them with old trousers of the 
last fashion but six, and you have 
the general costume of a crowd like 
the present. But ordinary collec- 
tions of the ci rodol are relieved by 
the very superior _—— of the 
women: pretty in their youth, lady- 
like and stylish even when pre- 
maturely faded, always dressed 
respectably, and frequently dressed 
in good taste, they form a startling 
relief and contrast to their cavaliers; 
and not only the stranger, but the 
native gentleman, is continually sur- 
rised at the difference, and says to 
imself, ‘ Where in the world could 
such nice women pick up those 
snobs?’ Here, where there is not a 
woman within a mile, (unless that 
suspicious carriage in the corner 
contains some gay friends of Tom 
Edwards’,) the congregated male 
loaferism of these people, without 
even a decent looking dog among 
them, is enough to make a man 
button his pockets instinctively. 
Amid this wilderness of suaiouds 
may be seen grouped together at 
the further corner of the stand the 
representatives of the gentlemanly 
interest, numbering, as Benson 
had predicted, about half-a-dozen. 
Losing, with his yellow blouse and 
moustache to match; Tom Edwards, 
in a white hat and trousers, and 
black velvet coat; Harrison, slovenly 
in his attire, and looking almost 
as coarse as any of the rowdies about, 
till he raises his head, and shows 
his intelligent eyes; Bleecker, who 
has just coheed ; and a few spe- 
cimens of Young New-York like 
him. Benson carries his friend that 
way, and introduces him in due 
form to the Long Islander, who 
receives him with an elaborate 
bow. Ashburner offers a cigar to 
Losing, who accepts the weed with 
a nod of acknowledgment, (for he 
rarely opens his mouth except to 
y something into it, or to make a 
et,) and offers one of his in return, 
which Ashburner trying, excoriates 
his lips at the first whiff, and is 
obliged to throw it away after the 
third, for Charley Losing has strong 
tastes, will rather drink brandy 


* A very critical friend wants to know if the term dilapidated can, with strict 
propriety, be applied to a wooden building. 
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than wine, any day, and smokes 
tobacco that would knock an ordi- 
man down. 

he stranger glances his eye over 
the scene of action. A barouche 
and four does not differ more from 
atrotting waggon, or a blood courser 
from a Canadian pacer, than an 
English race-course from an Ame- 
rican ‘track.’ It is an ellipse of 
hard ground, like a good and smooth 
piece of road, with some variations 
of ascentand descent. The distance 
round is calculated at a mile, accord- 
ing to the scope of turning requisite 
for a horse before a sulky—that 
being themost usual form of trotting ; 
for a saddle horse that has the pole, * 
it comes practically to a little less ; 
for a harness horse (especially if to 
a waggon) with an outside place, to a 
little, or sometimes a good deal more. 
Around the enclosure, within the 
track, (which looks as if itwere trying 
hard to grow grass, and couldn’'t,) a 
few waggons, which obtained en- 
trance by special favour, are walking 
about; they belong to the few men 
who have brought their grooms 
with them. Harrison’s pet trotter 
is there, a magnificent iong-tailed 
bay, as big as a carriage-horse, 
equal to 2' 50” on ihe road before 
that waggon, and worth 1500 dollars, 
it is said. Just inside the track, 
and opposite the main stand outside, 
is a little shanty of a judge’s stand, 
and ctdeiel in front of it, are 
half-a-dozen notorious pugilists, and 
similar characters, who, doubtless 
on the good old principle of ‘set a 
thief,’ &c., are enrolled for the oeca- 
sion as special constables, with 
very special and formidable white 
bludgeons to keep order, and pre- 
cise suits of black cloth to augment 
their dignity. 

‘To come off at three o'clock,’ 
said the hand-bills. It is now 
thirty-five minutes past three, and 
no signs of beginning. An American 
horse and an American woman 
always keep you waiting an hour at 
least. One of the judges comes 
forward, and raps on the front of the 
stand with a primitive bit of wood 
resembling a broken boot-jack. 
‘Bring out your horses!’ People 
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look towards the yard on the left. 
Here is one of them just led out; 
they pull off his sheets, his driver 
climbs into the little seat behind 
him. He comes down part of the 
stand at a moderate gait. Hurrah 
for old Twenty-miles-an-hour! 
Trustee! Trustee!’ 

The old chesnut is half-blood; 
but you would never guess it from 
his personal appearance, so chunky, 
and thick-limbed, and sober-lookin 


is he. His action is uneven, an 
seemingly laborious; you would 
not thin 


him capable of coverin 
one mile in three minutes, on 
less of performing twenty at the 
same rate. No wonder he hobbles 
a little behind, for his back sinews 
are swelled, and his legs scarred and 
disfigured —the traces of injuries 
received in his youth, when a cart 
ran into him, and cut him almost to 
pieces. Veterinary surgeons, who 
delight in such relics, will show you 
pieces of sinew taken from him after 
the accident. That was six or 
seven years ago: since then he has 
solved a problem for the trotting 
world. 

‘There,’ says Benson, with a 
little touch of triumph, ‘is the only 
horse in the world that ever trotted 
twenty miles in an hour. I saw it 
done myself. He was driven nearly 
two miles before he started, to 
warm him up, and make him limber. 
When the word was given, he made 
a skip, and though his driver (not 
the same that he has now) caught 
him before he was fairly off his feet, 
he was more than three minutes 
doing the first mile, which looked 
well for the backers of time; but as 
the old fellow went on, he did every 
mile better than the preceding, and 
the last in the best time of all, 
winning with nearly half a minute 
to spare.’ 

‘Fas the experiment been often 
tried?” 

‘Not more than two or three 
times, I believe; and the horses 
who attempted it broke down in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth mile. 
Nevertheless, I think that within 
the last twelve years, we have had 
two or three horses besides Trustee 





harness. A horse ‘has the pole,’ means that he has drawn the place nearest the 


inside boundary-fence of the track, 
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who could have accomplished the 
feat; but as such a horse is worth 
2000 dollars, or upwards, a heavy 
bet would be required to tempt a 
man to risk killing or ruining his 
animal; and our sporting men, 
though they bet frequently, are not 
in the habit of betting largely. That 
is one reason why it has not been 
tried oftener; and I am inclined to 
think that there is another and a 
better motive. The owner of a 
splendid horse does not like to risk 
his life; and it is a risk of life to 
attempt to trot him twenty miles 
- an hour.’ 
_ Pit, pat! pit, pat! The old mare 
is coming down to the score. A 
very ordinary looking animal in 
repose, the magnificence of her 
action converts her into a beauty 
when moving. How evenly her 
feet rise and fall, regularly as a 
machine, though she is nearly at the 
top of her speed! She carries her 
head down, and her neck stretched 
out, and from the tip of her nose to 
the end of her long white tail, that 
streams out in the breeze made by 
her own progress, you might draw 
a straight line, so true and right 
forward does she travel. Perched 
over her tail, between those two tall, 
slender wheels, sits her owner, 
David Bryan, the only man that ever 
handles her in something like a 
jockey costume, blue velvet jacket 
and cap to match, and his white 
hair, whiter than his horse's tail, 
streaming in the wind—a respectable 
and almost venerable looking man; 
but a hard boy for all that, say the 
knowing ones. Great applause from 
the Long-Island men, who swear 
by ‘the Lady,’ and are always ready 
to ‘stake their pile’ on her, for her 
owner is a Long-Islander, and she 
is a Suffolk county, Long-Island 
mare. Some eight years ago Lady 
Suffolk was bought out of a baker's 
cart for 112 dollars; and since then 
she has won for ‘Dave’ upwards of 
30,000 dollars. That is what the 
possessor of a fast trotter most 
prides himself on—to have bought 
the animal for asong on the strength 
of his own eye for his points, and 
then developed him into a ‘flier.’ 
When a colt is bred from a trotting 
stallion, put into training at three 
or four years old, and sold the first 
time for a high price, if he turns out 
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well there is no ‘particular wonder 
or merit in it; if he does not, the 
disappointment is extreme. 

Ah, here comes Pelham at last— 
a clean little bay, stepping roundly, 
and lifting his legs well; you might 
call it a perfect action, if we had not 
just seen Lady Suffolk go by—but 
so wicked about the head and eyes! 
Behind the little horse sits a big 
Irishman, in his shirt sleeves; and 
they are hauling away at each other, 
— Pat, pull Pelham, as if the 
man wanted to jerk the horse's 
head off, and the horse to draw the 
man’s arms out. You see the 
driver is holding by little loops 
fastened to the reins, to prevent his 
grasp from slipping. Pelham is a 
young horse for a trotter, say seven 
years old, and has already done the 
tastest mile ever made in harness; 
but his temper is terribly uncertain, 
and to-day he seems to be in a par- 
ticularly bad humour. 

Trustee, who requires much warm- 
ing up, goes all round the track, 
increasing his speed as he goes, till 
he has reached pretty nearly his 
limit. Pelham de completes the 
circuit, but more leisurely. The 
Lady trots about a quarter of a mile, 
then walks a little, and then brushes 
back. Her returning is even faster 
and prettierthan her going. ‘2! 33",’ 
says Losing, speaking for the first 
time, as she crosses the score (the 
line in front of the judge’s stand). 
His eye is such that, given the 
horse and the track, he can tell the 
pace at a glance within half a 
second. 

The gentry about are beginning 
to bet on their respective favourites, 
and some upon time — trifling 
amounts generally—five, ten, or 
twenty dollars; and there is much 
pulling out, and counting, and de- 
positing of greasy notes. Bang! 
zoes the broken boot-jack again. 
This time it is not ‘ Bring out your 
horses!’ but ‘ Bring up your horses!’ 
—-a requisition which the drivers 
comply with by turning away from 
the stand. This is to get a start, a 
Jlying start being the rule, which 
obviously favours the backers of 
time, and is, in some respects, fairer 
to the horses, but is very apt to 
create confusion anddelay, especially 
when three or four horses are 
entered. So it happens in the 
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present instance: half way up the 
quarter, the* horses turn, not all 
together, but just as they happen to 
be; and off they go, some slower 
and some faster, trying to fall into 
line as they approach the score. 
‘Come back!’ tt s no go, this time; 
Pelham has broken up, and is spread- 
ing himself all over the track. 
Trustee, too, is a length or more 
behind the grey mare, and evidently 
in no hurry. hey all go back, the 
mare last, as she was half way 
down the other quarter before the 
recal was understood. 

‘What a beauty she is!’ says 
Harry. ‘And she has the pole too.’ 

‘Will you bet two to three on her 
against the field?’ asks Edwards, 
who knew very well that Trustee 
is the favourite. Benson declines. 
‘Then will you go on time? Will 
you bet on 7’ 42”, or that they 
don’t beat 7' 47" (three-mile heats, 
vou will recollect, reader). No, 

arry wont bet at all; so Edwards 
turns to Losing. ‘ Will you bet 
three to five in hundreds on the 
Lady?’ Losing will. They neither 


= the money, nor book the bet, 


ut the thing is understood. 

Pelham’s driver has begged the 

judges to give the word, even if 
eis two lengths behind; he would 

rather do that than have his horse 
worried by false starts. So this 
time, a they will get ‘off. 
Not yet! Bryan’s mare breaks up 
just before they come to the score. 

arrison hints that he broke her 
on purpose, because Trustee was 
likely to have about a neck ad- 
vantage of him in the start. ‘Of 
eourse they never go the first time,’ 
says Benson, ‘and very seldom the 
second.’ 

‘I saw nine false starts once, at 
Harlaem,’ says Bleecker, ‘ where 
there were but three horses. Better 
luck next time.’ 

It is better luck. Pelham lays in 
the rear full two lengths, but 
Trustee and the mare come up nose 
and nose to the score, going at a 
—_ pace. ‘Go!’ At the word 

rustee breaks. ‘Bah! Take him 
away! Where's Brydges?” The 
superior skill of his former driver 
is painfully remembered by the 
horse’s friends. But he soon re- 
covers, and catches his trot about 


two lengths behind the mare, and as 
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much in advance of Pelham; for 
the little bay is going very badly, 
seems to have no trot in him, and 
his driver dares not hurry him. In 
these respective positions they com- 
plete the first quarter. 

As they approach the half mile, 
the distance renders their move- 
ments indistinct, and their speed, 
positive or relative, difficult to de- 
termine. You can only make out 
their position. Pelham continues to 
lose, and Trustee has gained a little; 
but the grey mare keeps the lead 
gallantly. 

‘I lke a trot,’ says Benson, 
‘because you can watch the horses 
so long. In a race they go by like 
a flash, once and again, and it’s all 
over.’ 

In the next quarter they are 
almost lost to view, and then they 
appear again coming home, and 
you begin once more to appreciate 
the rate at which they are coming. 
Still it is not the very best pace; the 
Lady is taking it rather easy, as if 
conscious of having it all her own 
way; and her driver looks as careless 
and comfortable as if he were only 
taking her out to exercise, when 
she glides past the stand. 

‘2’ 35", says Losing. He doesn’t 
need to look at his watch; but there 
is great comparing of stop-watches 
among the other men for the time 
of the first mile. Hardly half a 
length behind is Trustee; he has 
been gradually creeping up without 
any signs of being hurried, and, 
clumsily as he goes, gets over the 
ground without Cootlag himself. 

‘John Case knows what he’s 
about, after all,’ Edwards observes. 
* He takes his time, and so does the 
old horse; wait another round, and, 
at the third mile, they'll be there.’ 

But where’s Pelham? Is he lost? 
No, there he comes; and, Castor 
and Pollux, what a burst! Some- 
thing has waked him up after the 
other horses have anal the stand, 
and while he is yet four or five 
lengths from it. There’s a brush 
for you! Did you ever sce a horse 
foot it sof—as if all the ideas of 
running that he may ever have had 
in his life were arrested, and fastened 
down into his trot. How he is 
closing up the gap! If he can hold 
to that stroke he will be a-head of 
the field before the -first quarter of 
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this second mile is out. A mighty 
clamour arises, shouts from his ene- 
mies, who want to break him, cheers 
from his injudicious friends. There, 
he has flapped Trustee—he has 
assed him; tearing at the bit 
arder than ever, he closes with 
Lady Suffolk. Ryan does not 
begin to thrash his mare yet, he 
only shows the whip over her; but 
he yells like a madman at her, and 
at Pelham, whose driver holds on 
to him as a drowning man holds on 
toa rope. They are going side by 
side at a terrific pace. It can’t last; 
one of them must go up. The bay 
horse does go up just at the quarter 
pole, having made that quarter, 
nson says, in the remarkably 
short time of thirty-six seconds and 
a-half. 

Pelham’s driver can’t jerk him 
across the track; by doing so, he 
would foul Trustee, who is just 
behind ; so he has to let the chesnut 
go by, and then sets himself to 
work to bring down his unruly 
animal; no easy matter—for Pel. 
ham, frightened by the shouting, 
and excited by the noise of the 
wheels, plunges about in a manner 
that threatens to spill or break down 
the sulky; and twice, after being 
brought almost to a full stop, goes 
off again on a canter. Good bye, 
little horse ! there’s no more chance 
for you. By this time, the Lady is 
nearly a quarter of a mile ahead, 
and going faster than ever. Some- 
how or other, Trustee has increased 
his speed too, and is just where he 
was, a short half-lengtlr behind her. 
The way in which he hangs on to 
the mare begins to frighten the 
Long-Islanders a little, but they 
comfort themselves with the hope 
that she has something left, and 
can let out some spare foot in the 
third mile, or whenever it may be 
necessary. 

Some forty seconds more elapse: 
a period of time that goes like a 
flash when you are training your 
own flier, or ‘ brushing’ on the road, 
but seems long enough when you are 
waiting for horses to come round, 
and then they appear once more 
coming home. The mare is still 
leading, with her beautiful, steady, 
unfaltering stroke; but she is by no 
means so fresh-looking as when she 
started; many a dark line of sweat 
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marks her white hide. Close behind 
her comes Trustee; the half-length 
gap has disappeared, and his nose is 
ready to touch Bryan’s jacket. 
There is hardly a wet hair discern. 
ible on him ; he goes perfectly at his 
ease, and seems to be in head ‘He 
has her now,’ is the general exclama- 
tion, ‘and can pass her when he 
pleases.’ As the mare crosses the 
score (in 2’ 34”, according to Ed- 
wards’ — Bryan ‘looks 
over his left shoulder,’ like the 
knights in old ballads, and becomes 
aware for the first time that the 
horse at his wheel is not Pelham, as 
he had supposed, but Trustee. 

The old fellow is another man. 
His air of careless security has 
changed to one of intense excite- 
ment. Slash! slash! slash! falls 
the long whip, with half-a-dozen 
frantic cuts and an appropriate 
garnish of yells. Almost any other 
trotter would go off in a run at one 
such salute, to say nothing of five or 
six; but the old mare, who ‘has no 
break in her,’ merely understands 
them as gentle intimations to go 
faster—and she does go faster. 
How her legs double up, and 
what a rush she has made! 
There is a gap of three lengths 
between her and Trustee. He never 
hurries himself, but goes on steadily 
as ever. See, as he passes, how he 
straddles behind like an old cow, 
and yet how dexterously he paddles 
himself along, as it were, with one 
hind foot. What a mixture of 
ugliness and efficiency his action is! 
At the first quarter the Lady has 
come back to him. Three times 
during this, the last and decisive 
mile, is the performance repeated. 
You may hear Bryan’s voice and 
whip completely across the course, 
as he hurries his mare away from 
the pursuer; but each succeeding 
time the temporary gap is shorter 
and sooner closed. 

Now they are coming down the 
straight stretch home. The mare 
leads yet. Case appears to be talk- 
ing to his horse, and encouraging 
him ; if itis so, you cannot hear him, 
for the tremendous row Lady Suf- 
folk’s driver is making. She had 
the pole at starting, tes kept it 
throughout, and Trustee must pass 
her on the outside. This circum- 
stance is her only hope of winning. 
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All her owner’s exertions, and all 
the encouraging shouts of her 
friends, which she now hears 
greeting her from the stand, cannot 
enable her to shake off Trustee an 
inch, but if she can only maintain 
her lead for six or seven lengths 
more, it is enough. The chesnut 
is directly in her rear; every blow 
gets a little more out of her. Half 
the short interval to the goal is 
assed, when Trustee diverges from 
is straight course, and shows his 
head alongside Bryan's wheel. 
Catching his horse short, Case puts 
his whip upon him for the first time, 
oiee hin up with a great shout, 
and crowds him past the mare, 
winning the heat by a length. 

The little bay was so far behind at 
the end of the second mile, that no 
one took any notice of him, and he 
was supposed to have dropped out 
somewhere on the road. His posi- 
tion, however, was much improved 
on the third mile; still, as there 
was a strong probability of his being 
shut out, the judges despatched one 
of their number to the distance-post 
with a flag; a very proper pro- 
ceeding, only they thought of it 
rather late, for the judge arrived 
there only just before Pelham, and 
also just He Trustee crossed the 
score; in fact, the three events were 
all but simultaneous; the judge 
dropped the flag in Pelham’s face, 
and Pelham in return nearly ran 
over the judge. This episode at- 
tracted no attention at the time of 
its occurrence, all eyes being directed 
to the leading horses; but now it 
affords materials for a nice little 
row, Pelham’s driver protesting 
violently against the distance. 
There is much thronging, and 
vociferating, and swearing about the 
judge’s stand, into which our burly 

rishman endeavours to force his 
way. One of the specials favours 
him with a rap on the head, that 
would astonish a hippopotamus. 
Pat doesn’t seem to mind it, but 
he understands it well enough (the 
argument is just suited to his ca- 
a y), and remains oy quiet. 
finally, it is proclaimed that 
‘Trustee wins the heat in 7’ 45”, 
and Pelham is distanced.’ 
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‘Best three miles ever made in 
harness,’ says Harrison, except when 
Dutchman did it in 7’ 41”, 

Edwards doubts the fact, and they 
bet about it, and will write to the 
Spirit of the Times (the American 
Bell's Life). 

Ashburner and Benson descended 
from the stand. The horses, pantin 
and pouring with sweat, are rubbed 
and scraped by their attendants, 
three or four to each. Then they 
are clothed, and walked up and 
down quietly. They have a rest of 
nominally half-an-hour, and practi- 
cally at ther forty minutes. Some 
of the crowd are eating oysters, 
more drinking brandy and water, 
and a still greater number ‘ loafing’ 
about without any particular em- 
ployment. There are two or three 
thimble-riggers on the ground, but 
they seem to be in a barren county; 
nobody there is green enough for 
them; the very small boys take 
sights at them. There is a tradition 
that Edwards once in his younger 
days tried his fortune with them. 
He looked so dandified, green, and 
innocent, that they let him win five 
dollars the first time, and then, on 
the rigger’s proposing to bet a 
hundred, his supposed victim ap- 
plied the finger of scorn to the nose 
of derision, and strutted off with his 
V.,* to the great amusement of the 
bystanders. Tom is very proud of 
this story, and likes to tell it himself. 
That, and his paying a French 
actress with a check when he had 
nothing at his banker’s, are two of 
the great exploits of his life. 

‘ This is rather a low assemblage, 
certainly,’ says Ashburner, after he 
has contemplated it from several 
points of view, and observed a great 
many different points of character. 
‘Do they ever have races here ?” 

‘Yes, every spring and fall, here, 
or on the Union Course adjoining. 
They are rather more decently at- 
tended, but not over respectable, 
much less fashionable. At theSouth, 
it is different; there ladies go, and 
the club races are some of the most 
marked features of their city life. 
I recollect when I was a boy, that 
these trotting matches were nice 
things, and gentlemen used to enter 


* A five-dollar bill is so called from the designation in Roman numerals 
upon it, 
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their own horses; but gradually they 
have gone down hill to what they 
are now, and the names of the best 
trotters are associated with the 
hardest. characters and the most 
disreputable species of balls.’ 

‘And when they race, do the 
horses run on ground like this? 
asked Ashburner, stamping on the 
track, which was as hard as Mac- 
adam. 

‘Precisely on this, and run four- 
mile heats, too, and five of them 
sometimes.’ 

‘ Five four-mile heats on ground 
‘like this?’ The Englishman looked 
incredulous. 

‘Exactly. It has happened that 
each of three has won a heat, and 
then there was one dead heat. You 
will remember, though, that we run 
old horses, not colts. There is no 
extra weight for age ; they begin at 
four or five years old, and go on till 
twelve or fourteen.’ 

‘But they must be very liable to 
accidents, going on such hard soil.’ 

‘Yes, they do break their legs 
sometimes, but not often. Our 
horses are tougher than yours.’ 

As they stroll about, Benson 
points out several celebrated fliers 
that have gained admission inside of 
the stand, but prefer remaining out- 
side the track; some pretty well 
worn-out and emeriti like Ripton, 
an.old rival of Lady Suffolk (the 
mare has outlasted most of her 
early contemporaries), some in their 

rime, like the trotting stallion, 

lack Hawk, beautifully formed as 
any blood-horse, but singularly 
marked, being white-stockinged all 
round to the knee. ‘There,’ says 
Harry, ‘is a fellow that belies the 
old horse-dealer’s rhyme, 
* Four white legs and a white nose, 
Take him away, and throw him to the 

crows.’ 

Time is up, and they return to 
the stand.' Edwards is banterin 
Losing, and asks him if he will 
repeat his bet on this heat. He 
will fast enough, and double it on 
the final result. Edwards wants 
nothing better. 

This time, for a wonder, the horses 
get off at the first start, and a tre- 
mendous pace they make, altogether 
too much for Trustee, who is carried 
off his feet in. the first half-quarter, 
and the Lady goes ahead three, 
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four, five lengths, and has taken the 
pole before he can recover. Bryan 
continues to crowd the pace. The 
mare comes round to the score in 
2' 33”, leading by four lengths, and 
her driver threshing her already. 
‘ She can’t stand it,’ say the knowing 
ones; ‘she must drop out soon.’ 
But she doesn’t drop out in the 
second mile at least, for at the end 
of that, she is still three lengths in 
advance, and Trustee does not 
appear so fresh as he did last heat. 

he Long-Islanders are exultant, 
and the sporting men look shy. 
When they come home in the last 
quarter, the chesnut has only taken 
one length out of the gap ; neverthe- 
less, he goes for the outside, and 
makes the best rush he can. It’s no 
use. He can’t get near her; breaks 
up again, and crosses the score a 
long way behind. Much manifesta- 
tion of boisterous joy among the 
farmers. Edwards tials sold, and 
something like a smile passes over 
Losing’s unimpassioned countenance. 
It is plain sailing for the judges this 
time. ‘Lady Suffolk has the heat 
in 7' 49",” and there is no mistake or 
dispute about it. 

Another long pause. Eight 
minutes’ sport and three quarters 
of an hour intermission among such 
a company begins to be rather dull 
work. All ‘the topics of interest 
afforded by the place have been ex- 
hausted. Harrison and Benson 
begin to talk stocks and invest- 
ments ; the juveniles are comparing 
their watering-place experiences 
during the summer. Ashburner 
says nothing, and smokes an inde- 
finite number of cigars ; Losing says 
rather less, and smokes more. 
Edwards has disappeared; gone, 
possibly, to talk to the doubtful 
carriages. It is growing dark before 
they are ready for the third and de- 
cisive heat. 

One false start, and at the second 
trial they are off. The mare has the 
inside, in right of having won the 
preceding heat. She crowds the 
~ from the start, as usual; but 

stee is better handled this time, 
and does not break. Case allows 
the Lady to lead him by three 
lengths, and keeps his horse at a 
steady gait, in quiet pursuit of her. 
For two miles their positions are 
unaltered ; Bryan's friends cheer him 
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vociferously every time as he comes 
round; he replies by a flourish of 
his long whip and additional shouts 
to his mare. In the third mile, 
Trustee begins to creep up, and in 
the third quarter of it, just before 
he gets out of sight from the stand, 
is only a length and a half behind. 
When they appear again, there are 
plenty of anxious lookers-out; and 
men like our friend Edwards, who 
have a thousand or more at stake on 
the result, cannot altogether restrain 
their emotions. Here they come 
close enough together! Trustee has 
lapped the mare on the outside ; his 
head is opposite the front rim of her 
wheel. Bryan shouts and whips 
like one possessed; Case's small 
voice is also lifted up to encourage 


Trustee. The chesnut is g, 
but only inch by inch, and they are 
nearly home. _ Case has lifted 


him with the whip, and he makes a 
rush and is at her shoulder. Now 
he will have her. Oh, dear, he has 

one ~ Hurrah for the old grey ! 

tay; Case has caught him beauti- 
fully; he is on his trot again opposite 
One desperate effort on 
the part of man and horse, and 
Trustee shoots by the mare ; but not 
till after she has crossed the score. 
Lady Suffolk is quite done up; she 
could not go another quarter; but 
she has held out long enough to win 
the heat and the money. 

And now, as it was somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of seven, and 
neither Ashburner nor Benson had 
eaten anything since eight in the 
morning, they began to feel very 
much inclined for dinner, or supper, 
or something of the sort; and the 
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team travelled back quite as fast as 
it was safe to by twilight; a 
little faster, the ee ishman might 
have thought, if he not been so 
h : "Then, after crossing the 
Brooklyn ferry, Benson announced 
his intention of putting up his horses 
for the night at a livery stable, and 
himself at Ashburner’s hotel, as it 
was still a long drive for that time 
of night to Devilshoof ; which being 
agreed upon, they next dived into 
an oyster cellar, of which there are 
about two to a block ali along Broad- 
way, and ordered an unlimited 
supply. of the agreeable shell-fish, 
broiled ;—oyster chops, Ashburner 
used to call them; ate term gives 
a stranger a pretty good idea of what 
these large oysters look like, cooked 
as they are with crumbs, exactly in 
the style of a cotelette panée. d 
they make very nice eating, too; only 
they promote thirst and induce the 
consumption of numerous glasses of 
champagne or brandy and water, as 
the case may be. ether this be 
an objection to them or not, is matter 
of opinion. Then having adjourned 
to pv mele apartment in the 
fifth story of the Manhattan Hotel 
(it was a room with an alcove, 
French fashion), and smoked nu- 
merous Firmezas there, the English- 
man turned in for the night; and 
Benson, who had no notion of 
paying for a bed when he could get 
a sofa for nothing, disposed himself 
at full length upon Ashburner’s, 
without taking off anything except 
his hat, and was fast asleep in less 
time than it would take The Sewer 
to tell a lie. 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Part IT. 





[HE police of nature appears to 
be based upon the principle of 
general happiness without regard 
to individual suffering. A regular 
succession of vegetable and animal 
life is kept up, so as to ensure that 
this fair world—for a very fair world 
it is, notwithstanding the dark side 
which the living picture presents— 
should be full of as much enjoyment 
as is compatible with sublunary ex- 
istence. 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLVIII. 





But it is a world of checks. 

A countless herd of zebras or gnus 
revel in the luxuriant herbage of 
Africa. The lion stalks in the midst 
of his living larder and slays on the 
right hand and on the left; the sur- 
vivors continue to crop the suppl 
that mother earth unsparingly vielde 
from her bosom—a supply that with- 
out such a check must fail, and con- 
sign multitudes to the horrors of 
starvation. In his turn the king of 
ZZ 
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beasts succumbs to the assagai of 
the em or the rifle of a Gérard* 
or a Cumming. 

In the air, from the eagle to the 
swallow, all winged creation is em- 
ployed in keeping down the excess 
of birds and insects ; to say nothing 
of mammiferous animals and reptiles, 
both of which, especially the smaller 
species, are subjected to the relent- 
less rule of birds of prey. 

In the waters, shoals bent on ful- 
filling the great law, are followed by 
fishes of prey which cut a lane 
through them, as the swallow anni- 
hilates numbers of gnats when the 
bird dashes through the thickly 
thronged insect assembly, leaving 
the survivors to dance on. Yet 
these watery fields are always white 
to harvest in their season; and, after 
man, the arch-destroyer, has gar- 
nered up his plenteous animated 
crops, multitudes remain to continue 
the different species from generation 
to generation. 

very animal hasits place assigned 
to it. The Great Artificer has pro- 
vided for its well being, has given it 
an organization wonderfully adapted 
to its position, and instincts for its 
preservation. It is then left to the 
oe and chances of this mortal 

e. 

The distributive justice withwhich 
the surface of our planet is meted 
out so that the greatest quantity of 
life may prevail in the allotted space, 
is as remarkable in the wapeitii es 
it isin the animal kingdom. Wilcke 
well observes, that if the many 
thousand species of vegetables grew 
together in one and the same place, 
some would infallibly predominate 
over and extirpate others. And here, 
he justly remarks, we discover the 
most manifest tokens of the divine 
wisdom. Plants are separated and 
distributed over different parts of the 
world. Some are natives of India, 
that land of the sun, and other glow- 
ing regions, some of the temperate 
zone, and others of the Polar circle. 
If we descend to particulars, we find 
that in every country different species 
have different stations assigned to 
them. The sea, lakes, marshes, 
vallies, fields,—hills, rocks, and 
downs, that confront the dazzling 
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beams of the day-star — shady 
places that shrink from the ardour 
of his ‘ fiery tresses’—each and all 
have their peculiar Flora. Nay 
more, it may be safely said, as 
Wilcke has declared, that eve 
plant has its different soil allotted 
to it. Sand, clay, chalk, each claim 
vegetable forms «which by their 
vigorous wth attest the satis- 
factory pabulum derived from the 
icular soil. For example, says 
e, Sweden produces about thirteen 
hundred different plants; these being 
each confined to their proper stations, 
there are seldom above fifty or a 
hundred to be found in a given place; 
by which it happens that no one 
ant can totally exclude another. 
very plant flourishes best in its own 
station; if it intrude into another, 
it is, as a general rule, choked up by 
the native species, and becoming 
sickly, is at last totally devoured by 
aphides and other insects. That 
these species may be less liable to 
oppress one another, some of them 
have their time of flowering in the 
spring, some in autumn, and others 
in summer.t 
Without following Wilcke into 
the metaphorical regions where he 
has been led by his imagination 
while sustaining his proposition that 
nature has established a subordi- 
nation and the appearance of police 
in the several vegetable tribes, we 
may at least, for the benefit of the 
socialists and red republicans who 
have done us the honour of visiting 
us in this eventful year, give a taste 
of his mode of looking at the subject. 
The mosses, he tells us, we may 
consider as the poor laborious 
peasants, occupying the most barren 
tracts of the earth, which they cover 
and mollify, dedicating their services 
to the other plants, that their roots 
be not destroyed by the heat of the 
sun, or the rigour of the frost. The 
grasses he looks upon as the yeo+ 
manry of the vegetable kingdom. 
‘They cover,’ says he, ‘ the greatest 
part of the surface of the earth, and 
the more they are trodden under 
foot and oppressed, the more they 
extend their roots and endeavour to 
increase. Their-multitude forms the 
strength of the state.’ All which we 


* Immortalized by Alexandre Dumas, as Le tueur de Lions,—Le Veloce. 
; + Am, Acad, 
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commend to the consideration of 
Mr. Cobden and the Manchester 
school. 

Herbs, continues Wilcke, may 
be looked upon as the gentry; the 
luxuriance of their foliage, the splen- 
dour and beauty of their flowers, 
their smell, taste, and figure, give 
a kind of dignity to the vegetable 
community. 

The trees, he opines, are to be 
esteemed the nobility of the vege- 
table state. Deeply rooted, they ele- 
vate their heads hive their fellow- 
citizens and protect them from storms 
and those hot and cold visitations to 
which all citizens are more or less 


subject. 

There are likewise, according to 
him, some classes of vegetables 
which have a species of chartered 
rights granted them by nature, a 
kind of exclusive privilege in their 
station, so that no other plants can 
make a forcible entry upon them, 
or if they do, they easily expel the 
invaders. Thus the ranunculus 
Jicaria, the allium ursinum, and the 
senecio saracenicus, exclude all other 
plants, and maintain their situation 
with a tenacity only to be equalled 
by the government under which we 
have the happiness to live. 

If we cannot agree with Wilcke 
when he opposes the generally 
received opinion, that plants were 
created for the food and use of 
animals, we may concur with him 
when he asserts that animals were 
created on account of plants; for 
animals, doubtless, preserve a due 
a among vegetables, and 
while they adorn the scenes which 
the great theatre of nature presents 
to our admiring eyes, they consume 
everything superfluous and useless, 
removing all impurities, multiplying 
plants by dissemination, and serving 
them in many other respects. 

That insects are the most nume- 
rous ministers of nature in perform- 
ing this work will be granted with- 
out hesitation. In numbers the 
vie with plants themselves, and it 
is almost impossible to find one vege- 
table form that is not exposed to the 
ravages of some of them. And yet 
they have all their appointed sta- 
tions, beyond which they cannot act. 
Each must obey the behest, ‘Thus 
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far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ The 
insect allotted to a plant for the pur- 
of curbing its luxuriance, revels 
in the discharge of its commission, 
living plentifully, and propagating 
a numerous offspring, but when its 
work is done that insect languishes 
and dies. The grass in meadows, if 
unchecked, would frequently flourish 
to the exclusion of all other plants, 
were it not for a moth, which when 
the luxuriance of the grass is exces- 
sive, hastens to — — her 
numerous progeny, multiplying aw- 
fully, ond’ conting the farmer for 
more years than one to lament the 
failure of his hay crop. The grass 
being consumed, the predatory in- 
sects die of hunger or change their 
quarters. Other plants which had 
been previously choked by the grass 
spring up, and the meadow becomes 
enamelled with various flowers.* 
The insects appointed to do this 
and similar work, have others set 
over them which devour their super- 
fluous numbers. These again have 
their destroyers, andthose destroyers 
are watched and thinned by birds. 
Return we now to the insect- 
chronicle of Acheta, and let us follow 
her while she indicates the gayest 
— of winged existence and the 
rightest portion of the varying 
year in the second part of her epi- 
sodes, which she opens with an 
account of the Lady Bird, dear to 
our early years, and the uncompro- 
mising enemy of those misbegotten 
knaves in Kendal green, the aphides. 


The Lady-bird, or coccinella, has many 
claims upon our kindness in addition to 
those which it possesses as the favourite 
of our childhood. Of our manhood it is 
also the useful friend, however little we 
may so regard it; and it is, par excel- 
lence, a friend in all weathers. It greets 
us in early spring, enjoys the summer 
with us, stays by us through the fall of 
the leaf, and even in mid-winter often 
emerges from ifs hybernal retreat, as if 
on purpose to remind us of more cheerful 
seasons, past and to come. Perhaps, on 
account of its hardihood,—an endow- 
ment for which it is no doubt in some 
measure indebted to its highly-varnished 
covering,—the lady-bird has acquired 
amongst our catholic neighbours the 
appellations of Vache a Dieu and Béte de 
la Vierge, as though it were a creature 
especially favo by providential care. 


* Am, Acad, 
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These names, however, are somewhat 
more applicable if the insect be regarded 
as one of those little but not unimpor- 
tant agents, whereby the kind Creator is 
accustomed to confer benefits; and that 
for such we are indebted to the coccinella 
is a fact with which every gardener,— 
every one at least who knows how to 
distinguish between friend and foe,—is 
practically acquainted. He sees his rose 
trees and honeysuckles and other favour- 
ites of his care, laden with blight insects 
(the aphides, or plant-lice, whose history 
we need not now repeat), and on finding 
their multitudes gradually thinned, he 
knows that he is mainly indebted for 
their riddance to exterminating lady- 
birds, which, aided by two or three 
allies, confer on the hop-grower a similar 
benefit. 


The species are numerous, and 
some of them—that whose light 
yellow wing-cases are marked each 
with eleven spots, and whose thorax 
is five spotted, for instance*—very 
elegant. It was one of these pretty 
beetles that first led the good, acute, 
and learned Kirby to the study of 
insects, and the publication of a 
work with his fellow - labourer, 
Spence, which will delight and in- 
struct thousands yet unborn. Kirby, 
attracted by the brilliancy and form 
of a black-and-yellow lady-bird, was 
so struck by seeing it ‘fly away 
home’ after it had been immersed 
in ardent spirits for twenty-four 
hours, that the fact set him a-think- 
ing, and from that time he dated 
the commencement of his entomo- 
logical pursuits. But let us listen 
to Acheta, while she begins with the 
beginning of the Lady-bird’s life 

ovo. 


The eggs are of a bright yellow, small, 
flat, and oval; and, laid close together 
in patches of a score and upwards, are 
to be found throughout the spring and 
summer, glued to a variety of leaves. 
It must not be imagined, however, that 
the mother insect by whom they are 
thus deposited is ever so regardless of 
the welfare of her family as to commit 
it, while in embryo, to the barren sur- 
face of the first leaf falling in her way. 
The cubs of a lioness or a wolf deserted 
on a smooth green island, whereon was 
no one living creature save themselves, 
would find their wants about as well 
provided for, as would be those of an 
infant brood of lady-birds on an unin- 
habited leaf. In other words, exaetly 
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what browsing flocks and herds of deer 
are to the quadruped of prey, the tribes 
of aphides are to the lady-bird. Carni- 
vorous herself, she takes care that her 
children, when the sun wakes them into 
life with similar but yet more devouring 
propensities than her own, shall have 
abundance of living food for their exer- 
cise conveniently at hand ; and for this 
purpose she fails not to select as their 
nursery a leaf, most frequently of rose- 
bush, hop, or honey-suckle, but of what 
sort soever, one sure to be peopled by, 
or closely contiguous to, the insect live- 
stock so essential to their support. 


Now mark how this Thalaba of 
the aphides plays its part: 

It is in this its earliest stage of grub 
or larva—the most voracious if not the 
most active of its life—that the coccinella 
plays its most important part in the 
reduction of the aphis million, both in 
gardens and hop-grounds, where the 
latter is popularly known as ‘the fly.’ 

an instance, among thousands, of 
that beneficent care which never fails 
to provide an antidote against every 
evil, natural as well as moral, it has 
been observed that a relative proportion 
is in most seasons observable between 
the number of plant-destroying aphides 
and that of -aphis-eating lady-birds. 
Kirby mentions that in 1817 the shore 
of Brighton was covered with swarms 
of the Tatton, fresh arrived from the hop- 
grounds, where each in its larva state 
had slain its thousands of victims. Of 
the long, flat, wingless bodies of these 
children of the lady-bird, so dissimilar 
to that of their parent when arrived at 
her rotund maturity, and so seldom 
identified with the adult insect, our 
figure will convey a better notion thar 
detailed description, and a glance at the 
living larve, or grubs themselves, the 
best of all. Few are the rose-trees, hop- 
vines, or nettles, whereon they may not 
be found in abundance in the month of 
May. 

The second shape assumed by this 
insect is that of pupa, or chrysalis ; 
and if our readers would know what 
it is like in this metamorphic stage, 
they should search the plants above 
named with Acheta’s book in their 
hand, and turn to the vignette at 
the head of the first chapter. 


As for the history of our lady-bird’s 
life, in this its second epoch, a few words 
suffice, because it is that in which there 
is very little life about it. Having, in 
a few weeks, gorged as a grub her fill 
of aphides, she fixes herself by a sort of 


* C. vigintiduo punctata. 
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natural glue, either to a stalk or to the 
under surface of the leaf which has served 
the purpose of pasturing her devoured 
flock, Thus secured from falling, she 
puts off the pupa-skin with the limbs 
which were requisite to obtain her prey ; 
and then, in a form of outward inacti- 
vity, bides the time until by inward 
working and expansion she has arrived 
at the perfection of her nature. Casting 
off her slough she now emerges in all the 
polished rotundity and painted finish of 
a lady-bird complete, known and reco- 
gnised as such by all observers. 


The i mature is still, as 
in early life, Acheta will tell you, 
and tell you truly, a devourer of 
aphides; but wnhke some worthy 
ancients, whose valour as trencher- 
men we have observed to increase 
with their years, her voracity is said 
to decline with her age ; and instead 
of pursuing her prey, as she did in 
the grub-state, into the narrow leaf- 
folds or retired bud-recesses, she 
leisurely victimises the open feeders 
which roam within her convenient 
reach. 

In the winter they have their 
eoteries, like other good old ladies : 

It is mostly in cold weather that lady- 
birds love (like the rest of us) to creep in 
snug corners, and then, also, either for 
the sake of warmth or company, they 
display social propensities not observable 
amongst their tribe in summer. It istrue 
that in sunshine and the milder seasons, 
when they most abound, they are often 
to be seen by scores in company; but 
on these occasions it is pretty evident 
that, as with a flock of vultures on a 
battle-field, where their prey is—there 
(and thereby attracted) they are gathered 
together. But some other and, probably, 
more social motive would seem to draw 
towards one another the congregated 
lady-birds which towards and during 
winter are often found assembled in the 
same hybernaculum, sometimes by twos 
and threes, but more often in numbers 
which preclude the supposition of each 
having made its way by accident to the 
same cranny. We found last November 
in a hole of a gate-post no fewer than 
fifteen of these red-coated comrades laid 
up, doubtless, for their winter’s sleep, 
to be broken only in open weather by 
an occasional stroll in search of some of 
the hardier aphides which furnish them, 
between their long abstinences, with no 
unwelcome meal. 


These Lady-birds are redolent of 
anything but eau de Cologne and 
bouquet d Albert. The about 
them a perfume which is liberally 
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cen from the joints especially, 
and which, if the olfactory organs 
of birds are at all similar to those of 
the unfeathered biped man, must 
prove a very sufficient protection 
againstatoonear approach. Whether 
this secretion is a specific against 
the tooth-ache; or when the patient 
is ‘with a kind of cholic pinched and 
vexed,’ as the old pharmacopoeia 
declared it to be, is a problem which 
ae physician will solve when you 
ave given him his fee. 

There is ‘a fragment’ bearing the 
title of ‘The Caged Lady-birds,’ full 
of natural truth, and which we 
advise our readers to pass over if 
they have any respect for the con- 
dition of their eyes or of their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

But away with these lugubrious 
thoughts. We turn the page, and 
find the chapter headed, ‘ Coming 
out.’ The first words of that chapter 
are ‘Old May Day.’ 

Ah! those words breathe of 
spring, and the feelings that spring 
inspires—feelings which broke out 
in the rude but honest verse of our 
ancestors : 

Now is the month of maying, 
When merrie lads are playing, 
With a fal, lal, la, &c, 
Each with his bonnie lass, 
A dauncing on the > 
With a fal, lal, la, &c. 
‘Come out,’ then, and with the 
ifted: authoress read the vivid 
egend now inscribed in livin 
characters on the unfolding scro 
of nature—read the bright in- 
scription in the glorious sunshine, 
in the free fresh air, in the opening 
flowers — read it with eyes that 
glisten, and hearts expanding with 
gratitude and joy.—p. 23. 

But it is not to the ‘coming out’ 
of the youthful beauty at her first 
ball, nor of the charming Caroline 
Duprez, nor of Giulio Alary’s spark- 
ling new opera, nor of the first 
appearance for the season at Her 

ajesty’s Theatre of the exquisite 
Countess, one of the favoured few 
with whom time stands still withal, 
and of whom it may be truly and 
chastely said, that 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety— 
that we are summoned. No, the 
* comings out’ to which Acheta calls 
our attention are those of the winged 
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beings now awakening from their 
long aurelian sleep, and bursting 
their cerements. It is no easy 
matter, as she remarks, watch it as 
we may, to see a flower in the act 
of blowing, bursting from forth 
the confining calyx; nor is it much 
less difficult (out of doors) to catch 
an insect in the act of emerging 
from the trammels of its chrysalis 
state; but she allows that small 
pains and patience, which will be 
well rewarded, are needed to become 
witnesses of the operation. 


We must remember that, like the 
embryo of a plant in the seed, or the 
rudiments of a leaf or flower in the bud, 
the various parts of the butterfly have 
been pre-existent even in the caterpillar ; 
and when these are arrived at their full 
maturity within their chrysalis cover, 
then approaches the crisis of emerge- 
ment, At this period there takes place 
a violent agitation in the fluids of the 
insect,* by which they are driven from 
the internal vessels into all the tubes and 
neryures of the wings, which being at 
the same time filled with air from the 
wind-pipe, increase considerably in size. 
This, added to the restless motion of the 
legs, soon enables the imprisoned crea- 
ture to burst its enshrouding skin, which, 
fiying open at the back, discloses the 
head and shoulder of the butterfly. 
Being then soon released entirely, it 
stands for awhile, motionless, on the 
broken. fragments of its late prison—its 
‘wings = and drooping, small and 
crumpled ; but distended by the fresh 
supply of air, inhaled through the spi- 
ain they —— so rapidly, that in 
the space of a few minutes their dimen- 
sions are increased five-fold/ 

Nothing can be more curious and in- 
teresting than to watch this marvellous 
expansion ; and, as the crumpled mem- 
brane of the wing grows smooth, to 
discern, emerging slowly from a chaos 
of mingled hues, all the clearness of 

ttern and brilliancy of colour which 
Reomk it finished. As we gaze with 
admiration on this process of perfection, 
‘we seem to have gained admission for 
the moment into one of nature’s studios, 
and to be tracing the pro; of her 
unrivalled pencil, while employed (under 
the guidance of her Divine Master) on 
the last touches of what have been justly 
considered as her favourite miniatures. 
In half an hour the pictured pinions are 
complete. 

Directly after emergement, the wings 
are thick, and capable of great extension 
by stretching, but not so after full ex- 


* Insect Transformations, p. 136. 
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pansion ; neither do butterflies or other 
winged insects ever grow, when they 
have once attained their perfect form. 

Hereis Acheta’s plan for observing 
the coming out of the small Tortoise- 
shell Butterfly :+— 

We place our caterpillars upon a few 
fresh-gathered nettle-tops, stuck in a 
flower-pot of moist earth, tying over our 
prisoners, to prevent their roaming, a 
piece of thin gauze or muslin. If, as is 
now most likely, they are nearly arrived 
at full growth, we shall not have had for 
many days the trouble of supplying them 
with fresh food, before one, at least, of 
the company of feeders desists from 
eating, and having first woven a sus- 
pending loop or button, thereby hangs 
himself head downwards to a nettle- 
stalk. In this position, he succeeds 
after infinite trouble—testified by violent 
twistings, jerks, and contortions, to rend 
on the shoulders his spiny skin, from 
whence he emerges a chrysalis, perfect 
at all points; though he requires most 
usually a few hours’ exposure to air, to 
endue him with the streaks and specks 
of mimic gold, which mingle with his 
variegated hues of black and green, 
This now legless, mummy-like animal, 
must surely fall, as you would fancy, 
_— to earth ; but not a bit of it— 

is tail is furnished with a hook, his 
silken loop remains uninjured, and he 
knows a trick which will make these 
together available for his support; in 
short, he contrives, somehow (partly b 
help of his cast-off caterpillar coat, still 
rey by his side) to hitch and wriggle 

imself exactly into his former place, 
and hang, a chrysalis, hooked into the 
same suspending button which upheld, 
in the hour of change and peril, his 
caterpillar form. That such important 
epochs in insect life are not unattended 
with danger we have had ocular de- 
monstration, in watching their arrival. 
The suspended caterpillar sometimes 
dies, seemingly for lack of power to cast 
off its skin ; and we saw, in one instance, 
that of a chrysalis just emerging, rent 
asunder by its violent efforts in the same 
operation. After two or three weeks of 
inanimate suspension, our little Tortoise- 
shell comes out finally, a butterfly com- 
plete. 

The ‘ coming out’ of Moths bears 
a general resemblance to that of 
butterflies; but a coccoon, or outer 
covering, usually envelopes the chry- 
salides of the moths, so that they have 
not only to burst from their aurelian 
skin, but in addition to break 
through a barrier—sometimes, it is 
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true, of silk only—but often fortified 
by much harder materisi. The Silk 

oth is supposed to assist her egress 
by a secretion from nature’s labo- 
ratory, which acts upon her silken 
shroud, when the creature, made 


— quits her a 
e same means are said to be 
employed by the Puss-Moth ‘in 
breaking through, not a mere silken 
web, however strongly wrought, but 
the wall of a cell composed of woody 
fragments, silk and gluten, cemented 
by the latter into almost stone-like 
hardness.’ But the great Goat 
Moth, that dweller in the knotty 
entrails of the oak and willow, eats 
its ligniperdous way through the 
tree, and constructs for itself a 
eoffin of saw-dust and decayed 
woody fibre, bound together like 
the cell of the Puss Moth, by silk, 
and cemented by a strong glue. 
The stalwart Carpenter has an eye, 
however, to snug lying, for he lines 
his ‘ kiste’ with a silken web. Acheta 
shall describe how the imago rends 
its tomb when the hour of ascension 
arrives :— 

Our exploration of a hollow willow- 
tree was rewarded at the beginning of 
last August, by the discovery of such a 
cell, (an oval, wood-covered eocoon, 
two inches and a half long), from whence, 
in a few days, we had the infinite satis- 
faction of beholding its inhabitant come 
forth. The first intimation of the ap- 
proaching event was a strange shaking 
of the solid fabric, and presently, by 
dint, as it would seem, of violent efforts, 
and the use of its hard bulky head as a 
battering-ram against its prison-wall, 
the creature, still clad in chrysalis mail, 
effected a breach at one end of the oval 
cell, Be it here noticed that the rings 
of this goat-moth chrysalis are each 
edged by a fringe of hook-like append- 
ages, and now observe their use. Grap- 
pling by these, it is enabled to push its 

rown shining body half way out of its 
case, in the aperture of which it re- 
mains then firmly fixed. In this posi- 
tion, supported by its wooden walls, 
comes the crisis of its final change. The 
glazed back-piece of the aurelian mail 
bursts asunder at the shoulders, and 
through the rent, slowly advancing, 
comes out a gigantic brown-winged 
moth—the perfect form of three years’ 
development. 


Beetles, bees, flies, and other 
insects, will afford equally interest- 
ing spectacles; but their transforma- 
tion 1s not so easily watched. Kirby 
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tells us that the elytra, oz wing-cases 
of a beetle, before the great change 
takes place, fold over the breast 
instead of covering the back; and 
their soft, leathery, and whitish 
substance exhibits no traces of the 
tints—often most splendid—which 
afterwards adorn them. In-a bee, 
ora fly, the whole skin is white and 
fleshy, quite unlike the coloured 
hairy crust, to which it will turn 
in an hour or two; and instead of 
the thin, transparent, gauzy wings, 
which will soon bear the insect 
through the air, a thick, opaque, 
wailed mass at first presents 
itself. Any one who will use his 
eyes during the summer may see 
the Dragon Fliesemerging from their 
pup on the exposed stems of water- 
plants, to which they leave their 
exuvie attached. 

We recommend our friends not 
to pass by the chaptér headed, 
‘Things of a Day,’ wherein ‘the 
birth, parentage, and education of 
the May-fly, Day-fly, or, as it might 
be called, the ‘ Few-hours-fly,’ is 
pleasantly treated; but we must, 
only stopping to confirm from our 
own observations Acheta’s assertion, 
that confinement, instead of abridg- 
ing, would seem to prolong the 
existence of this short-livedcreature ; 
for ‘ of some of the species put intoa 
box at night, several were found 
living in the morning.’ 

And now for ‘ Insect Magicians.’ 

An honest French gardener, while 
digging in a garden in the last 
century, found a strange thin 
rolled up, and platted with so muc 
art, that he imagined it never could 
be a natural production, but must 
be a spell left by witches to work 
evil to the ground, or the inhabitants. 
After a lengthened observation, he 
took the precaution to guard his 
hands with a pair of gloves, lifted it 
up with fear and trembling, and 
showed it to some of his neighbours, 
who looked upon it as a charm of no 
small potency. To the curé he 
ae went, laying before the 
worthy man his apprehensions that 
there were some concealed witches 
or enchanters in the congregation, 
who were bent on mischief. Fears 
are catching, and the curé seems to 
have taken the infection quite in the 
natural way, for he informed the 


gardener t, in his reading, he 
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had met with accounts of magical 
knots, but had never seen any 
before; pressing him, in order that 
he might escape all suspicion of 
being an accomplice in such horrible 
villany, to take a journey to Paris, 
and shew the dreaded object to his 
master. To Paris, accordingly, the 

ardener went, and with a most 

istressed countenance and accent 
recited the whole of this alarming 
discovery. The master appears to 
have been no wiser than the man, 
and consulted his surgeon. The 
result of their consultation was, that 
they should take the opinion of 
M. Nollet, who must have had some 
difficulty in preserving his gravity 
while hearing the case. Producing 
similar specimens, he informed them 
that their centunculus was the habi- 
tation of an insect, and proceeded 
to open one of the partitions. The 
poor gardener was in an agony of 
terror, expecting every moment the 
most dreadful consequences from 
this temerity; while M. Nollet 
quietly extracted an embryo of the 
Apis centuncularis, which had con- 
structed this cell of rose-leaves, and 
exhibited it without the least hurt 
to anybody present, till at last the 
deputation were satisfied that this 
magical apparatus was the work of 
an innocent bee.* 

Showers of blood are frequently 
recorded in old chronicles. A shower 
of this kind fell around Aix, in 
Provence, in 1608. The vulgar 
were terrified, expecting, with their 
usual anticipation of horrors, some 
great calamity. But a sober natu- 
ralist, upon inquiring into the por- 
tentous phenomenon, found that the 
drops were scattered by a countless 
swarm of the Comma-butterfiy,t then 
hovering in the air. He kept several 
of the caterpillars in a glass, and 
found that, after their transforma- 
tion, they dropped this sanguineous 
looking liquid. Two hypotheses, 
which had been supported with 
equal zeal, ability, and acrimony, 
were ruined by this unlucky dis- 
covery. One of these insisted that 
the shower was the work of evil 
spirits; the other, that these drops 
were formed from red exhalations, 
precipitated again in rain. 

Swammerdam was one day sitting 
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in his cabinet, absorbed, as usual, in 
the entomological inquiries which 
he pursued so diligently, when he 
was startled by a great disturbance 
and alarm among the people. Upon 
inquiry, he found that they were at 
their wit’s end, under the belief that 
the waters of Leyden were turned 
into blood. He soon discovered, on 
examination of the fluid, that the 
change of colour was derived from 
the Monoculus pulex. 

When in the spring of 1694 the 
oaks in Germany presented a very 
remarkable appearance, arising from 
galls hanging down in chains, the 
common people, who observed them 
for the first time, believed them to 
be magical knots; and it is of such 
fruit, borne by the tree of Boscobel, 
and still mounted in hat or cap on 
the 29th of May, that our authoress 
speaks. Butthe oaks of other lands, 
those of Asia Minor especially, are 
the chief sources of the galls to 
which we are indebted for the prin- 
cipal ingredient of our ink. ‘ Such 
as may be curious to look upon one 
of those fairy-like oriental flies, 
whose tiny wands have assisted to 
feed their pens, perhaps also their 

urses and their Sailin tewe only to 

uy and bruise some half-dozen of 
the best blue galls, in one or more 
of which the perfect insect is almost 
certain to be found imbedded.’— 
p- 66. 

But oaks are by no means the 
only cradles of Gall-fly infancy. 
The poplar, the willow, the broom, 
the rose, even the trailing ground- 
ivy, which nurses a Gall-gnat, are all 
nurseries of these branch and leaf 
piercers. That of the rose, called 
the rose Bedeguar—and, in some 

arts of this nook-shotten isle, 
bin’s pincushion, probably as 
being considered the property of 
Robin Goodfellow, he who assisted 
Sir Edwin to ‘translate’ Bottom— 
looks like a mossy tuft of varying 
size and colour, the prevailing tints 
being green and red. 


The creative piercer of the fairy 
insect is, on this occasion, usually 
applied to a branch, sometimes to the 
main stalk of a leaf. The plant obeys, 
as usual, the behest of the parent fly, 
and speedily puts forth its energies to 
cover the group of eggs committed to 
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its care; but, instead of surrounding 
them by a fruit-like globule, it produces, 
for their protection, a fibrous spiny mass, 
shooting in clusters from the several 
cells which include, each, its life in 
embryo. 

Turn we now to the chapter of 
Insect Pets, headed by that Love 
among the Roses, the Golden-chafer, 
or, a8 we were wont to name it, the 
Goldsmith; with that ‘ Narcissus 
of the Willow,’ the Musk-beetle 
(Cerambyx moschatus), andthe Stag- 
beetle (Zucanus cervus), as rivals. 
A stag-beetle! ‘Think of that, 
Master Brook.’ 

‘Oh! the horrifying monster!’ ex- 
claims, with a shudder, one of our lady- 
readers. ‘ You can never, Mr. Czicket, 
intend to add a Caliban like this to 
your list of pretenders to our favour.’ 
‘Most assuredly, dear Madam, we have 
introduced him for the very purpose. 
Monster as. you call him, he is one of 
the most harmless and gentle in the 
world. Aye, and playful in the bargain. 
Only give heed, we prythee, to the 
written character (in a domestic situa- 
tion) of one whom you are pleased to 
designate a Caliban.’ ‘After a time 


(says his master) he became quite tame 


and playful, and sometimes amused 
himself with tossing about a ball of 
cotton with his horns. He was very 
fond of sugar moistened, and the juice 
of raspberries. There’s a pet for you! 
so delicate in feeding, and playful as a 
fawn; and now for his name. He is 
not a fawn exactly; but he is a stag— 
Lucanus cervus—stag-beetle. We have 
said not a word as yet about his horns; 
but we have told you of his jaws; and 
though of horns he is not destitute, the 
enormous toothed appendages to which 
he owes his name are veritable grinders, 
To look at, they are, in truth, tre- 
mendous weapons; but they are in- 
nocent of all save vegetable blood ; and 
used only to wound the tender branches 
of oak, or birch, or chestnut, for ex- 
traction of their circulating fluid. It is 
possible, indeed, that, with intent most 
harmless, he might mistake a lady’s 
finger for a silver birch-twig, or a peeled 
band of hazel, and sorely pinch it, even 
to the flowing of the crimson sap: of 
this, therefore, let his mistresses beware.’ 

We once kept one of these ant- 
lered pets. A very good natured 
and amusing fellow was he, espe- 
cially in his cups; for he was ad- 
dicted to brandy-and-water, ‘ cold, 
with.’ After imbibing a fair draught, 
he soon became frolicsome, and 


would dance about, after his fashion, 
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decently enough, till frequent re- 
turns to the tea-spoon carried 
entirely beyond the bounds of de- 
corum. Then he would buzz and 
spin, and after several staggering 
attempts to fly, would pitch upon 
his head or side, helplessly stretch- 
ing out a leg or two into the air, 
with a muzzy sound, till the legs 
subsided, and he slept to wake no 
whit the worse for his debauch. 

Pass not by ‘The Tribes of an 
Oak.’ What are the biped mime 
to the polyped ‘ tumblers and pos- 
ture-masters’? Mark the ‘ oak-bark 
builders,’ the ‘ tent-makers,’ the 
‘ geometers,’ the ‘carpenters.’ But 
in the midst of their revels, Death 
hovers over them. 


A corpulent caterpillar is stuffing his 
furred or velvet doublet with the juicy 
pulp of a young and tender oak-leaf. 
His thoughts—at all events his sensa- 
tions—are completely centered in the 
business which he has in hand—more 
peer in mouth; and he dreams as 
ittle of approaching danger as an alder- 
man at a city feast, imbibing the green 
fat of turtle, while a sparkling chande- 
lier hangs, perhaps suspended by an all 
but severed chain, over his devoted 
head. No chandelier, indeed, but de- 
struction, in a living form as brilliant, 
hangs suspended over the unconscioug 
glutton of the oak leaf. An ichneumon 
fly, poised in airabove him, her iridiscent 
wings and black shining body glittering 
in the sun, is fearfully vibrating her 
tail-like-piercer, with intent to plunge 
it into the fleshy back of her well-fed 
victim. She stoops—her weapon enters 
—is withdrawn, and leaves behind it, 
in the wound, a germ of nascent torture 
a thousand times more dreadful than a 
drop of deadly poison—a tiny egg de- 
posited within the warm orifice pierced 
for its reception. In a few hours this 
egg becomes a gnawing worm, which 
thrives and fattens on the vital juices, 
leaving carefully untouched the vital 
organs of the hapless gormandiser, thug 
compelled to foster it. Its growth com- 
pleted, the parasitic grub emerges, and 
then, in completion of its murderous 
part, spins a silken thread, with which 
it proceeds to bind the nearly exhausted 
body of its grag (as Gulliver by 
Lilliputian cords) to the surface of the 
oak-leaf. Thus manacled, the shrunken 
remnant of the once plump crawler 
exists yet a few miserable days, while 
the young ichneumon, having inclosed 
itself within a shroud of silk, undergoes 
its transformations, and finally emerges 
into perfect life, a sparkling fly, like its 
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parent, close beside the then dead body 
of the creature by which it had been 
nourished to maturity. 

We must pass on, regardless of 
the ‘ tell weavers’ and the 
‘cannibal fratricides’: no, nor shall 
the ‘lovers of the light,’ nor the 
* haters of the sun,’ nor the ‘ lobster 
moth,’ nor Sir Joseph’s ‘emperor,’ 
nor the ‘cardinal,’ nor the ‘ inqui- 
sitor,’ detain us from those ‘ friends 
of our summer gladness,’ which have 
justly a whole aa ter to themselves, 
well worthy of the most attentive 
perusal. But the Iwcciole are now 
twinkling before vs in a tragical 
story. Why is saduess so often the 
companion of these fire-flies when 
the poet introduces them? Is it 
from the belief that they come from 
the dark graves, and are animated 
by the souls of the departed ? 


They made her a grave too cold and 
dam 


For a soul so warm and true ; 
And she’s gone to the lake of the dis- 
mal swamp, 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly 


lamp, 
She paddles her white canoe. 


The stubborn tenacity with which 
insects cling to life is well illustrated. 
Some of them manifest equal con- 
tempt for all the terrors of frost, fire, 

¢ — and steel. Fs ee. 

illars of the magpie moth, expose 
AT through a i saateneaiber 
being frozen till they are as stiff as 
the twigs which they occupy, have 
thawed and survived; and those of 
the cabbage butterfly, after having 
been subjected to a degree of frost 
that converted them into lumps of 
ice, arrived safe and sound at their 
perfect state. 

The ‘ Printer’*—so called because 
that beetle, while feeding as a grub 
upon the under-bark of trees, cuts 
out therein a variety of tracks re- 
sembling letters—once carried on 
his work with such hearty good- 
will in the Hartz forest, that a mil- 
lion and a half of pines were put 
into type by this indefatigable ax- 
ton. It of course became desirable 
to ‘knock up a business carried on 
at such serious public cost; but 
though these devils of printers were 
battered within their books of bark 
though the trees of their habita- 
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tion were laid upon ice, and finally 
plunged into water, they remained 
alive and unhurt.’—p. 164. 

But this wonderful vitality fades 
before the evidence of Mr. Bed- 
dome : 

I bought [writes that respectable 
chemist] twenty large hives, and a hogs- 
head of Dutch honey in the native state, 
not separated from the wax, which had 
been in the warehouse above a year ; 
and, after emptying the hives as well as 
I could, I boiled them for a considerable 
time in water, to obtain honey from 
between the interstices. A considerable 
number of bees, mixed with honey, 
floated on the surface of the water. 
These I skimmed off, and placed on 
flag-stones outside my laboratory, which 
was at the top of the house, exposed 
to a July meridian sun. You may 
imagine my astonishment, when in half 
an hour I saw scores of these bees, that 
had been for months in a state of suffo- 
cation, and then well boiled, gradually 
come to life and fly away. There were 
so many of them that I closed the door, 
fearing that they might be disposed to 
return, and punish me for the barbarous 
usage they had received at my hands. 


Such an anecdote will not surprise 
those who have seen an entozoin 
roll out alive from a boiled codfish, 
the worm appearing rather refreshed 
than otherwise by the tremendous 
hot bath it had involuntarily taken. 

Then we read of a fly subsisting 
on the cameleon’s dish for nine 
months; of a church-yard beetle’s 
fast of three years, without any fatal 
result ; of sheep-lice existing twelve 
months in a shorn fleece; and the 
grub of an aphis-eating fly left under 
a glass, by Kirby, and found alive 
by him three months afterwards,— 
the thread of the insect’s existence 
having been doubled eight times by 
the very act which seemed most 
likely to cut it short. To the anec- 
dote of that excellent entomologist’s 
Geneva-drowned Lady-bird we have 
already alluded. 

A dragon-fly cut in two was seen 
by Mr. Haworth to devour two 
small flies when he had no abdomen 
‘whereunto to transmit the same.’ 
The severed head of a wasp will bite, 
and the detached body sting fu- 
riously, some time after they have 
parted company. And yet the life 
of a butterfly, placed in a cup closely 
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covered and then set in boilmg water, 
is, our authoress declares, extinct 
in two or three minutes: and small 
moths, flies, and other insects, put 
under a glass with a few fresh laurel 
leaves, well bruised or cut, are soon, 
to all appearance, and often in reality, 
killed by the emission of prussic 
acid.—p. 172. 

The curious fact of the female 
ants divesting themselves of their 
wings after they have taken their 
youthful dance in the air, as soon as 
they come in contact with earth, is 

e the nucleus of a pretty moral 
tale for matrons. 

The chapter on ‘ Business and 
Pleasure’ introduces us to the hearty 
assiduity of the bees. Acheta takes 
them singing at their thymy work 
on a glorious summer’s day. It is 
high noon, the flowers are prodi 
of honeyed perfume, and yet, as she 
looks around, comparatively few 
apian labourers are on the wing. Is 
this an idle day with them? No: 
they were up with the lark, and 
while we were reposing on beds of 
down, they wery busy on beds of 
flowers. Retin filled their thigh- 


baskets with pollen, and their bottles 
with honey, most of them have gone 
home two hours ago, and are now 


at work in the hive. In the warmer 
months, from four to ten in the 
morning are the usual bee-foraging 
hours; but in the spring, or when 
the hive is newly occupied, their 
labour is continued from morn to 
dewy eve. But though it is mid- 
day, a sprinkling of workers have 
kept on the wing, and— 

Close at hand, from a border of mig- 
nionette, we hear the voice of the ‘Ori- 
ental Deburah,’ humming cheerfully of 

leasure mingled with labour; and who 
in this busy little creature can doubt 
their union, as we see her rolling amidst 
her golden riches, adroitly brushing the 
precious dust from off her antlers into 
the curious panniers with which her 
thighs are furnished to receive it? 

Now, her baskets are full laden, 
heaped with orange pollen high above 
their brims ; but an elastic fringe of 
hairs by which these are surrounded 
hinders their contents from being over- 
turned. Our collector’s task is com- 
pleted for the morning, and thus laden 
without, and doubtless lined within, by 
@ full measure of the nectared juices, 
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* sucked from buds and bells,’ she takes 
wing, and makes so light of all her 
lading, that straight as an arrow from a 
bow (and eke as swiftly) she cuts the 
air, even in the wind’s eye, in the exact 
direction of her straw-built home. 

How is her unerring flight directed ? 
Kirby thinks it is her senses, aided by 
memory, which conduct the bee in her 
returning course. But surely no senses 
with which we are acquainted, unless 
of subtle accuracy infinitely surpassing 
those boasted by ourselves, could direct 
either bee or bird through miles of 
pathless air to one desired point ; nor, 
in some cases, as in a bee’s first excur- 
sion, can memory be the leading prin- 
ciple. What, then, is the little travel- 
ler’s guide? Who can exactly say? but 
we are inclined to look upon it as a 
faculty by itself—an additional sense, 
or a peculiar instinct—call it which we 
will — whereby that Paternal Power, 
whose care is over all, is pleased to 
conduct to their haunts of labour and 
subsistence, and back again to their 
homes of safety—not alone the bee or 
bird, but a variety of other creatures, 
who want a tongue to inquire their way. 

Howsoever guided, our bee labourer 
has arrived at her ‘ waxen city.’ Its 
outer rampart of straw conceals her from 
our view as she disappears within its 
entrance; but, thanks to the inventor 
of glass hives,* and to those who have 
turned them to good account, we shall 
be able, through the eyes of others, and 
through the observations of the eyeless 
Huber, to give a tolerable guess at the 
home proceedings of our laden forager 
and her busy sisterhood. 

Our bee, as before noticed, was the 
bearer of a double load,—pollen or dust 
of anthers in her thigh baskets—nectar 
in her internal honey-bag ; but neither 
of these floral treasures have been col- 
lected for herself. A working bee is no 
selfish or single individual—she is the 
devoted subject of an idle monarch; a 
member of a well-ordered and numerous 
community ; she knows her duties and 
performs them. On lately seeing her 
unfold her tongue, and draw in, with 
seeming greediness, the nectar of a 
flower, one might have fancied that she 
was quaffing her luscious draught in the 
same luxurious sensual spirit of self 
regalement, as a human votary of Bac- 
chus, and with no more creditable end 
in view ; but if such were our opinion 
we should soon perceive, on watching 
her home proceedings, how grievously 
we wronged her. - 

Fulfilling, in the first place, her duty 
of loyalty, she offers, as a tribute to her 


* Maraldi, an Italian mathematician, 1712. 
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ueen, a portion of her honey, pure as at 

e moment of swallowing,—an opera- 
tion merely of transfer from the nectary 
of the flowers to her own honey-bag, or 
first stomach 

No, good reader, we will tell you 
no more. Take the book, and learn 
what the bee does with her pollen, 
the golden lading of her baskets,— 
how she makes her wax and spreads 
it,—what propolis is, and how it 
stands the community of the hive in 
excellent stead, both in building and 
sanitary ceconomy,—how the waxen 
cells are built, and how we must 
finally agree with good Dr. Reid, 
that ‘geometry is not in the bee, 
but in the Great Geometrician who 
made the bee.’* 

‘Insect minstrelsy’ is absolutely 
heard in Acheta’s pages, from the 
note of the cicada that sang on the 
Locrian’s broken-stringed lyre, when 
‘Music, heavenly maid,’ was as 
young as Caroline Duprez, to the 
drone of the beetle, the chirp of the 
ae the buzz of the blue 

y, and the hum of the bee; and 
this brings us to a pretty picture. 

When and wheresoever a bee may 
happen to flit, humming past us, be it 
even near an apiary in the Adelphi, or 
a balcony hive at Hammersmith, is one 
not borne at once upon her musical 
wings to the side of some heathy hill ? 
and does one not forthwith hear in con- 
cert the bleating of flocks, the bursting 
of ripened furze-pods, and the blithe 
carol of the rising skylark? or, our 
thoughts taking a turn more homely, we 
listen in fancy to the sound of tinkling 
cymbal played by rejoicing housewife to 
celebrate and accompany the aérial 
march of a departing swarm. 

Thus sweet and infinitely varied is the 
concert of concordant sounds, all of the 
allegro character, which may be assem- 
bled for the pleasing of the mental ear, 
even by the simple and single, and 
passing strains of the above and other 
insects which make melody in their 
mirth ; and then how numerous are the 
correspondent images—glowing, smiling, 
dancing, waving, glittering—which are 
wont at their bidding to be conjured up 
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before the mental eye? Glowing em- 
bers—smiling flowers—dancing leaves 
—waving corn-fields—glittering waters 
—all intermingled in a haze of merry 
motion—an imaged dance of life got up 
within ‘the chamber of the mind,’ at 
the stirring of, sometimes, but a note of 
Nature’s living music. 

Turn over the leaf, and you will 
find a just and true account of all 
the instruments in the insect or- 
chestra, with the notation of the 
music of the several performers. 

If dear old Gilbert White proves 
in what key his Selborne owls hooted, 
Gardiner Sodlates that the gnat hums 
in A on the second space; that the 
death-watch calls (as the owl hoots) 
in B flat, and is answered in G ; that 
the three notes of the cricket are in 
B; the buzz of a bee-hive in F; that 
of the house-fly, F in the first space ; 
that of the humble bee an octave 
lower; while the cock-chafer hums 
in D below the line. 

One thing appears to be certain— 
namely, that the sounds proceed not 
from the mouth in any insect yet 
discovered; though Butler, in his 
‘Feminine Monarchie’— not ‘Fe- 
male Monarchie,’ charming Acheta, 
in our copy, at least—gives the royal 
speech of the young queen of the 
hive, with all the minuteness of a 
short-hand writer. 

But the ‘Moths as Operatives’ are 
upon us, and a capital troop of 
mechanics they are. Stone-masons, 
carpenters, flask-makers, tent - 
makers, muff-makers, leaf-rollers, 
oak and lilac rollers, nettle and 
thistle-rollers, leaf-cutters, button- 
makers, tassel-makers, leaf-miners, 
pass in review, till we come to the 
vignette, which portrays ‘ Cossug 
Carpenter’ in his sylvan workshop. 

‘ Summer-day pipers,’ and a phan- 
tasmagoria of awful apparitions fol- 
low; and then we come to those 
beautiful but cruel creatures, aptly 
enclosed in a chapter headed ‘ Pair 
and Fierce’—the dragon-flies, the 
scorpion-fly, and the lace-winged fly. 





* John Hunter, whose observations on Bees bear the stamp which at once prove 
the mint from which the current coin of his physiology circulates at the present 
day—we don’t hear anything of pigs’ petty-toes now—remarks, that in glass hives 


it is often found that the glass makes one side of the cell. 


As some of our readers 


may not understand the allusion to the petty-toes, we beg to inform them, that by 
that disparaging name certain Sawbones of Hunter’s day designated the preparations 
made at great expense, of time and labour, and still extant in the noble Hunterian 


collection in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
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We now arrive at ‘ Resemblance 
and Relation,’ and find ourselves 
among walking leaves, w: 
branches, and other animated simi- 
litudes. ‘Moths as Idlers’ are next 
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the emperor moth, tiger moths, and 
the death’s-head—of which ominous 
visitor we shall have something to 
say in our next,—come like animated 


shadows before us, till this delightful 
second part of the ‘ Episodes’ is 
closed by a most genial vignette of 
three jolly sphinxes. These sym- 
posiacs have got round a capacious 
convolvulus-calyx, and are por- 
trayed in all the ecstasy of drinking. 


considered. Evening and nightfliers, 
hawk-moths and saline, it before 
us, or remain poised in air, with vi- 
brating wing, over the honied flower- 
cups; nocturnal moths, the — 
goat-moth prominent among them ; 
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Nor cold, nor stern, my soul! yet I detest 

These scented rooms, where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 

In intricacies of laborious song. 


These feel not Music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint ; 

But when the long-breathed singer’s uptrill’d strain 
Bursts in a squall, they gape for wonderment.— 


+ * aa * * ~ * 


O give me, from this heartless scene released, 

To hear our old musician, blind and grey, 
(Whom stretching from my nurse’s arms I kissed,) 
His Scottish tunes and warlike marches play, 

By moonshine, on the balmy summer night, 
The while I dance amid the tedded hay 
With merry maids, whose ringlets toss in light. 


Or lies the purple evening on the bay 
Of the calm glossy lake ; O let me hide, 

Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees ; 
For round their roots the fisher’s boat is tied, 

On whose trim seat doth Edmund stretch at ease ; 
And while the lazy boat sways to and fro, 

Breathes in his flute sad airs, so wild and slow, 
That his own cheek is wet with quiet tears. 


But O, dear Anne! when midnight wind careers, 
And the gust pelting on the out-house shed 

Makes the cock shrilly on the rain-storm crow, 

To hear thee sing some ballad full of woe— 
Ballad of shipwreck’d sailor floating dead, 

Whom his own true love buried in the sands! 
Thee, gentle woman ; for thy voice remeasures 
Whatever tones and melancholy pleasures 

The things of Nature utter—birds, or trees, 
Or moan of ocean-gale in weedy caves ; 

Or where the stiff grass ’mid the heath-plant waves, 

Murmur and music thin of sudden breeze. 


[THESE are ‘ Lines composed in a 
Concert-room’ by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Let us place beside 
them the exclamation of a certain 
country mayoress, which has ob- 
tained immortality by having been 
overheard by Byron — ‘ Rot your 
Italianos!’ said she; ‘for my part, 
J loves a simple ballat.’ 


The difference in expression is 
considerable, certainly; but the 
sentiments of the poet and the lad 
are identical. trip Coleridge's 
verse of its rich i e and 
attractive imagery, and you will 
find nothing left that was not ex- 
presscd by the other critic. 

The simple fact was, that Cole- 
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ridge (like renee coun- 


en, who take the same tone as 
he did) was incapable of appreciating 
music, as music; it gave him plea- 
sure, and he valued it only because 
of the sentimental and poetical asso- 
ciations or visions which it could 
reeal, or create. He objects to the 
music given to him in the concert- 
room :— because it is bad ?—not in 
the least, but because the woman 
who sings it is one whom he cannot 
invest with poetical interest. Of the 
music itselfi—of the composER, his 
soul and his genius—he evidently 
never once thought. And on what 
grounds does he set up the strains 
of his ‘ old musician,’ his Edmund, 
and his ‘dear Anne,’ above those 
proceeding from the ‘ proud harlot’s 
distended breast’ P—because they 
are good music, or better music than 
that of the proud &.? No; but 
because of the associations of ro- 
mantic scenery, happy days, friend- 
ship, love, poetry, and what not, 
with which they are connected in 
his mind; and which, be they as 
ennobling and delightful as you 
will, he has no more right to set up 
by way of depreciating contrast 
against the ‘intricacies of laborious 
song,’ than a picture by Raphael, 
or the Paradise Lost, or an apricot 
tart. Then observe the arrogance 
with which he disposes of the whole 
of the company who dare to listen 
with pleasure to the poor ‘ Italiano,’ 
whose character he slices off so sum- 





marily! ‘These,’ says he, with 
scornful pity, 
- feel not music’s genuine power, 
nor deign 


To melt at Nature's passion-warbled 
plaint ! 

If any of the audience had looked 
over his shoulder while he was setting 
down these Lines in the Concert- 
room, how justly he might have ex- 
postulated with him: What do you 
mean, sir, when you talk of Nature ? 
Music is a matter of Art, not of 
Nature ; and if you will excuse my 
employing the rather vulgar rheto- 
rical artifice called the Tu Quoque, 
it is plain, by what you are saying, 
that it is you who are incapable of 
feeling musie’s genuine power, how- 
ever much you may be alive to the 
influence of what you call ‘ Nature’s 
passion-warbled plaint;’ a rather 
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vague expression, but which, how- 
ever, I will not pretend to misunder- 
stand, for, in truth, I know perfectly 
well what you mean. Sir, you are 
here simply in the position of a deaf 
man. Itis not another music that 
you are contrasting with this music, 

ut something else—namely, Poetry. 
For that you have a soul; for music 

roper you have none. But what 

usiness, pray, have you to assume 
that I am incapable of appreciating 
both in their respective spheres? Is 
one inconsistent with the other? I 
beg to inform you, Sir, that I am as 
capable of ‘sucking melancholy out 
of a song’ by my dear Anne, or out 
wf Edmund's flute, as you are; yet 
because I have the additional faculty, 
which you want, of loving music per 
se music, you think yourself entitled 
to deny me the other, and to take up 
your position above me, as a matter 
of course! 

If such a remonstrance had been 
addressed to the great, and candid 
S.T.C., we cannot doubt that he 
would have admitted its justice, and 
his works ‘had wanted one im- 
mortal song,’ (immortal, unfor- 
tunately, because his,) which cer- 
tainly adds nothing to his reputa- 
tion for breadth of view or capacity 
for art. Though, after all, one can 
hardly wish for any revision that 
would have cost us the beautiful little 
pictures called up by the latter part 
of the poem. 

Coleridge’s case, as we have 
already hinted, is that of the great 
majority of the English nation; and 
in the explanation of it above sug- 
zested will be found, we believe, the 
oe to nine-tenths of the nonsense 
that is written and spoken in this 
country about music and musicians; 
as well as the answer to the much- 
disputed question whether the Eng- 
lish are a musical people or not. 
Undoubtedly, in one sense, the 
English are a very musical people ; 
that is to say, they listen to music 
with great pleasure, seek it eagerly, 
and pay for it freely; in another 
sense, they are, and aes will 
long continue, hopelessly unmusical. 

ne man ‘likes’ music because of 
the thoughts of the dance ‘with 
merry maids amid the tedded hay’ 
which it evokes; another because of 


the ballad or other poetry with which 
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it is connected; another for the sake 
of his ‘dear Anne’ and other home 
associations; many perhaps delnde 
themselves into a sort of Brumma- 
em enthusiasm for it under the 
inspiration of newspaper puffery of 
some Cynthia of the minute, some 
popular artist, some splendid scenery 
or grand procession with real live 
horses, in an opera: but music here 
is rarely judged or enjoyed as 
music, as a manifestation of genius 
and power expressed through purely 
musical means, and appealing to the 
pew musical perceptions. The 
ove of music in this its truest and 
highest sense is certainly not _com- 
mon in Englishmen ; it 1s probably 
an acquired. taste in all who pos- 
sess it, 

There is but one of the Fine Arts 
in which John Bull can be said to 
have any instinctive sense of esthetic 
excellence, and that is Poetry. For 
the apyeanion of poetry he has a 
complete organization; and partly 
on that account, and partly also on 
account of the close connexion of 
poetry with the now fashionable art 
of reading, poetical criticism as gene- 
rally expressed in this country (we 
are not speaking of the few great 
lights of criticism, but of the tone 
commonly prevalent among the 
classes called ‘ the educated,’) is un- 
questionably in a purer and healthier 
condition than that which we are 
daily doomed to hear on the subject 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Music ; 
and however far it may still be from 
absolute truth and justice, still we 
do feel for the most part that the 
speaker understands, or at any rate 
is capable of understanding, some- 
mee what he is talking about; 
which is far from being always the 
case when the other arts are under 
Sonate. as least, wegen hear 

ple say they are fond of poetry, 
but don’t like blank verse ; that 
they are fond of poetry, but not in 
morocco binding; yet a man will 
announce quite complacently that 
he delights in music, but not instru- 
mental music ; or that he delights 
im music, provided it be in the open 
air; and so forth. 

Poetry then with us has swallowed 
up all her sisters; and we judge 

ese, not on their own merits and 
by their own principles, but by re- 
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ferring them to a poetical standard ; 
we praise or —t— ae 
to their power of exciting poeti 
emotions. Now when you have said 
of a picture that it is poetical, you 
have given it high praise, but not 
the highest; its highest praise should 
be that it is pictorial. The true 
lover of painting will experience, on 
looking at a masterpiece of 
hael or Titian, emotions which 


ve no similarity to, no analogy 
with, those excited by poetry of an 
kind; emotions of which he fee 


not only that he wants words to 
express them, but that words have 
nothing to do with them. So it is 
with music; and the man who in- 
sists on judging it by any standard 
but its own,—who likes it for its 
concomitants (accidental or inse- 
parable), and not for itself and by 
itself, may, and doubtless does, draw 
from it much pure and conolling 
pan but should for ever hol 
is peace in the way of criticism. 
Who, however, in these days, will 
do that? Everybody now an 
ommion, and will utter it; and in 
consideration of the many priceless 
blessings that we owe to cheap lite- 
rature, diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and all that sort of thing, we 
must make up our minds never to 
hear again on any subject except a 
pure question of fact, any 3 an 
expression as ‘I really know nothing 
about it.’ Everybody now sees the 
Penny Phidias, or the Ledias’ Mirror 
of Aesthetics, and has a right (which 
he will exercise) to favour us with 
his critical speculations thence ex- 
tracted: and if the writers who thus 
form the taste of the country, and 
dictate its verdicts, are not the select 
few whose opinions are really worth 
having, and whose names would 
the weight of authority, whose fault 
is that?—a serious question, which 
we leave to the consideration of 
those whom it may concern; it is 
not our business to answer it at 
present. 

The question of the comparative 
excellence of music as understood 
by the musician, and music as under- 
stood by Coleridge, is one into which 
there is no occasion to enter; all 
we wish to point out at promt is, 
that they are two entirely distinct 
things, and that it is perfectly un- 
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reasonable and absurd to condemn 
the one for not being ihe other. 
There is no choice to made be- 
tween them; there is no reason why 
a man should not be able to taste 
the full delights of both. In point 
of fact, however, it is certain that it 
is for Coleridge's music only that 
there can be said to be at all a 
national taste in England; the love 
of musical music is comparatively 
rare, and as we have already said, is 

robably an acquired taste with all 
Britons. though (let it be remem- 
bered) not the less really possessed, 
when acquired, than if it been 
sucked in with the mother’s milk, as 
the German’s and Italian’s is. The 
Opera, in particular, is a manifesta- 
tion of —_— which meets = 
no etic appreciation in thi 
poe fo yp indeed would naturally 
be expected by whoever remembers 
that it is a mere exotic, imported 
here full-grown, the creation of a 
people differing from us in race, in 
character, in habits, and in climate. 
The Opera is a birth of the South, 
and we belong to the North; Passion 
is the soul of operatic music, and we 
are an unimpassioned people. 

The reader who acquiesces in the 
view of English musical taste that 
we have suggested, will readily see 
the causes of the extraordinary popu- 
larity of Jenny Lind in this country. 
Hitherto, the superiority in beauty 
of organ, and in musical skill, of 
singers of the Southern school was 
so unquestionable, that John Bull 
(though often secretly under the in- 
fluence of much the same sentiments 
as Coleridge and the mayoress had 
the courage to avow) had felt himself 
compelled to give the tribute of his 
external worship to divinities whose 
greatness he could not deny, but 
whose influence had never touched 
his heart. But when one came who 
united an admirable voice and a 
perfect education in her art, with 
those other qualities which satisfied 
the undefined requirements of the 
British bosom ;—when it was found 
that the north as well as the south 
—the ballad as well as the opera 
—sentiment as well as passion, might 
have its Diva, it is no wonder that 
the honest gentleman should have 
indemnified himself, even with a 
certain amount of extravagance, for 
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ae course “wi oh he aan now 
acknow e to have been Tisy, 
and Souldhere relieved his ewellicgy 
breast by such expressions of his 
love and adoration as his stout and 
not altogether agile frame could give 
outward utterance to; though even 
while under this genuine attachment 
it has been curious to observe that 
remarkable perverseness, 0 common 
here in all matters relating to art 
and artists, with which people will 
look at the accessory and the inci- 
dental, instead of the principal and 
the important. If you go into a pic- 
ture gallery, you will hear many 
more remarks on the frames than on 
the paintings ; at a tragedy, all the 
attention seems to be fixed on the 
scenery, or the processions; and in 
like manner, many thousands of 
Jenny Lind’s lovers (for that is the 
word) choose to take their stand on 
her emg beauty, though she is 
decidedly a plain young woman; 
and thousands more dilate on her 
excellent moral character; perhaps 
we shall hear some day of her 
knowledge of the mathematics, or 
power of balancing a straw on her 
nose. 

Clumsy, and ungainly, and ridicu- 
lous enough, no doubt, has often 
been the outward form of the ova- 
tions which have met the Swedish 
nightingalein herprogresses through 
the land ;— when an unsteady 
elderly gentleman chooses to fall in 
love, to frisk and gambol in a way 
that is only graceful or endurable 
in childhood, or to crown himself 
with garlands and sing serenades, of 
course he makes a monstrous noodle 
of himself, and deserves to be laughed 
at alike by his contemporaries and 
his juniors ; there is, in fact, only one 
spectacle of the kind more ludicrous 
—namely, that which is at this mo- 
ment being exhibited by the citizens 
of the United States, where a people 
without much feeling for the beauties 
of either art or nature, are delibe- 
rately lashing themselves like spin- 
ning dervishes into a state of tempo- 
rary delirium about this same ie, 
solely out of a spirit of bravado, and 
a brazen resolution to show the world 
that they, too, can be enthusiastic— 
if they choose! and can flog the 
universe in that line as well as every 
other as soon as they have an oppor- 
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tunity for practice ;* but far be it 
from us to deny to Jenny, as she 
is somewhat impertinent y called, 
though not with an impertinent in- 
tention,—for it is genuine Anglo- 
Saxon homeliness to express admi- 
ration, and even veneration, by fa- 
miliarity,—far be it from us to 
deny to this young lady the full 
raise, honour, and worship due 
m rational beings to a charmin 
and highly-finished musician, with 
the sweetest voice that this genera- 
tion at least ever heard, and in her 
own school of singing, (what may 
be called the natural or sentimental 
school,) certainly quite without a 
—. So long, Mr. Bull, as you 
eep the expression of the Psalmist 
in your recollection, and ‘ sing your 
praises with understanding,’ eve 
true lover of music will join to swe 
your chorus, but do try not to jump 
about so much, and to bea little 
more reasonable in your language ; 
and don’t think it necessary to exalt 
everything that you do love by de- 
preciating everything you don’t; nor 
to vindicate your right to have an 
opinion, by denouncing dogmatically 
everything and everybody that does 
not touch your feelings, or tickle 
your fancy. ‘ What a delightful 
singer!’ you cry. Hear hear, say 
we. ‘And then so charitable!’ 
Very likely. ‘And such a lovely 
countenance. Do you think so? 
‘And how superior to Grisi!’ Eh?! 
Why superior to Grisi? And 
how superior to Grisi? When you 
are praising Claude, do you say, 
How superior to Titian? Do you 
call a strawberry superior to a plum- 
——- Do you mean that Jenny 
ind is a more impassioned dra- 
matic singer—a more ardent inter- 
a of the spirit of the South than 
risi?—that she is the fitter to 
impersonate Semiramide, Norma, 
Luerezia Borgia; or even the crea- 
tions of the higher and richer 
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comedy, the bride of Figaro, or the 
elder daughter of deaf old Gero- 
nimo? Surely not. Or do you mean 
that to be a graceful representative of 
Amina, or the Fille du Regiment, 
requires a genius of so far superior 
an order, that a mere tragedy queen 
must not be named in the same 
column? . You can hardly mean 
that either. One cannot help 
suspecting, dear sir, that when the 
matter is Sibaa into, it will be found 
that you mean little more than 
‘Rot your Italianos! for my part, I 
loves a simple baliat.’ 
But why should not people content 
themselves with uttering the latter 
art of this sentiment without the 
ormer? Why should not a man 
express a just love for a ‘simple 
ballat,’ without calling down that 
awful and mysterious doom on the 
unfortunate Italiano? No candid 
man—musician or not—would think 
the worse either of the head or the 
heart of an Englishman who should 
say plainly, ‘1 do not find that the 
Southern school of music, with its 
dramatic and impassioned character, 
comes home to me in the same way 
as the simpler and more natural 
school of the North. I seem to 
have a closer affinity for the one 
than for the other; and therefore I 
do not seek what I feel I cannot 
appreciate.’ No one, we say, could 
fairly find fault with an Englishman 
who ‘should thus speak; nor with 
an ‘Italiano’ who should, on similar 
grounds, declare his ‘inability to 
taste the charm of a ‘ simple ballat.’ 
Possibly that is true of music which 
has often been suggested of late 
with respect to other arts, and there 
is a real connexion between parti- 
cular forms and modes of music and 
particular races, countries, and social 
conditions of men, so that the tastes 
and feelings respecting it which are 
found to be deeply and generally 
rooted in the body of a people form 


* The Southrons can play extravagant pranks too, no doubt ; at Venice, Malibran’s 
glove was cut into forty pieces and set in lockets; and ‘ our own correspondent’ at 
Lisbon has lately reported, that the spot where Madame Stolz set her foot on a 
dandy’s cloak (which was laid for her to walk on—but that is nothing) was marked 
in chalk, and kissed by the company all round! But there is all the difference in 


the world between the folly of an excited child and of a drunken man. 


At any 


rate, the kisses at Lisbon were not speculated in, with different prices for the various 


gratifications of prurient nastiness. 


It is to be hoped that the newspaper accounts 


of Jenny Lind’s receptions in the United States of America may read the same 
lesson to us English as a reeling Helot was supposed to read to the youth of Sparta. 
A 
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part of one harmonious whole, and 
will not and cannot become other 
than they are, except in the process 
of a general change in the whole 
national character. But whether 
or not there be such a mutual fitness 
or inter-dependence between matters 
and qualities which, at first sight, 
appear the most disconnected, the 
fact at any rate is undeniable, that, 
as at present constituted, there is the 
broadest difference between different 
nations in all matters relative to the 
exercise of the faculty called taste ; 
and whether all are equally right, 
or all, or all but one, equally wrong 
—whether all are y really con- 
templating the same object through 
different organs, and telling the 
same true tele in different tongues, 
or there is one, and only one real 
standard of beauty and excellence 
held up to all mankind alike, and 
by all alike attainable, if duly 


omer after—not through, but 
by shaking off, specific peculiarities 


and accidents—whether there are 
nine Muses, or only one Apollo— 
woes the a —_ ai 
ntly existi really rebellious 
Molatre, or —y of seinen 
Pantheism, there are two things, at 
least, of which we may be very sure ; 
first, that the broadest and least 
sectarian view of art is the most 
likely to be the true one ; secondly, 
that he who can only ridicule and 
ignore all foreign schools is not 
ely to attain a full or just appre- 
ciation even of his own. N a 
who has frequented the Opera-house, 
and read musical critiques suffi- 
ciently to be able to distinguish the 
educated few from the bulk of the 
public, can fail to see how entirely 
undiscerning and unsympathetic are 
these latter in all that concerns the 
real distinctive character and charm 
of opera, We havealready admitted 
that it owes neither its birth, nor 
any part of its development to this 
country, and is still a mere foreigner 
here; and some, perhaps, may think 
that this admission should be enough 
to put it out of court for the present; 
but though it be true that nobody 
can be reasoned into loving what he 
does not love, still much may be 
done by clearing away prejudices, 
and putting the character and merits 
of the object in a fair point of view, 
that may create new trains of 
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thought, awake new sympathies, 
and lead finally to the aoaeel result. 
Tt is useless, no doubt, to expatiate 
to a blind man on the beauties of a 
landscape, but you may couch him. 
It could be only in a country 
where no true capacity for enjoying 
Opera exists that such a monstrous 
assertion could be put forward and 
commonly maintained, as that Jenny 
Lind is a greater Dramatic Artist 
than Grisi. It is based on ignorance 
and prejudice, and supported by the 
merest sentimental twaddle ; chiefly 
by that silly old piece of cant, a 
hundred times refuted, ha ever 
sprin up again as lively as ever 
from othe eotieeetibie Yount of 
human folly, which represents Na- 
ture and Art as two antagonistic 
powers, the one divine, the other 
earthly at best, if not infernal; so 
that when you have dubbed one 
thing ‘natural’ and another ‘ arti- 
ficial’ you have necessarily ex- 
alted the first and condemned the 
second. ‘How charmingly simple 
and natural is Jenny Lind’s acting,’ 
people say. ‘She is just the plain 
village girl among her fields and 
her sheep ; no consciousness of foot- 
lights or audience in her. But 
Grisi—how artificial she is in com- 
arison! She never forgets that she 
is treading the stage ; whatever else 
she is,she is always the prima donna.’ 
Well, but even granting that your 
contrast is just, is it so certain that 
Grisi is in the wrong line, and Lind 
in the right? An opera is altogether 
a somewhat artificial production, is 
it not ? and is it not possible that a 
certain amount of conventional treat- 
ment is proper, and is what true 
artistic feeling suggests, in order to 
preserve the general harmony and 
consistency of the whole work? Not 
only is an opera artificial and con- 
ventional, but it is so to such a 
pitch—it demands such enormous, 
and in some respects incompatible 
concessions on the part of the audi- 
ence, before (one may almost say) it 
can have any existence at all, that it 
may well be doubted whether the 
utmost skill and ingenuity can under 
the most favourable circumstances 
harmonize its extravagancies into 
anything that can be properly and 
strictly called a pure work of Art; 
that is, a production consistent with 
its own conditions, and which, those 
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conditions once conceded, suggests 
no want and no incongruity ; it may 
well be doubted, we say, whether an 
opera can ever be more than a per- 
formance of which we accept great 
part in the passive uncritical spirit 
of a child, because we feel that, on 
the whole, it furnishes the noblest 
arena in which musical genius and 

sion can energize. Surely, then, 
it is not enough to say of acting in 
opera that it is natural, unless you 
can add that it is artistic also. al 
hair is not supposed to be an im- 
provement to a statue, and yet it is 
much more ‘natural’ than the marble. 
Acting, and particularly operatic 
acting, may unquestionably too 
natural ; it is not mimicry, still less 
deception, that is required, it is 
artistic effect, and Jenny Lind, with 
all her talent, decidedly errs in this 
respect,—commits, in fact, the very 
fault which her ultra-admirers praise 
her so for wanting. She does not 
act—that is, personate, enough ; she 
retains her self-consciousness too 
absolutely. Instead ofacting‘Amina,’ 
she presents to usJenny Lind, heart- 
broken at the loss of her lover; very 
interesting and charming ; but what 
is she doing there, singing songs in 
front of a row of foot-lights P She 
has stepped out of the frame, and 
instead of performing her part in 
the production of that delightful 
whole called the opera of La Son- 
nambula, she is trying to interest us 
on her own account. That is not 
being true, either to Nature or to 
Art; it is betraying both. Let us 
submit this Nature-and-Art argu- 
ment to one simple, and, as it seems 
to us, conclusive test. Let us con- 
sider for an instant what effects 
Jenny Lind, and what effects Grisi, 
would probably produce on the audi- 
ence, supposing them both to possess 

imited powers of carrying out 
their respective systems or prin- 
ciples. Jenny Lind absolutely makes 
us believe that she is a lovely and 
virtuous, but uneducated peasant 
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irl, exposed to the cruellest sus- 
picions, abandoned by her lover, and 
ing of despair: at the same time 
she expresses herself solely in song 
(accompanied by an orchestra), dis- 
plays varied accomplishments, and 
takes an audience of several hundred 
strangers into her confidence. The 
contrast and inconsistency would be 
so painful to some, and so ludicrous 
to others, that half the company 
would rush out of the house, and 
the other half would burst into roars 
of brutal laughter. Grisi, on the 
—e instead of bringing the 
prima donna into the common world, 
transports the audience into an 
operatic world, created for the nonce; 
a world in which song, accompanied 
by an orchestra, is the natural and 
only mode of conversation, and in 
which pit, boxes, and gallery go for 
nothing, and, in fact, are only a stone 
wall or a row of trees, as the case 
may be. So long as her spell lasts, 
everything is thus easy, consistent, 
and intelligible. Which, then, is the 
truest to Art? And whichever is 
truest to Art, is, in the best sense, 
truest to Nature also. ‘ Nature is 
God’s art,’ as has been nobly said ; 
and as we began by citing a passage 
in which one of our great poets 
forgot himself into narrow and 
bigoted criticism, we will end with 
a passage from a still greater one, 
which shows that Ais ‘bland and 
universal eye’* saw the whole truth 
in this matter, as it did in most 
others :— 


Nature is made better by no mean 
But Nature makes that mean ; so, o’er 
that art, 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet 
maid, we ma 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of noble race ;—this is an art 
Which does mend Nature,—change it 
rather ; but 
THE ART ITSELF IS NATURE. 
Winter's Tale. 





* See a Sonnet by Alfred Tennyson, read at the Macready banquet. 
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CHRONIQUE DE PARIS. 


NEVE, in the memory of the 
oldest man, was there a more 
miserable spring that we have en- 
dured, rather than enjoyed, in this 
year of grace, 1851. The winter 
was, as in England, far too mild and 
soft ; but, en revanche, we have suf- 
fered in a spring unexampled for 
cold, for changefulness, and -for 
severity. During the month of 
March there were perpetual rains 
and storms ; in the whole month of 
April there were not half-a-dozen 
days in some portion of which it did 
not rain ; and during the past month 
of May the weather in Paris has 
been as cheerless and as comfortless 
as can be well conceived. Hail, 
rain, snow, and chill east winds have 
succeeded each other with almost 
unsupportable duration. Even on 
the 19th day of the month, close 
within a month of the longest day, 
many people in Paris have still fires 
in their sitting and bed-rooms, an 
item that adds enormously to a 
stranger’s expenditure, more espe- 
cially if he be staying at a first-rate 
or fashionable hotel. While in Eng- 
land, either at an hotel or in a 
private lodging, you can have an 
excellent fire at from sixpence to 
one’ shilling a day, a wooden fire 
in Paris costs you, at the lowest 
calculation, two francs, or one shil- 
ling and eightpence, and if kept up 
vigorously, and renewed from morn 
to night, would cost considerably 
more. This is a sad drawback on 
living in the metropolis of France 
in bad weather. -Add to this, 
that life in the capital of our 
neighbours is much more of an out- 
door affair than in England. If 
detained at home by bad weather 
in England, you can vary your occu- 
pations ;—you have your books and 
= around you, in a well-fur- 
nished, well-carpeted library. But 
in Paris, as a'sojourner, it is not so. 
You are in a temporary lodging or 
hotel, and unless you can enjoy 
yourself many hours in the day in 
the open air, you feel out of sorts 
and disappointed. It may be sup- 
posed that the abominable weather, 
of which all the world in Paris has 
been complaining, had an influence 
on Longchamps. It had so, indeed, 
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to a melancholy extent, for the 
middle of April resembled with us, 
in the present season, the ending of 
February or the aeenng of March 
in ordinary years. We were at that 
juncture, too, under the impression 
that some serious political event or 
catastrophe was impending. ‘Trade 
was at a stand-still. Few orders for 
manufactures came from foreign 
countries ; few marchandes de modes 
arrived from the provinces, or from 
London, and such as did come 
limited their orders to the very small- 
est amount. Tailors, couturiéres, 
marchandes de modes, jewellers, 
shirt-makers, coach-makers, hatters, 
habit-makers, &c., all suffered, and 
the promenade in 1851 was one of 
the most wretched ever known. To 
such an extent did the apprehension 
of worse times influencemany French 
tradesmen about the period of Long- 
champs, that some of the best of 
them seriously spoke of quitting 
Paris and taking up their abodes for 


ever and aye in London. No doubt 
this feeling was produced OY mira- 
culous accounts of the Great Exhibi- 


tion, which appeared so far back as 
the beginning of the month of April 


in some of the French papers—ac- 
counts which promised monts et 
merveilles to eoncerned. The 


manufacturer, the exhibitor, the 
tradesman, the hotel-keeper, the 

argotier, were all to make fortunes. 

ut now that many Parisians have 
returned from this wonderful sight, 
people in this good city are disen- 
chanted, more especially when they 
are told that the shopkeepers of 
London complain that they have 
never had so thoroughly bad a sea- 
son—that they have never sold so 
little either to book or to chance 
customers. The mass of people in 
Paris, with all their credulity, cannot 
believe this. They ignorant] anne 
that some 1200, 1500, or 2000 French 
per month—which maximum is at 
the rate of 500 per week—are sufli- 
cient to make the fortune of the 
English bourgeoisie and boutiquiers, 
entirely forgetting that the majority 
of these worthy people do not on 
an average spend one pound a week 
beyond the sums they have paid for 
their places So that one English 
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gentleman of 25,0007. a year— 
and there are some thousands of 
such—whospendshisincomefreely in 
London, is worth a good thousand of 
such French and foreign customers. 
Of the London Exhibition, however, 
more anon. You are aware that in 
this capital, just about the season of 
Longe mps,—in other words, in 
Passion, or as they say here, in Holy 
week,—much excitement was cre- 
ated by the publication of a charge 
of the Bishop of Chartres against 
the Archbishop of Paris. The latter 
prelate is a manof moderate opinions, 
and very much respected. e for- 
mer is a hot-headed zealot, who finds 
too many simple ae in the pro- 
vinces to take up his ultra-montane 
views ; but here in Paris, all the 
cream of sane, thinking men go with 
the Archbishop, and condemn the 
zeal without discretion of the excited 
suffragan. Do not, however, be- 
. cause of the moderation of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, suppose that there 
are no extravagant zealots in the 
metropolis. Such characters abound, 
and do far more mischief than good 
in the present temper of men’s minds, 
Nor is it at all apparent that the 
sudden re-appearance of the Jesuits 
in Parisian pulpits—admitting to the 
full their learning and ability—has 
been on the whole beneficial. The 
famous Pére Ravignan, before he 
proceeded to your capital, lectured 
and coma here with great zeal, 
temper, unction, and even adroit- 
ness; but withal he produced little 
impression, his discourses being far 
too even and artistical to please our 
fitful Parisian public. It should also 
be stated—and you are now aware 
of the fact in London—that Ravignan 
is not a man of genius or elo- 
quence—that he is not a preacher 
who electrifies his audience, or leads 
them captive, as he lists. Melli- 
fluous he is, and temperate, and 
learned, and at the same time com- 
monplace,—a sin which the atticism 
of Parisians can neither forgive nor 
forget. 

ou are well aware that in the 
middle of April we had a ministerial 
crisis here more significant than an 
threatened in London. The result 
was a complete change of men, yet 
ere these lines reach you, there may 
be another change—at least, as 
regards the nominal head of the 
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Cabinet, the Minister of the Interior 
—M. Léon Faucher. Though most 
people admit the honesty and honour- 
able character of this most maladroit 
minister, yet scarcely a man in the 
Chamber likes him personally or 
wishes to come into contact with 
him. Without meaning to be offen- 
sive, FavcHer is an awkward and 
arrogant Cuistre de College—a man 
who deems it his duty, as an ancient 
pedagogue, to instruct and indoctri- 
nate every one who approaches him. 
This defect, originating altogether 
from never having mixed in good 
society—nor indeed in any society, 
good, bad, or indifferent — renders 

n Faucher very odious in private, 
and very intolerable in public life. 
Should he happen to quarrel with his 
colleagues in reference to the repeal 
of the law of the 31st May—a law 
which was his own handiwork, it 
wouldbe a great relief to the Cabinet, 
and a great advantage to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

During the last quarter, there have 
not been wanting those who have 
incited the President, though not in 
so many words, to make light of the 
obligations of his oath. A worse 
or more dangerous counsel was never 
given to a public man. The best, 
and indeed the only chance of safety 
for him, consists in an adherence to 
his oath of office, and to the pro- 

me contained in his message of 

the 12th November. While the 
injudicious friends of M. Buonaparte 
have not been idle in thus spurring 
him onward, other parties have not 
been inactive, each in its particular 
fashion. The most remarkable fact 
of all, however, is, that M. Guizot 
has again appeared on the stage of 
lities, and in that precise character 
in which he first won fame—namely, 
as a journalist. The man who for 
eighteen years had been so loaded 
with favours, employments, emolu- 
ments, and confidences, by the house 
of Orleans—who had been a member 
of half-a-dozen, and at the head of 
two Cabinets—who had been ambas- 
sador in England, and confidential 
servant and correspondent of the 
king, abandons the family whoheaped 
so many favours upon him, and now 
comes forward as a fusionist. It is 
vain to disguise or veneer over acts 
by high-sounding names. Fusionism 
means neither more nor less than a 
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renunciation of the Revolution of 
July,1830, its deeds andits principles, 
and an adoption of the cause of the 
Bourbons of the elder branch. It 
means a blotting out of all that has 
eccurred since July, 1830, or it means 
nothing. It is idle to say that the 
two families can come to an arrange- 
ment. An arrangement under the 
circumstances is impossible,and even 
if it were possible, which we deny, 
it would not be tolerated by the 
nation, supposing the nation to 
be again immediately prepared to 
embrace a monarchical form of go- 
yernment, which we are very far 
from admitting to be the case. A 
more fatal measure in our minds to 
those essaying it than this same 
fusion was never ventured on. It will 
give immense strength to the mode- 
rate eareeeuapeveensin _— _—- 
ments against heredi right to the 
Reds and the Socialinte © it will 
create isans, for the Prince de 
Joinville whether as President of the 
mesente or something else—and it 

give a new prestige to the 
Duchess of Orleans. No man 
more rejoices in this blunder of 
the Guizots and the Duchatels, the 
Molés and the Salvandys, the 
Dumas, the Berryers, and the De 
Falloux than M. Thiers. He at 
least has committed one folly less than 
his contemporaries ; for theugh he has 
pees and served Orleanism, he 

not given in to the antiquated 
andretrograde folliesof Henriquinze- 
ism, and he at least will not have 
to retract jure divino doctrines.. Be- 
sides, should the Republic, in coming 
struggles, appear preponderant, he is 
afforded a reason and an excuse for 
rallying to Republicanism which he 
never before could urge. The banner 
of the elder Bourbons—the white 
flag of 1827, 8 and 9, with its army 
of priests and its legion of slaves—is 
again unfurled, and nobody better 
than M. Thiers knows that thepeople 
of France, whetherin town orcountry, 
will ae See the eee a. 
sense, aiters ears of struggle, 0: 
such ae Salen There is 
no deep feeling of reverence in the 
country for any family or any system. 
All men desire to cling to now, is a 
strong government, or a settled go- 
vernment, with a view to prevent 
anarchy, and to close the door on 
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those perpetual changes, the bane of 
France and the bugbear of Europe. 
In the middle or towards the end 


of April, a pamphlet was published 
b M. A. Romieu, called Le Spectre 
mn with a view to affright men 


with the progress of Socialism, to 
induce them to escape anarchy, and 
to rush willingly into the despotism 
of the Empire as the only hope of 
salvation. But though such notions 
were peculiarly grateful to some of 
the hangers-on of the Elysée, they 
fell completely still-born on the great 
mass of Frenchmen. In the salons 
of the Chausée dAntin, there 
were undoubtedly found some 
nouveaux riches and many agens de 
change who took up M. Romieu’s 
ideas, and they also found favour 
with certain English in Paris who 
reasoned with English views and 
notions, andafter the English system, 
on French affairs ; but as toproducing 
any impression on the people, the 
working people, the thinking people, 
the shop-keeping people, or the Pro- 
leteriat people, M. Romieu produced 
none. The silly pamphlet of the 
author of L’ére des Cesars produced 
a reply from M. de Lamartine in the 
Pays, a daily journal with which the 
ex-minister has identified himself, in 
which full justice was done on the 
literary culprit. We are not likely 
to hear more of this aspiring Prefect 
for some time to come. 

Apropos of journalism, we ought to 
state that since the beginning of the 
spring, there are signs of revival in 
the Parisian press. M. Thiers writes 
occasionally in the Ordre, and very 
frequently indeed in his own organ, 
the Messager des Chambres; M. 
Guizot writes in the Assemblée Na- 
tionale; M. de Lamartine in the 
Pays; and General Cavaignac, if he 
does not write in, suggests views and 
opinions to the Siécle, which is sen- 
ebly and moderately conducted. 
This is unquestionably an improve- 
ment on the last three, or indeed we 
may say, on the last five years, for 
within that period, more especially 
since 1845 and 1846, the era of every 
abomination and corruption, the press 
of France has been going down and 
down, till it reached the very lowest 
point in the present year. 

You ask me as to what chancss 
Cavaignac has of being elected to 
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the Presidency in 1852. My answer 
can neither be positive nor specific, 
so many circumstances may occur 
within a week, a month, a quarter, 
or, indeed, within the next eleven 
months, to greatly influence, or 
altogether to change the present 
aspect of affairs; but it is within 
the pro of every discerning 
man’s observation, that Cavaignac 
has risen immensely in public esti- 
mation within the last two years. 
Among sensible, moderate, and con- 
sciéntious men, - = oe 
appearance in public life, enjoyed a 
heh a ceili for his steiehe> 
Siedaicenh, his conscientiousness, 
and his unsullied honour ; but since 
the moment he laid down the species 
of military dictatorship with which 
he was invested in June, 1848. he 
has evinced a judgment, a reserve, 
a high principle, and a  agerersm 
we regret to say, nearly unique 
among his fellow-citizens. These 
qualities, combined with the serious- 
ness, elevation, and high tone of his 
ter, have undoubtedly given 

him a great hold on the country. 
The purest and steadiest of all 
moderate Republicans—a friend to 
order, without which there can be 
no liberty—his chief opponents 
would be found among the extreme 
Reds and Socialists. But with a 
t mass of men, who are not 
Reshitcene from conviction, yet 
who are desirous of peace, tran- 
quillity, and something settled and 
stable, he would find many partisans, 
The trading and commercial classes 
in the towns, a vast number of the 
notaires avoués and professional 
classes throughout the country, 
would go with him, and lend him 
an active support. Into the womb 
of time it is impossible to see. All 
that can with certainty be affirmed 
is, that Cavaignac has gained im- 
mensely in favour within the last 
eight months, and he continues to 
rise in estimation as the period 
of change approaches. Probably 
Cavaignac oat the Prince de Join- 
ville are the two individuals whose 
candidatures are the most seriously 
threateningto M.Buonaparte, always 
supposing that a change in the con- 
stitution has been effected suffi- 
ciently sweeping to allow him. to 
again appear on the lists. For, 
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supposing no such change to be 
lene effected, it is only b violat- 
ing the constitution, and pro- 
ceeding to violence, that M. Buona- 
parte can again run the risk of 


appearing on the scene. Such @ 
measure on his , we need searcel 
remark, would be hazardous and fi 


of danger, and might lead to con- 
sequences which none of us can 
foresee or anticipate. 

As to the putting forward of 
Changarnier for the Presidency, we 
believe the project to be seriously 
entertained only by the Fusionists ; 
and by them it would be had re- 
course to only with a view to keep the 

lace of ars and power open for 
eari V. But that France is pre- 
pared to receive Henri V. with open 
arms—that France is prepared to 
renounce and deny the struggles of 
1789, and to cast herself on her 
knees before the phantom of right 
divine looming far off on the lagoons 
of Venice, and to pour on the head 
of this young man the sacred oil, 
the chrism of Rheims—/a Sainte 
Ampoule de St. Remi, prepared for 
Clovis in 496—no human being who 
knows the country well, or who 
mixes much with the people, can 
for a moment believe. No; those 
days are, in our minds, for ever 
gone; or, if they are to return, it 
can only be after long struggles and 
sufferings—after the country has 
been wasted by civil war. It is 
true M. de Falloux, who is a burn- 
ing and a shining light among the 
Legitimists, tells us, somewhat = 
fanely for so pious a person, that 
the conduct of the cause of the 
elder branch has been undertaken 
by Providence. But it must be 
remembered that M. de Falloux is 
recently from Venice—that he has 
since visited the West, the focus of 
Carlism, and that he lives, moves, 
and has his being only among one 
set of people. Quod volumus facile 
credimus. There can be no doubt 
M. Falloux ardently desires to see 
the new avatar, and would do all 
that in him lies to accomplish it. 
But in aro ne vd scarcely 
more of living, thing, palpitati 
Teentiines tien M. Guizot, aoe 


now, eud never was anything more 
or lesr than a learned and able 
professor and disquisionist of the 
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Genevese school. Of mankind, be- pathos, a tenderness, a feeling, qui 
yond his lite acquaintances— a fait vibrer le ceur Frangais. the 
of Frenchmen, beyond the débris history, the wishes, the passions, and 
of his corrupt ee of 1845, the desires of the people are far more 
1846, and 1847, M. Guizot knows to besought in De Beranger’s songs 
literally nothi The measures than in the acts of the Togiiduno 
in which M. Falloux sees the finger or in the columns of the Moniteur. 


of Providence—namely, the educa- 
tion law, the e ition to Rome, 
and the electoral law of the 31st 
May, and in which M. Guizot 
would discern a return to his system 
—are the three measures which the 
nation at large regards with anti- 
pathy, with loathing, with scorn. 
A perseverance in such measures 
may make way for a Presidency of 
Le Rollin, and a government 
of Reds, but it never can have 
the effect of restoring Legitimate 
Monarchy on a solid basis; and to 
attempt to restore monarchy on an 
insecure basis, were to play the 
game of the anarchists. 

Though we do not go the length 
of saying that a constitutional mo- 
narchy like our own, or that of Bel- 

ium, may not again prevail in 
rance, we do deny that a jure 
divino monarchy can ever again take 
root in the oll. We may say of 
and to France, in the lines of Charles 
Reybaud, in La Fleur de Blé~ 
Si tu n’es ni rose ni belle, 
Tu crois en liberté, 
Et c’est de ta manne eternelle, 
Que vit l’humanité. 

Yes; France does most potently 
believe in the comforting and con- 
soling doctrines of liberty, of pro- 

ss, and of amelioration; and it is 

ause she has a fond and stable 
faith in such onward, or as an 
American would say, such go-a-head 
doctrines, that she cannot become 
retrograde. The sentiments and opi- 
nions of a people—above all, of a 
people so sentient and impression- 
able as the French—are to be sought 
in their songs. Let who will write 
the history of a people, said Chat- 
ham, provided I may write their 
ballads. Where do-you find a more 
intense, or so true a description and 
exhibition of French feeling as in 
De Beranger? Of him it has been 
said truly, bras, téte, et ceur, tout 
était peuple en lui. In all that he 
has written, from 
Pauvre soldat. Je reverrai la France, 
La main d'un fils me fermera les yeux— 


down to le Violon brisé, there is a 


Moliére read his comedies to his old 
servant maid, to judge by her coun- 
tenance of the effect they might 

roduce on the boards. But De 
Renae has enjoyed a ey 
and a popularity even denied to Mo- 
litre, for there is not a wandering 
minstrel throughout the eighty-six 
departments who is not familiar 
with Ais songs, and who has not 
tested their popularity by singing 
them on the féte-day, ‘ sous l’orme 
ou dans la grange,’ to use his own 
expressive words. 

Since the Revolution of 1848, a 
song-writer has arisen in the per- 
son of a French peasant, Pierre 
Dupont, who is to France of 1851 
what De Beranger was to France of 
1815 and 1829. We do not say that 
Dupont has either the tenderness, 
the grace, or the exquisite finish and 
high art of De Beranger, but we do 
say he is to the same, or perhaps 
even to a greater extent, a true ex- 
ponent of the feeling of the rural 
nang oe of France. How often 

owe hear it said that France is 
not republican—that France loathes 
the Republic, &. But one of the 
great causes of the vogue of Du- 
pont’s songs is, that they are bucolic 
and republican at one and the same 
time. Thus he commences in the 
song, 


DIEU SAUVE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


La république dure encore, 

Malgré nos fautes et nos crimes ; 

Comme un reflet de pourpre et d’or, 

Son nom rayonne sur nos cimes. 

L’espoir n’est point anéanti 

Tant que la raison souveraine, 

Dominant sur chaque parti 

Dans le coeur étouffe la haine. 
Drapeaux au vent, tambours, battez aux 

champs, 

Et que chaque bouche civique 
Ajoute en chur 4 la fin de nos chants, 

Le mot d’ordre patriotique : 

Dieu sauve la république ! 


The same sentiments are pro- 
claimed in the song, ‘ Le Chant du 
Vote,’ and of this not only have been 
hundreds of thousands sold for a 
couple of sous in every town and 
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hamlet in France, but also thousands, 

and tens of thousands, in several 

editions,‘ Chants et Poésies’ of Du- 

— recently published by Garnier 
re: 


Let us hear, however, ‘ Le Chant 
du Vote,’ and the opinions of the 
ton Universal Su e, repealed 
y the law of the 3lst of May. Thus 
he begins : 
De février gardons mémoire, 
Ne laissons point perdre les fruits 
ee au jour de la victoire 
Par les pavés et les fusils. 
Mélant sa blouse a l’uniforme, 
Le peuple au bourgeois confondu 
Acclamait ‘ Vive la Reforme!’ 
La République a répondu. 
O Republique tutélaire, 
Ne remonte jamais au ciel, 
Idéal incarné sur terre 
Par le suffrage universel ! 


La République militante, 
Lasse de voir le sang couler, 
De sa robe a fait une tente 
Ou tous peuvent se rassembler. 
Plus de paria, plus d’ilote ; 
Chacun a son droit de cité, 
Et sur son bulletin de vote 
Peut écrire sa volonté. 
O République tutélaire, 
Ne remonte jamais au ciel, 
Idéal incarné sur terre 
Par le suffrage universel ! 


Thus the strophe proceeds in 
stately paces through manifold stan- 
zas, whose lengthening measure is 
but a ‘sweetness long drawn out’ 
to the farmer or proletaire. 

Talking of the proletaire, how- 
ever, that important and influential 
individual, who has replaced Napo- 
leon in power, has a special song 
consecrated to himself, called ‘Les 
Deux Compagnons du Devoir,’ and 
commencing thus :— 


Deux gais compagnons du devoir 
Cheminaient sur le tour de France, 
Ayant leurs bras pour tout avoir, 
Leur travail pour toute espérance ; 
De leurs cannes 4 long pommeau 
Ils étayaient leurs pas rapides, 
Et laissaient dans chaque hameau 
Rires francs et bouteilles vides. 
Oud marches-tu, gai compagnon ? 
‘Je m’en vais conquérir la terre ; 
J'ai remplacé Napoléon— 
Je swis le prolétaire.’ 


Tous deux ils s’étaient rencontrés 
A l’embranchement d’une route, 
Et comme ils étaient altérés, 
Sous la tonnelle on but la goutte, 
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Mélant aux plus joyeux propos 
Un petit brin de politique ; 
On edt dit qu’ils vidaient les pots 
Pour arroser la Képublique. 
Oud marches-tu, gai compagnon, etc. 


‘Nous avons le gouvernement,’ 
Disaieat-ils en choquant les verres ; 
Mais il faut de l’entendement 
Et se consulter entre fréres. 
Nous sommes rois par la scrutin, 
Mais il faut choisir les plus digne : 
On ne fait que du méchant yin 
Quand on ne pioche pas la vigne. 
Ov marches-tu, gai compagnon ? 
‘Je m’en vais conquérir la terre ; 
J'ai remplacé Napoléon— 
Je suis le proletaire.’ 


And thus the song proceeds for 
eighty or a hundred lines more, 
which, had we space, we would 
gladly quote. It is not enough that 
the proletaire, the old soldier, the 
conscript, and the day labourer, 
should be enlisted. The women of 
France, more especially those that 
bear the burden of sin, and sorrow, 
and shame, are appealed to in the 
song which commences as fol- 
lows :— 


LA FILLE DU PEUPLE. 


Sous les haillons et sous Ja bure, 

Qui n’a vu sourire une fois, 

Entre dix mille, une figure 

Plus fraiche que l’eau dans les bois ? 

Qui n’a, sur le crofilant abime 

De l’infamie et des douleurs, 

Surpris dansante une victime 

Plus délicate que les fleurs ? 
Oiseau sans nid, fleur sans racine, 
Coeur aimant qui cherchez un coeur, 
Racontez-moi votre origine— 
N’étes vous pas aussi ma sceur ? 


Enfant de Dieu, qu’elle est souffrante! 

La pauvreté meurtrit sa chair, 

Qui, de limpide et transparente, 

Devient rude et noircit a l’air 

Des cités, aux champs la poussiére, 

La fange, les chardons sanglants 

Et tous les vennis de la terre 

Mordent et rcugent ses pieds blancs. 
Oiseau sans nid, fleur sans racine, 

etc. 


Hélas! quand sa beauté résiste 

Aux outrages inférieurs, 

Son printemps n’en est pas moins 
triste, 

Ses matins n’en sont pas meilleurs. 

Que de vipéres et d’embiches 

S’entrecroisent a ses talons ! 

Autour du trésor de ses ruches 

Quel bourdonnement de frelons ! 

Oiseau sans nid, fleur sans racine, 

etc. 
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This is followed by other songs 
addressed to women, as ‘La Ré- 
ublicaine,’ ‘La Délaissée,’ ‘ La 
oueuse de Guitare,’ ‘La Fille du 
Cabaret,’ all of which are calculated 
to exercise as much influence over 
the female peasantry as the stanzas 
we have already cited over the male. 
When such songs are addressed 
to the masses by one of themselves— 
addressed, too, by one who pos- 
sesses so intense and so true a 
relish for the beauties of nature 
and the simple realities of pastoral 
life, as the writer of the exquisite 
lines that follow, called ‘ La Chanson 
des Prés,’ great men in the world’s 
estimate, great professors, great 
intriguers, and great self-esteemers, 
may talk of fusion as they will, but 
such words are caviare to the 
million, who only think and dream 
of equality. 
ere is the song of which we 
speak, full of picturesqueness and 
truth :— 
LA CHANSON DES PRES. 


Savez-vous la chanson des prés, 


Qui porte a la mélancolie? 
Allez l’entendre, et vous verra 
Qu’elle est jolie. (bis.) 


C’est la chanson qui l’on entend 

Dans la saison de la verdure, 

Quand en la grande herbe on s’étend, 

Et qu’on n’a pas l’oreille dure ; 

Le vent dans les chalumeaux verts, 

L’insecte dans les fleurs mi-closes, 

Chantant et modulant des airs 

Dont pAmeraient les virtuoses. 
Savez-vous la chanson des prés, etc. 


Entendez-vous au creux du val 

Ce long murmure qui serpente ? 

Est-ce une fiite de cistal ? 

Non, c’est la voix de l’eau qui chante ; 

Et ces gemissements partis 

De ce feuillage de noisette, 

Ne-touchez pas a ses petits, 

C’est la chanson de la fauvette. 
Savez-vous la chanson des prés, etc. 


Les boeufs, les vaches, les brebis, 

Dans les prés ont la voix moins rude ; 

A Vétable c’est du pain bis, 

C’est du miel dans la solitude. 

Bélements et mugissements, 

La vous me plairez davantage, 

Les airs des patres sont charmants 

Dans la senteur du piturage. 
Savez-vous la chanson des prés, etc. 


Voyez derriére ce buisson 
Luire ce jupon d’écarlate ; 
Ecoutez bien cette chanson, 
Comme une fusée elle éclate ; 
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Cette bergére au tient halé 
Sous le charme de sa roulade 
Va vous tenir ensorcelé, 
Tant que durera sa ballade. 


Savez-vous la chanson des prés, 
Qui porte 4 la melancolie ? 
Allez l’entendre, et vous verrez 
Qu’elle est jolie. (bis.) 


Having said so much of the 
democratic try of France, we 
had intended to say somewhat of 
the democratic prose of Lamartine, 
in the Pays, the style and senti- 
ment of which are also producing a 
sensation scarcely inferior to the 
poetical prose of the ‘Girondins.’ 
But the subject demands a space 
and a leisure not now at command. 

Yet we cannot forbear from draw- 
ing attention to ‘the fact, that La- 
martine is re-conquering, step by 
step, that popularity which he lost, 
without any fault of his own, towards 
the middle and close of 1848. He 
has shown up the hollowness and 
false pretences of the Legitimists— 
he has revealed to the world that 
they were among the first to preci- 
pitate the crisis of 1848, in the hope 
that in the anarchy consequent on 
the Republic, the cause of Henri V. 
would come to a triumphant issue. 
Lamartine was the first, too, in the 
Pays, to raise the ery against the 
law of the 3lst May—was the first 
to point out to the President the 
popularity he might gain by its re- 

eal. There seems now good reason 
or thinking that this law will really 
be a If so, a great blow 
will be thereby struck at Socialism 
and the Red Republic, and an arm 
taken out of the hands of the ill- 
disposed ; not that we think the ill- 
disposed either so numerous or 80 
formidable as the so-called party of 
order would make them. The people 
in France are only formidable when 
they have just and real causes of 
complaint. Give them to know that 
their grievances are in course of re- 
dress,—give them to know that their 
complaints will be patiently heard 
and civilly responded to, and they 
are & le not difficult to be go- 
verned. They may be led by a 
silken cord, but they will not be 
driven by whips of scorpions. The 
mistake ey egies -- Fau- 
chers, and such hard, pedants 
make is entirely to misconceive the 
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a = Agvet - the en 
e, who, if properly treated, are 
5 deol. a Male. oud a well-dis- 
posed race. 

Politicians of this school know 
evidently as little about the people 
of France as the feuilletonists sent 
over from this to London, to render 
an account of the Great Exhibition, 
know of the people, the habits, or 
the institutions of England. It is 
impossible to display greater igno- 
rance of the social, literary, or eco- 
nomic state and condition of Great 
Britain than is exhibited in these 
Comptes Rendus and Couriers de 
Londres. One ingenious writer finds 
out that Englishmen get drunk every 
night at taverns. en they are 
no longer able to stand upright, says 
this brilliant and veracious fellow, 
they are carried into a back room 
by the waiters, where they are laid 
on the floor. If, after a sleep, they 
can recognise their hats and pale- 
tots, well and good—they are thrust 
on them; should they, however, be 
not fully restored to their senses, 
they sleep till seven in the morning, 
when any coat or cloak is thrown 
over their bodies, and they are 
driven, like so much live stock, 
homewards, if they, even at that 
hour, can remember and describe 
the house. What an accurate ob- 
server is this !—at once how minute 
and truthful ! 

In his feuilleton of the 22nd May 
the writer of this veracious chronicle, 
one M. Edmond Texier, finds out 
that since the Great Exhibition, the 
doors of our houses—houses looking, 
quoth the feuilletoniste, like prisons 
—have been opened to Frenchmen. 
The ‘at home’ has been invaded, 
says this lively fellow, and ‘des 
visages barbues’ have been seen for 
the first time in English salons. 
The man evidently thinks that a 
Frenchman had never been inside 
an English door till the month of 
May, 1851—then only @ cause de 
l Exposition. 

The ideas of M. Texier on the 
English press are as dull as his 
other ideas. Speaking of the writers 
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in English newspapers, he says, 
‘Un salon aristocrati accep- 
tira son opinion et subira le juge- 
ment qu'il porte sur les choses et 
sur les hommes, mais il n’accepte 
jamais sa personne. Yet if the 
man had taken the trouble to look 
at the list of the guests at Vis- 
countess Palmerston’s last assembly, 
he might have found the names of 
four or five journalists among them. 
The words of this remarkable 
statist, as to the remuneration of 
journalists in England, are as 
glaring as his other errors. Speak- 
ing of a celebrated morning paper, 
he says it employs eight writers at 
salaries of 60,000 francs, or 2400/7. 

r annum each. We profess to 
snow nothing of the secrets of the 
prison-house, but we incline to 
think if M. Texier had said 30,000 
francs a-year, or one half the sum 
he sets down, he had been much 
nearer the mark. 

M.Texier’s notions of the matutinal 
meal of the English is scarcely less 
erroneous than his ideas of the 
dinner. The Englishman so trea- 
sures his time, says he—he is so 
devoted to affairs, that he cannot 
consecrate half-an-)iour to breakfast. 
He gulps down two cups of tea in 
the morning, and runs to the bourse, 
or wherever love of gain calls him. 
* At five o'clock he is free, and it is 
in the taverns or in the clubs that 
he enjoys, glass in hand, his liberty.’ 
Bravo Texier! Such is the manner 
in which the English are caricatured 
by these sign-daubers in literature, 
if the trash they write can indeed 
have any pretension to that name. 

Apropos of literature, it ought to 
be stated that to-day, the 22nd of 
May, Nisard was received at the 
French Academy. The character 
he traced of his predecessor, like 
him, too, a writer in the Débats, 
was admirable. The Academy was 
filled by some of the most dis- 
tinguished members—De Barante, 
de Tocqueville, Villemain, Guizot, 
St. Aulaire, de Noailles, and old 
Duke Pasquier, smooth, oily, and 
full of blagwe as in his prime. 
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An Autobiography. 
PART THE THIRD—NIGHT. 


IV. 

[HE interval of suspense to which 

we were doomed before we re- 
ceived any tidings of Forrester 
seemed to us interminable ; and our 
speculations on the cause of his 
silence did not contribute to make 
our solitude the more endurable. 
We clung together, it is true; but 
it was like people on a raft, with our 
heads stretched out, looking apart 
into the distance for succour. 

At last, at the end of a fortnight, 
there came a note in Forrester’s 
handwriting (which I well remem- 
bered), signed only with an initial 
letter, requiring to see me alone in 
a roadside hostelrie about half a 
mile inland. The note was cau- 
tiously worded, so that if it fell into 
other hands, its purport would be 
unintelligible. 

I thought this strange; but For- 
rester was always fond of a little 
mystery, and on the present occasion 
there might be a necessity for it. I 
am ashamed to say, that after I had 
read this note two or three times, I 
felt some hesitation about giving 
him the meeting. The doubt was 
unworthy of us both; yet I could 
not help asking myself, over and 
over again, why he wished me to go 
alone ?—why he appointed to meet 
me at night?—why he should act 
under a mask in an affair which de- 
manded the utmost candour on all 
sides P—and a hundred other uncom- 
fortable questions. Circumstances 
had made me anxious and distrust- 
ful; and I was so conscious of the 
irritable state of .my nerves, that, 
even while these suspicions were 
passing through my brain, I made 
an effort to do justice to my friend 
by recalling to mind the incidents of 
our former intercourse, throughout 
which he had displayed a fidelity 
and steadfastness that entitled him 
to my most implicit confidence. 
Even if it had been otherwise, I had 
no choice but to trust to him ; it was 
indispensable that we should know 
the determination of our implacable 
enemy, and it was through Forrester 
alone we could obtain that informa- 
tion. 


The night was dark and stormy. 
The solitary walk to the little inn 
afforded me time to collect myself 
for an interview which I approached 
with no slight uneasiness. I had 
left Astrea behind me in a depressed 
and fretful mood. She could not 
comprehend why she was excluded 
from our councils, and seemed to 
regard it as a sort of conspiracy to 
dishonour and humiliate her. Every 
trifling circumstance that affected 
her personally was viewed in the 
same light, with jealousy and sus- 
picion. Poor Astrea! Her life was 
already beginning to jar with mental 
discords, and the shadows of the 
future were falling thickly upon her, 
and darkening her path. 

The hostelrie at which I had the 
appointment with Forrester stood 
on the edge of a bleak common. In 
that part of the country there are 
many similar wastes, stretching a 
half mile or more into the interior, 
covered with a scant and sickly 
herbage, and presenting on the sur- 
face an arid picture of sand, stones, 
and shells, as if these great, unpro- 
fitable pastures had been redeemed 
from the séa without being converted 
into available land. There is a salt 
flavour in the air over these wild 
inland stretches; the sea seems to 
pursue you with its saline weeds, 
its keen winds, and measured mur- 
murs; and the absolute solitude of 
a scene in which you very rarely 
meet a house or a tree, is calculated 
to make a dismal impression on a 
person otherwise out of humour with 
the world. I felt it forcibly that 
night. I thought the north-east 
wind that swept diagonally across 
the common was more wintry and 
biting than usual; and the red light 
in the distant window of the ‘ Jolly 
Gardeners’ (of all conceivable signs 
for such a spot!) looked as if it were 
dancing away farther and farther 
from me as I advanced across the 
heath. 

At last I reached the inn,—a low 
tiled house, with a tattered portico 
jutting out upon the road some ten 
or twelve feet, a few latticed windows, 
and a narrow passage, lighted by a 
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single candle ina sconce on the wall, 
iealing into a sanded parlour be- 
ea a little square ‘ bar’ that looked 
ike the inside of a cupboard, deco- 
rated with a variety of jugs, teacups, 
saucers, and other ware hung up in 
rows all round. The house was alto- 
gether a very tolerable specimen of 
what used to be called an ale-house 
in remote country districts ; a place 
suggestive of the strictest caution 
about liquors, but where you might 
repose with confidence on an im- 
promptu entertainment of rashers 
and eggs. It was exactly the sort 
of house that Forrester would have 
preferred’ to a well-appointed hostel 
in the days of our summer vagrancy, 
when we used to wander towards 
Hampstead and Highgate, avoiding 
beaten tracks and crowded localities, 
and seeking out for ourselves, when- 
ever we could find it, a secluded 
* Barley-Mow’ shut up in a nest of 
orchards. He had not lost his early 
tastes—norhadI! That little ‘ bar,’ 
with its innumerable samples of 
delft, threw me back sundry years 
of my life, to the time when 1 was 
free to dream or idle, to go into the 
haunts of men, or to desert them at 
will. The incident was a trifling 
one in itself; but it shot through 
my heart like a bolt of fire. It was 
the first time I had gone out and 
left Astrea alone behind me. I 
thought of her, seated in her lonely 
room, brooding over her desolation, 
and torturing Saal with. specula- 
tions upon the business in which I 
was engaged: while 1?—I was out 
again on the high road, exulting in 
a man’s privilege to act for myself, 
with her destiny, for good or evil, at 
my a’sposal, and possessing the 

ower of returning into the world 
ai whence I had drawn her, and 
in which she could never again ap- 
pear! I?—I was at large once more, 
with the memories of the freedom 
and tranquillity I had relinquished 
tempting my thoughts into rebel- 
jion. And she?—alas! she never 
seemed in my eyes so forlorn and 
lost as at that moment! 

A single glance at the boxed-up 
‘bar,’ and the honest round face, 
with a skin-cap over it, that gaped 
at me behind a complete breastwork 
of pewter and glass, awakened me 
from the state of reverie in which 1 
had entered the house. I dare say 
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I looked rather bewildered, like a 
man just shaking off a fit of abstrac- 
tion, for the honest round face im- 
mediately started out of the chair 
which served as a socket for the 
body to which it belonged, and with- 
out waiting. to hear me ask any 
uestions, instantly proposed to con- 
uct me to the aontiiaan up stairs, 
who had been for some time expect- 
ing my arrival. 
found Forrester in a small room 
which was reached by a flight of 
stairs, so sharp and precipitate, 
that they looked as if they were 
inserted on the face of the wall. 
Having lighted me into the room, 
the honest face disappeared, and left 
us alone together. 

Forrester stretched out his hand, 
as I thought, somewhat formally; 
then motioning me to a seat opposite 
to him, waited in silence till the land- 
lord had left the room. 

‘ You are surprised I should have 
asked you to come here,’ he said. 

‘ No,’ I replied, interrupting him 
hastily; ‘ but I am surprised we did 
not hear from you sooner. In the 
name of heayen, what can have been 
the cause of your silence?’ 

* How long is it since I saw you?’ 

* How long? Upwards of a fort- 
night, and we expected a letter every 
day. Butthe world forgets us when 
we forget ourselves.’ 

‘It might be well with some 

ople, if the world did forget them,’ 

e rejoined; * but that is no affair 
of mine. J have not forgotten you, 
whatever you may have deserved 
from others.’ 

This was uttered in a tone of 
asperity unusual with Forrester. 
But I felt that I had provoked it b 
the unacknowledging spirit in whic 
IT had met him after all the trouble 
he had taken on my account, and 1 
was proceeding to make the best 
apology I could, when he cut me 
short with a waive of his hand, and 
entered upon the business that 
brought us together. 

* You were aware when I under- 
took to negotiate between you and 
the husband of Astrea, that I was 
his friend as wellas yours. He had 
even stronger claims upon my friend- 
ship; I had known him in our boy- 
hood; and when I returned, after 

an interval of years, and found him 
bereaved, as 1 had been myself— 
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and by the same person—you cannot 
be astonished that I should feel some 
interest in his situation.’ 

* I do not blame you for that,’ I 
returned, hardly knowing what I 
said, I was so amazed by the tone 
and substance of this unexpected 
opening. 

‘Blame me?” reiterated Forrester. 
‘Blame me for sympathizing with 
an early friend, whose life, like my 
own, had been blasted to the root? 
You must suppose my nature to be 
something different from that of 
other men’s, if you imagine I could 
witness his sufferings unmoved.’ 

* To what is this intended to lead?” 
Idemanded. ‘When I saw you last, 
your sympathies were not so exclu- 
sive. Youwere then, Forrester, the 
friend of both.’ 

‘Am I not so still? What brings 
me here? It is not exactly the sort 
of weather a man would select for a 
trip of pleasure into the country. 
What brings me here? Your busi- 
ness. Does this look like a failure 
of friendship? You are soured— 
isolation and self-reproaches, which 


= will not suffer you to acknow- 


edge, have turned your blood to acid. 
You are ready to quarrel for straws, 
and your whole care is how to escape 
the responsibility which passion and 
selfishness have brought upon you.’ 

I leaped from my chair at these 
words, and looked fiercely at For- 
rester. He was perfectly calm, and 
continued to speak in a voice of 
freezing quietness. 
- Pray resume your seat. It is 
sheer waste of time to lose your 
temper with me. Either I must 
speak candidly to you, or there is 
an end to our intercourse.” 

* Yes—candidly, but not insult- 
ingly,’ I replied, seizing my chair, 
and, after giving ita very ill-tempered 
fling upon the ground, throwing my- 
self into it. 

* How foolish it is in you to ex- 
hibit this humour to me,’ he resumed 
after a short pause. ‘I imagine I 
have a right to speak to you exactly 
what I think, and that the interest 
T have taken in your concerns ought 
to protect me from the suspicion of 
desiring to insult you. Were it my 
cue to insult you, it is not in this 
affair I should look for the grounds 
of quarrel. But let that pass. 
have seen the man whom you have 
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made your mortal enemy, and have 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to 
break the marriage. I have failed.’ 

‘Failed? How? Why? What 
does he say? He is a fiend!’ 

‘ Strange that he should have just 
the same opinion of you. Beelzebub 
is rather a respectable and virtuous 
person in his estimation compared 
with you. Just possible both may 
be right!’ 

I never saw Forrester in thig sort 
of vein before. It was as if he were 
determined to lacerate my feelings 
and lay them bare; and yet there 
was a certain eccentric kindness 
under this rough treatment, which 
helped to reconcile me to it. At 
all events, I was bound to endure 
it; I knew that if I outraged him 
by any show of distrust or violence, 
his lips would be closed for ever. I 
felt, too, that I had given him some 
provocation in the first instance by 
the temper I had betrayed; and 
that the fault was at least as much 
mine as his. 

* Well,’ I cried, ‘ you must for- 
give me, Forrester, if I ama little 
chafed and galled, and, as you say, 
soured. Circumstances have pressed 
hardlyuponme. Rememberhow long 
IT have been shut out from communi- 
cation with society—and the state 
of anxiety and suspense in which I 
have Lived. You must make allow- 
ances for me.’ 

‘Exactly. Jmust make allowances 
for you. But when I ask you to 
make allowances for him, who has 
gone through sufferings a hundred- 
fold more acute, which you have 
inflicted upon him, what kind of 
response do I receive? No matter. 
I do make allowances for you. If 
you are not entirely absorbed by 
selfish considerations, you will en- 
deavour to comprehend the wrong 
you have committed, and do what 
you can to avoid making it worse.’ 

‘Wrong? Premeditated wrong I 
never will admit. My conscience is 
clear of that. But I will not argue 
with you. What would you have 
me do?’ 

‘Leave the country. You have 
no other alternative.’ 

‘What? Fly from this demon, 
who first tempted me, and who now 
wants to triumph over my ruin?’ 

‘You say your conscience is clear 


of wrong. You have a happy 
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conscience. But it deceives you. 
Tt is true, that when you first knew 
Astrea, you were ignorant of his 
ights; but you were not ignorant 
of them when he found you together 
and claimed her. Upto that moment, 
ou might have had some excuse. 
There was yet time to save her, 
yourself, and him. How did you 
act then? If we are to discuss 
this matter with any hope of 
arriving at a rational conclusion, 
you must rid yourself of the flatter- 
ing deception that you have been 
dog no wrong. We are not 
children, but grown-up men and 
responsible agents.’ 

Well, I put myself in your hands. 
But that I should become an exile 
because this man chooses to pursue 
me with vindictive feelings, does 
seem something monstrous. 

‘From your point of sight, I dare 
say it does. Just change places 
with him. A man who desires to 
decide justly will always endeavour 
to look at both sides of a question. 
Put yourself in his position. He 
loves this woman. am satisfied 
he loves her more truly and tenderly, 
and less selfishly now than he ever 
loved her from the beginning. You 
sneer at that. You do not credit 
the possibility of such a thing. It 
is a constitutional fallacy of yours 
to believe that no man loves as you 
do—that there is a leaven of earth 
in other men which mixes with their 
devotion and corrupts it. You have 
nursed this creed all your life, and 
it has grown with your growth. 
You alone are pure and spiritual. I 
remember you had that notion once 
before. [remember how you exalted 
yourself on the intensity and en- 
durance of your passion. Surely 
by this time you should have out- 
lived that delusion; for even then 

you might have seen men with 
nonle as——But I am wandering 
from the subject.’ 

‘I understand you. I was young, 
superstitious, ignorant——’ 

‘I will speak plainly. Youare not 
capable of a great devotion. Your 
character is not strong enough. 
You have none of the elements of 
power necessary to the maintenance 
or the martyrdom of love. In a 
nature constituted like yours, passion 
burns up fiercely, and goes out 
suddenly. I have heard you say— 
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some years gone by!—that you 
were consumed by a love which 
would end only with your life. I 
was silent. I loved, too; but I 
veiled my eyes, and spoke not, as the 
coffin which contained all I cherished 
in the world was lowered into the 
grave. Hope—affection—the desire 
of life, were buried with it. You see 
me now wasted, haggard, solitary, 
a wreck upon the waters. And 
you? I find you plunged into the 
ecstasies of a new passion. And 
what of the old one? Where are 
the traces of it now? Some men 
cannot live except in this condition 
of excitement. You are one of 
them. But do not deceive yourself 
into the belief that others have not 
hearts, because they do not show 
them in spasms such as these. Do 
not despise the faithful agonies even 
of the dwarf!’ 

I felt the severe justice of the 
reproach less in Forrester’s words 
than in his pallid face, and the pangs 
he mail to conceal. I was even 


secretly compelled to admit that 
there was a miserable truth in what 
he said about Mephistophiles; yet 


it was difficult for me to give utter- 
ance to the expression of any sym- 
pathy in the sufferings of a man 
who seemed to have directed his 
whole energies to the pursuit of an 
insane and unprofitable vengeance. 

‘The portrait is not flattering,’ I 
observed. ‘But why do you thus 
put me on the rack? What has all 
this to do with the matter that has 
brought us together ?’ 

‘It has everything to do with it. 
The instability of your character— 
the certainty of remorse and dis- 
appointment, passion sated and ex- 
hausted, romance broken up, and 
nothing left but mutual reproaches, 
which will not be the less bitter 
because they may not find expres- 
sion in words—the certainty that 
such is the fate to which Astrea is 
doomed under your protection, 
justifies me in laying before you 
those secrets of your nature, which, 
without the help of some friendly 
monitor like me, you would never 
be able to discover.’ 

This was said in a tone of sarcasm. 
No man knows himself. With much 
modesty and humility in some things 
(springing, perhaps, from weakness 
rather than discretion or reserve), 
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I had always overrated myself in 
others. I had a strong faith in my 
own constancy of purpose—in the 
steadfastness of my principles and 
feelings. But it was true that I 
was self-deceived, if Forrester and 
Astrea had read my character accu- 
rately. Their agreement was some- 
thing wonderful. They. used almost 
the very same words in describin 
the points on which my strengt 
was likely to break down. I was 
beginning to fear that they were 

ight ; but I owed a grave responsi- 
bility to Astrea, and could not yet 
be brought to admit, even to myself, 
that it was possible I should fail 
in it. 

‘You judge from the rest of the 
world, and not from me, Forrester,’ 
I replied. ‘But granted that it is 
as you say, how can that mend the 
business? Believe me, you are 
ignorant of Astrea’s character and 
mine. No matter—let that pass. 
Suppose we should hereafter find 
our lives wearisome and joyless, 
may we not justly trace the cause 
to the malice that will not suffer us 
to redeem ourselves.’ 

‘Is your redemption, by the 
strength of your own efforts, so 
sure, then? ‘Neither he whom you 
have wronged, nor I, have any 
faith in your fortitude. We believe 
that if you were free to marry 
Astrea, a certain sense of justice 
would induce you at once to make 
her your wife ; but we believe also, 
that the enchantment would perish 
at the altar. Attachments that 
begin in one form of selfishness 
generally end in another—even with 
people of the most amiable inten- 
tions.’ 

There was a scoff in his voice 
that made my blood tingle; but I 
subdued myself. ‘Pray, come to 
the point,’ Fonidael: unpatiently. 

; Pe int is simple enough,’ he 
returned. ‘My mission has failed. 
He will make no terms, take no 
steps for a divorce, listen to no ex- 

stulations until a separation shall 

ave taken place between you and 
Astrea.’ 

‘A separation !’ 

‘It is clear to me that, in looking 
forward to such a contingency, it is 
not because he hopes or desires, 
under such circumstances, to see 
her again; but because it would 
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enable him, without pain or humi- 

liation, to become the guardian of 

her future life. It is the »assion of 

his soul to dedicate himself, unseen, 

- the sacred duty of watching over 
er.’ 

‘Preposterous. He watch over 
her? The recollection of his former 
guardianship is not so agreeable as 
to induce her to trust herself under 
it again. As to separation, her devo- 
tion to me would make her spurn 
such a proposition.’ 

‘H—m! It was because I believed 
her pride would make her spurn 
it that I recommended you to go 
abroad.’ 

‘ And why should we go abroad on 
that account ?” 

‘Because his revenge, sleepless 
and insatiable, will render it impos- 
sible for you to remain in England.’ 

‘His revenge! Pshaw! I am sick 
of hearingofit. Believe me, the word 
has lost its terrors—if it ever had 
any.’ 
‘You are wrong. My advice is 

rudent, and is given honestly, for 

th your sakes. . In England there 

is danger; abroad, you will be be- 
yond his reach.’ 

* Why,’ answered I, with a forced 
smile, ‘one would suppose that you 
were speaking of the Grand Inquisi- 
tion, or the Council of Ten, and that 
we lived in a country where there 
was neither law nor social civiliza- 
tion. What do you imagine I can 
possibly have to fear from him ?” 

‘A vengeance that you cannot 
evade, so subtle and unrelenting as 
to leave no hour of your existence 
free from dread and misery. Can 
you not understand how a man 
whose life you have laid waste may 
haunt you with his curse ?. Can you 
not comprehend the workings of a 
mortal hate, ever waiting for its 
opportunity, patient, silent, untiring, 
never for an instant losing sight of 
its object, and making all things and 
all seasons subservient to its deadly 
purpose? J can understand this in 
the most commonplace natures, 
when they are strongly acted upon; 
but in him, fiery, Sclf-willed, and 
vindictive, it is inevitable.’ 

‘Is this an inference of your own, 
drawn from your knowledge of his 
character, or has he confided his in- 
tentions to you?’ 


‘Even if he had not confided his 
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intentions to me, I know him too well 
notto foresee the course he will take; 
but he has concealed nothing of his 
designs from me, except the mode 
in which he intends to work them 
out. Of that I know nothing. But 
it is enough, surely, that such a man 
should swear an oath of vengeance 
in my presence, to justify me in the 
warning I have given you.’ 

‘Ithank you. And this warning— 
upon which we seem to put very 
different valuations—is the result of 
your friendly interference ?’ 

‘You are at liberty to doubt my 


friendship ; but I will not leave m 
motives open to misconstruction. 
repeat to you that I give you this 
warning, for his sake as much as for 


yours. 

‘ And why for his sake ?’ 

‘ Becauseif you avoid him you may 
save him from the perpetration of a 
erime. The whole energies of his 
mind are directed to one end. He 
lives for nothing else, and will pur- 
sue it at any cost or peril to himself. 
I know him. If you are wise, you 
will heed my warning. If not, take 
your own course. I have discharged 
my conscience, and have done.’ 

As he spoke these words, he drew 

his chair towards the fire, and sat 
musing as if he had dropped out of 
the conversation. 
+ *Forrester,’ I exclaimed, ‘one 
question more! Why did you not 
communicate this to Astrea your- 
self? Why did you leave to me 
the pain of carrying home such ill 
news ?” 

‘Home!’ repeated Forrester, in- 
voluntarily ; then, raising his voice, 
he went on—‘ Why did I not go to 
her, and tell her that she ought to 
separate from you, if she had any 
regard for her own future security? 
What should you have thought of 
my friendship if I had done that? 
Wh , you distrust me as it is.’ 

*‘No—I have no distrusts. It is 
evident on which side your sympa- 
thies are engaged.’ 

‘With whom should I sympa- 
thize—the wronged, or the wrong- 
doer ?’ 

‘When we parted last, I believed 
that you felt otherwise.’ 

‘When we parted last, you had 
made impressions upon me which I 
have since found to be deceptive. I 
do not blame you for that. You 
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told your story in your own way, 
from your own point of sight: I be- 
lieved it to be true. Nor hadI then 
looked into this man’s heart—this 
suffering man in his agony, whom 
you painted as a monster: I did not 
then know how capable he was of 
loving and of suffering for love's 
sake—the noblest and the most sor- 
rowful of all suffering !—nor how 
gently that heart, crushed and struck 
to the core, had risen again to life, 
strengthened and sweetened by the 
injuries it had learned to forgive! 
You cannot judge of that tenderness 
of soul, out of which a happier for- 
tune and a prosperous love might 
have drawn a life of kindliness and 
charity. You—who, having accom- 
plished your desires, are now re- 
posing in the lull of your sated ee 
sions—you can see nothing in hi 

but the evil which you have helped 
to nourish ;—his sacrifices and mag- 
nanimity are all darkness to you.’ 

“| will listen no longer,’ I said, 
starting up from my chair. ‘I see 
distinctly what is before me. Old 
friends fall from us in our adversities. 
Well! new ones must be made. It 
is some comfort that the world is 
wide enough for us all, and that the 
loss, even of such a friend as you, is 
not irreparable.’ 

‘H—m! a successful epitome of 
your creed and character! Youcan 
cast old affections and memories from 
you with as little emotion as a bird 
moults its feathers; and having got 
rid of one set of sensations, you can 
begin again, and so go on, destroying 
and renewing, and still thinking 
yourself misunderstood and injured, 
and taking your revenge in fresh 
indulgences. 

‘I will endure no more of this,’ I 
exclaimed, seizing my hat and going 
towards the door; ‘let us part, before 
I forget the ties that once bound 
us together.’ 

‘Forget them ?’ he echoed, and his 
face grew ghastly pale; but, forcibly 
controlling his agitation, he went on 
in a low voice— ‘Have you not 
forgotten them already? Have you 
not shaken them off like dust from 
your feet? Ay, let us part; I am 
unfit to be your friend or companion. 
Leave me to mate with him you have 
bereaved, and whose heart is desolate 
like mine! There at least I shall 
find a community of feeling on one 
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point—the blight whieh we both 
owe to you. Go! Leave me—no 
words—no words!’ 

Had I spoken, it would have been 
angrily. ut although my pride 
was wounded, and I was bitterly 
mortified and disappointed at the 
result of a meeting, which, instead 
of alleviating my anxiety, had only 
loaded me with miseries, I felt that 
it would have been barbarous at 
that moment, ha@ I given way to 
my own feelings. I stood and gazed 
upon him in silence while I held the 
half-opened door in my hand. 

The old feeling was all at once 
revived, and as he buried his head 
in his broad, shapeless hands, and 
bent over the table, the night when 
he related to me the singular history 
with which he prefaced the intro- 
duction to Gertrude, came back 
upon me with all its agonies and 
terrors as freshly as if but a few 
weeks, instead of longand checquered 
years, hadelapsedintheinterval. His 
great.anguish on that occasion, and 
the grandeur of the sacrifice he made 
to what he hoped would have been 
the foundation of the life-long happi- 
ness of her he loved, returned with 

ainfuldistinctness. He was changed 
in nothing since, exceptin the haggard 
expression of his face and figure. 
His heart—hisstrong, manly heart— 
was still the same. His affections 
were in the grave with Gertrude; he 
had traversed half the world, had 
been thrown into trying circum- 
stances, and doubtless, like other men, 
had been exposed to many temp- 
tations, yet he*’had never swerved 
from his early attachment, and had 
brought back with him from his 
wanderings the same truthfulness 
and the same sorrow he had carried 
with him into exile. How strange 
it was that he, of all men, should be 
cast by the force of accidental occur- 
rences into close communion with the 
dwarf! — that the only men on earth 
who in the depths of their hearts 
could—whether justly or unjustly, 
mattered little—find a cause for 
hating and denouncing me, should be 
drawn together, not by any sympathy 
oftheir own, but by a common re- 
sentment against me! — these two 
men, so utterly unlike each other in 
o> he ee pee ap 
widely different and opposed as night 
and day! And then in the midst of 
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this rose up the memory of Gertrude, 
of whom y could recollect nothing 
but a macilent figure, stretched upon 
a sofa and scarcely breathing. The 
lineaments were gone, but there 
were the spirit and the reproach, 
and the gloom that had settled on 
the opening of my life, making all the 
rest wayward, fantastical, and un- 
reasoning. 

I paused at the door, looked for 
the fast time on Forrester, and noise- 


lessly leaving the room, descended 


the stairs. In the next moment 
I was out again on the bleak heath. 
V. 


On my return, I found Astrea 
pacing up and down the room in a 
state of nervous irritation at my long 
absence. Her usual self-command 
was broken down. Thegraceanddig- 
nity that once imparted to her an as- 
Sac wr calmnessand power, were gone. 

solation was doing its work upon her! 
Isolation and the feeling of banish- 
mentand disgrace which we struggled 
with darkly in our minds, but which 
were slowly andsurely destrvyingour 
confidence in ourselves, and our trust 
in the future. 

She was impatient to hear what I 
had to relate to her, yet was so 
ruffled by it, that she constantly in- 
terrupted me by exclamations of 
scornand anger. The suggestion of 
our separation, and the subsequent 
guardianship of the dwarf, which I 
stated aol, without colourizg or 
comment, affected her differently. 
She looked at me in silence; as I 
slowly repeated the words of For- 
rester, her lips trembled slightly, 
and a faint flush spread over her 
face and forehead. There was a great 
conflict going on, and I could see that 
her strength was unequal to it. 
Gradually the flush deepened, and 
tears sprang into her eyes. I shall 
never forget it! A sob broke from 
her, and crushing up her face in her 
outspread hands with a wildness thc 
almost terrified me, she exclaimed-— 

* I never was humiliated till now! 
never till now!—till now! O God! 
what have I done that this bitterness 
should come upon me?” 

‘ Astrea! for Heaven’s sake do 
not give way to these violent emo- 
tions. After all, what does it come 


a 
She threw back her head with an 
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expression of fierce reproach in her 
eyes, and replied— 

‘ Disgrace! You do not feel it. 
You are safe, free, unscathed; but 
J—J—and this is what women suffer 
who sacrifice themselves as I have 
done!’ 

‘ Come, you are nervous, and de- 
sponding. strea. Why do you talk 
ofsuffering? Nobody has the power 
to inflict suffering upon you now.’ 

‘It is idle—idle—idle!’ she 
answered, moving to and fro; ‘ you 


cannot comprehend it. Men have 
no sense of these things. Happy for 
themitisso. I believe you mean all 


in kindness—I believe your man- 
hood, your pride would not allow you 
to see me unprotected, lost, degraded 
soearly! No! don’t speak! Letme 
f° on. He makes a condition that 
should leave you—that I should 
violate the most solemn obligation of 
my. life, and proclaim myself that 
which my soul recoils from, and m 
lips dare not utter; then, when Is 
have damned myself, he will protect 
me! With a eit for which I 
ought to be thankful, he will watch 
over me unseen — provide for my 
wants—take care that I am fed and 
housed; and having secured my 
dependence on him, and broken my 
rebellious heart, he will take infinite 
credit to himself for the delicacy and 
magnanimity with which he has 
treated me. Oh man—man! how 
little you know our natures, and 
how superior we are to you, even in 
our degradation! I ask you, in 
what light must he regard me who 
could presume to makesuch a propo- 
sition? And inwhatlight should I de- 
serve to be regarded if I accepted it?” 

‘It is quite true, Astrea. I feel 
the whale Doves of your observations. 
The proposition is an insult.’ 

* Thank you—thank you, for that 
word!’ she exclaimed, throwing her- 
self into my arms, and bursting into 
@ flood of tears. ‘ There is some- 
thing yet left to cling to. Thank God, 
I am not yet so lost but that you 
should feel it to be an insult to me. 
It is something not to be yet quite 
beyond the reach of insult.’ 

* Astrea,’ I said, folding her ten- 
derly in my arms, ‘ compose yourself, 
and trust tome. We must trust to 


each other. There—there—dear 
Astrea!’ 
* What a wretch should I be,’ she 
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replied, ‘ if this were all—if it were 
for this I forfeited everything; no, 
no, don’t think so. It is my 
last hold—self-respect!—and it is in 
your keeping. For you I gave u 

all—and would have given up life 
itself,—it would be hard if I should 
perish in my sin by his hands for 
whom I sinned!’ Then releasing 
herself from me, she grasped my 


arm, and looking earnestly into my 


face, she demanded, ‘ And what 
answer did you give to this proposal?” 

‘ Why, what answer should I give 
but that I knew you would spurn it?” 

‘Thatwas right!’ she cried; ‘right 
—manly—honest. We must let him 
know that I am not the defenceless 
outcast he supposes; he must see 
and feel that we can walk abroad as 
proudly in the open day as he or his. 
His vengeance? What have we to 
tofear? Let us cast the shame from 
us and show ourselves to the world. 
We make our own disgrace by hiding 
and flying from our frends. You see 
how our forbearance has been appre- 
ciated, and what a charitable con- 
struction has been put upon our 
conduct. We owe it to ourselves 
to vindicate ourselves. I will endure 
those dismal whispers that carry a 
blight in every word no longer. I 
wouldratherdie! Come—letus decide 
once and for ever our future course!’ 

These were brave words, and 
bravely uttered. Towards the close, 
Astrea had regained much of her 
original power; the strength of pur- 
pose an rye will, which I 
remembered so well in former days, 
and which gaveso elevated acharacter 
to her beauty, came back once more, 
and lighted up her fine features. 

It was late; but what were hours 
to us? Day or night made little 
difference. We had no objects to 
call us up early—we had no occu- 
pations for the next day—it was 
immaterial whether we retired or 
sat up; and so in this listless mode of 
life we always followed the immediate 
impulse,whatever it mightbe. When 
we found ourselves weary, we betook 
ourselves to repose; when we felt 
inclined to talk and maunder over 
the fire, we never troubled ourselves 
to ask what o'clock it was. In short, 
time had no place in our calendar, 
which was governed, not by the 
revolutions of the earth, but by our 
own moods and —. 

B 
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We discussed a great question 
that night. No theme before a 
debating club—such as the choice 
between Peace and War, between 
Society or Solitude, or any of those 
grand abstract antitheses that agi- 
tate nations,—was ever more com- 
pletely exhausted in all its details 
than the question—-Whether we 
should leave England, or remain at 
home, and go boldly into public, with 
the determination to live down the 
persecutions of the dwarf. 

It was a question of life or death 
with us. We both felt that any fate 
would be more welcome than the 
life towhich we werethen condemned. 
We pined for human faces andhuman 
voices. We were sick at heart of 
eternal loneliness. We longed for 
free intercourse with educated people 
like ourselves, who would sympathise 
with our intellectual wants, and talk 
to us in our ownlanguage. We had 
arrived at the discovery that the 
solitude we had coloured so brightly 
in those happy hours of romance 
which love pd such pains in filling 
up with delusions, would be rendered 
much more agreeable by an occa- 
sional variety, or an incidental shock 
from without,—anything that would 
stir the pulses a awaken the life- 
blood that was growing stagnant 
in our veins. We were not weary of 
each other; on the contrary, anxiety 
had brought our hearts more closely 
together; but we had drunk all the 
light out of each other’s eyes, and 
our aspects were becoming wan and 
passionless from lack of change and 
movement; we yearned for the 
presence even of strangers, to break 
up the dulness and uniformity, and 
make us feel that we had an interest 
in the living world, and that our 
love, sweet as it was in seclusion, 
was sweeter still as a bondthat linked 
us to the great family, from which 
in our desolate retreat we felt our- 
selves entirely cut off. 

I need not detail the arguments 
by which our final resolution was 
determined. To go abroad, and 
embrace a voluntary banishment, 
would have looked like an admission 
of guilt, which Astrea persisted 
in repudiating. Whatever verdict 
society might choose to pronounce, 
Astrxa would be governed only by 
herown. Her justice adapted itself 
expressly to the occasion, setting 
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aside the larger views which laws 
designed for the general securit 
must include. But such is woman’s 
logic ever !—circumstantially sensi- 
tive, clear, and narrow! Her voice 
was for war. I had no motive for 
opposing her; my pride agreed 
with her—my reason took the other 
side ; but, in reality, I saw no great 
choice either way. I knew, or felt, 
that society would never be recon- 
ciled to us. Men have instincts on 
such points; but women, with their 
wild sense of what may be called na- 
tural law, never can see these things 
in the same light. This was a 
matter I could not argue with 
Astrea. I merely told her that in 
our anomalous situation, we must 
not look for much sympathy or con- 
sideration; that, in fact, I had 
known similar cases (perhaps not 

uite so peculiar, but that made no 
Wtheones in the eyes of society), 
and that the issue of the struggle to 
get back always ended in increased 

umiliation; yet I was, neverthe- 
less, ready to adopt any plan of life 
that would satisfy her feelings. I 
was bound to think of that first, and 
perfectly willing to take chance for 
the rest. 

It was settled at lasi, at the close 
of our long council, that we should 
adopt a sort of middle course ; and 
before we returned to London, 
which we now fully resolved to do 
at the opening of the season, we 
projected a visit to Brighton, and 
one or two other places on the 
coast. 

VI 


Talk of the sagacity of the lower 
animals, and the reasoning faculties 
of man! We are the most incon- 
sistent of all creatures; we are per- 
petually contradicting ourselves, 
perpetually involved in anomalies 
of our own making. It is im- 
possible to reconcile half the things 
we do with the exercise of that 
reason which we boast of as the 
grand distinction that elevates us 
above the horse, the dog, the 
elephant. We never find any of 
these animals doing unaccountable 
things, or practically compromising 
their sagacity. 

For my part, looking back on my 
life, I feel that it is full of contra- 
dictions, which, although apparent 
to me now, were not so in the whirl 
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of sgitation out of which they 
a Here, for example, after a 
flight from the world, and nearly 
six months’ burial in the severest 
solitude, behold us on a sudden in 
the midst of the gay crowds of 
Brighton. The transition is some- 
thing startling. It was so to us at 
the time ; and I confess that at this 
distance from the excitement which 
led to it, I cannot help regarding it 
as an act of signal temerity, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which 
we were placed. 

Astrea’s spirits grew lighter; she 
cast off her gloom and reserve, and 
surrendered herself to the full tide 
of human enjoyment in which we 
were now floating. Whatever might 
have been the terror or misgiving at 
either of our hearts, we did not 
show it in our looks. We wore a 
mask to each other—a mask of kind- 
ness, each desiring to conceal the 
secret pang, and to convey to the 
other a notion that all was at peace 
within! We were mutually con- 
scious of the well-meant deception, 
but thought it wiser and more 
generous on both sides to affect 
entire confidence in the gaiety we 
assumed! Upon this hollow founda- 
tion we set about building the super- 
structure of our future lives. 

We had a cheerful lodging facing 
the sea—rather a handsome and ex- 
travagant lodging; for being intent 
upon our project of asserting our- 
selves in the eyes of the world, we 
resolved to test any friends we might 
happen to meet, by inviting them to 
our house. The landlady, a re- 
spectable widow, was one of the 
most civil and obliging persons in 
the world. Her whole establish- 
ment was at our disposal, and she 
never could do too much to make us 
feel perfectly at our ease. Emerging 
as we had just done from utter 
loneliness, with a strong fear that 
the hand of the world was against 
us, all this attention and kindness 
touched us deeply. Slight an inci- 
dent as it was, it made us think 
better of our species, and look 
forward more hopefully for our- 
selves. There was yet something 
to live for! There always is, if we 
will only suffer our hearts to explore 
for us, and find it out. 

_ Any person who has moved much 
4n the London circles is sure to find 
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a numerous acquaintance at Brigh- 
ton. We met several people we 
had known in the great maelstrom 
of the West End. It was pleasant 
to us to exchange salutes with them. 
It was like coming back after a long 
voyage, and finding oneself at home 
again amongst old faces and house- 
hold scenes. We were intimate 
with none of these people; and as 
our knowledge of them did not jus- 
tify more than a passing recognition, 
which was generally very cordial on 
both sides, we used to return from 
our drive every day, exulting in the 
success of our experiment upon 
society. The world, after all, was 
not so bad as we supposed. 

One day, sauntering on the sands, 
Astrea saw a lady at a distance 
whose figure seemed to be familiar 
to her. She was an old schoolfellow 
of hers, who had been recently mar- 
ried. They flew into each other's 
arms. The meeting, indeed, was 
marked by such affectionate interest 
on the part of the lady, who was a 
stranger to me, that I apprehended 
she was entirely ignorant of our 
story. Almost the first question 
that passed between them deter- 
mined that fact; arid as they had a 
great deal of news to communicate 
to each other, it was arranged be- 
ween them that they should meet 
the next morning for a long gossip. 

Astrea went alone, and stayed 
away half the day. She returned 
to me full of glee. Her friend had 
listened to her history with the 
deepest interest, and entirely agreed 
with her that she could not have 
acted otherwise, adopting, at the 
same time, without hesitation, As- 
trea’s opinion of the sanctity of our 
union. It was not our fault that 
we had not been married in a chureh; 
and this generous lady, seeing the 
embarrassment of our situation, en- 
thusiastically declared that the world 
might take its own course, but that 
she, at least, would never abandon 
a friend under such circumstances. 

is was very cheering. I must 
remark, however, that this lady was 
several years younger than Astrea, 
under whose protection she had been 
taken at school, where Astraa had 
been a resident for convenignce, 
rather than a pupil, when she en- 
tered it. In this way their attach- 
ment originated. It would have 
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been difficult for any young person 
to have been place z such close 
and endearing intimacy with Astrea, 
and not to have acquired an enthu- 
siastic re for her. She always 
— that sort of feeling—a deep 
and passionate love, great admiration 
of her intellect, implicit respect for 
her judgment. In the eyes of her 
schoolfellow she was the model of 
all human excellence. As easily 
would she have believed in an error 
of the planetary system, as that 
Astrea could commit an aberration 
of any kind. Whatever Astrea did, 
appeared to her unimpeachable. A 
feeling of veneration like this car- 
ried away from school will stand 
many severe shocks in the mind of 
a true-hearted girl before it will 
give way. 

This was all very well so far as 
the lady herself was concerned ; but 
how could we answer for the view 
her husband might take of the mat- 
ter? She volunteered in the most 
courageous way to take all that upon 
herself. She could answer for a 
husband. She was very young, and 
very pretty, and very giddy, and 
only just married, and her husband 
never denied her anything, and she 
ruled him with as queenly an influ- 
ence as the heart of the most im- 

rious little beauty could desire. 

or did she reckon without her 
host, as the event proved. Her 
husband, in the most good-humoured 
way, fell into her view of the case. 
He was one of those easy-natured 
souls who, when they m: school- 
girls, feel themselves iieienen to 
marry the whole school, and to take 
its romps, and its vows, and its 
bridesmaid pledges, to heart and 
home along with their wives. He 
had heard her speak of Astrea a 
thousand times, and professed to be 
very curious to see her; and so it 
was arranged that we should all 
meet, and make the merriest double- 
bridal party in the universe. The 
re-union was curious between 
these open-hearted innocent young 
people, with their track of bright 

owers before them, and those who 
sat opposite to them, with a terrible 
conviction that the path which lay 
before them was covered with ashes. 

Our new friends had a large ac- 
quaintance at Brighton, and saw a 
great deal of company; yet they 
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were always glad to get away when 
they could, and make a little holy. 
day with us. Her husband entered 
into our meetings with an ease and 
friendliness that were quite charm- 
ing: He was an indolent man, 

ng no trouble to look after plea- 
sure, but ready to be pleased in a 
passive way with anything that other 
people enjoyed. As for his wife, 
she was long in the highest spirits 
with Astrea. The chatter they 
made together was quite an ecstasy. 
It seemed as if there was no end to 
the things they had to talk about. 
Poor Astrea had been shut up from 
her own sex so long, that the delight 
with which the companionship of 
this young creature inspired her ap- 
peared to me extremely pathetic and 
affecting. 

One morning, we were walking 
on the Parade as usual. Amongst 
the carriages that were flying about, 
we recognised the open phaeton of 
our friends. It passed quite close to 
us—so close that we could have 
shaken hands with them as they 
swept by. We expected that they 
would have stopped as usual, and we 
stood and put out our hands—but 
the carriage went on. There was a 
hasty bow from the lady, and then 
her head was quickly turned aside, 
as if something had suddenly at- 
tracted her attention. Astrea looked 
at me, and asked me what I thought 
of it? I evaded her question, by 
saying that they had other friends, 
and that we must not be too exigeant. 
Astrea made no remark, but merely 
shook her head, and walked on. 

In the afternoon we met them 
again. There was a gay crowd of 
people walking, and our friends, in 
the midst of a group, were coming 
up towards us. There was no pos- 
sibility, at either side, of avoiding 
the meeting, for the place was nar- 
row, and we were compelled to pass 
each other slowly. I could perceive, 
from the way in which Astrea’s 
cheeks kindled, that she was re- 
solved to put her schoolfellow’s 
friendship to the proof at once. I 
anticipated the result, but thought 
it best not to interfere, lest Astrxa 
might su e I shrank from the 
ordeal. We met face to face. The 
lady grew very white, and then red, 
and then white again, and caught 
her husband by the arm, and moved 
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her lips as if she wished to appear 
to be speaking to him, although she 
did not utter a word. Astrea looked 
full into her eyes. Had the young 
wife seen a spectre from the grave, 
she could not have been more effec- 
tually paralysed. That look seemed 
to turn her to stone. Not a single 
expression of greeting took place 
between them. Upon the husband’s 
part, the feeling was even less equi- 
vocal. There was a dark, scowling 
frown upon his face as we came up ; 
he locked straight at us—and walked 
on. These insouciant men, who take 
the world so indifferently on ordi- 
nary occasions, are always the most 
fierce when roused. They hate the 
trouble of being obliged to act with 
decision, and when compelled to do 
so, they cut it short by an energetic 
demonstration that they may fall 
back the sooner upon their habitual 
lassitude. 

We returned to our lodging with 
a clear sense of our position. Galled 
as I was on my own account, I felt 
it a hundred times more acutely on 
account of Astrea. Here was her 
young friend and enthusiastic dis- 
ciple, who had always looked up to 
her with confidence and admiration, 
who had heard her story, and clung 
all the more lovingly and protect- 
ingly to her in pity for the unhappy 
circumstances in which she was 
placed, and this friend had now 
abandoned and disowned her!—a 
blow under which some women 
would have sunk at once, and which 
would have made others reckless 
and desperate. Upon Astrea it acted 
slowly and painfully. Externally it 
did not seem to affect her much; 
but I could perceive from that time 
a tendency to lapse into fits of 
silence, and a desire to be alone, 
which I had not noticed before. 
Whenever she alluded to her friend, 
shespoke of her as aweak person, who 
had never been remarkable for much 
character, with a kind heart and no 
understanding, and always carried 
away by the last speaker. Ascribing 
her inconsistency on this occasion to 
the influence of her husband, we 
agreed to dismiss the subject—not 
from our thoughts, that was impos- 
sible—but from our conversation. 
Astrea was bruised and hurt; and 
through all her efforts to conceal it, 
I saw that she suffered severely. It 
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was the first touch she had directly 
experienced of the ice of the world’s 
contumely, and it had struck in upon 
her heart. 

A few days passed away, and we 
were reconciling ourselves by daily 
practice to the personal humiliation 
of passing and being passed in the 
streets by the friends with whom we 
had been recently on terms of abso- 
lutely hilarious alliance; when, on 
one occasion, on returning to our soli- 
tary lodging, we were received at 
the door by our obliging landlady in 
a manner which plainly showed that 
her opinion of us had undergone a 
most singular change during our 
absence. Her quiet, sleepy eyes 
scintillated with anger ; her face was 
hot with excitement, and instead of 
the civility she had hitherto inva- 
riably shown us, she all at once 
broke out into a tirade which I will 
spare the reader the unpleasantness 
of hearing : there can be no difficulty 
in guessing what it was all about. 
This worthy woman had heard our 
history — falsified in detail, and 
blackened by the most venomous 
exaggeration; and being a very 
pure lodging-house keeper, standing 
upon the whiteness of her morals 
and her caps, and trusting much to 
the patronage of the rector, who 
allowed her to refer to him for the 
proprieties and respectabilities of 
a establishment, she thought that 
the best way to vindicate her own 
reputation was to assail ours in the 
most open and public manner. Ac- 
cordingly, she took care that every 
word she said should be overheard 
by everybody within reach, so that 
the whole neighbourhood should 
know of her indignation, and report 
it to her friend the rector. There 
never was such a change in a woman; 
it was a saint turned into a demon. 
I demanded her authority for the 
injurious aspersions she cast upon 
us, and threatened her with a va- 
riety of tremendous, though exceed- 
ingly vague, legal consequences,— 
but to no effect. She desired us to 
leave the house, and take our re- 
medy ; she would give us no satis- 
faction; she had good grounds for 
what she said; that was enough for 
her ; she knew what ‘ kind’ we were; 
and a great deal more to the same 
purpose. 


fe were deeply aggrieved at dis- 








covering that our private affairs were 
talked of in this scandalous way. 
As to the vulgar violence of this 
woman, we thought no more of it 
after the immediate irritation of her 
assault on us was over. It was one 
of those coarse incidents, which, like 
striking against an awkward person 
in the streets, happen to us all in 
life, and are forgotten with the 
momentary annoyance. But these 
reports of our situation being afloat, 
rendered it impossible to remain in 
Brighton; so that very night we 
moved down the coast to Worthing. 
In this dull little watering-place, 
where the people always seem bent 
on avoiding each other, we thought 
we should be securefrom eviltongues. 
It was late when we arrived, and 
we put up at the hotel, which, like 
everything else in Worthing, has an 
air of languor and idleness about it. 
We liked the tone of the house. An 
eternal twilight brooded over the 
rooms and passages. Every chamber 
was occupied, yet the place was as 
still as a church. If you heard a 
footstep, it went stealthily as if it 
were muffled, or ‘ shod with felt;’ and 
the only signs of life you caught from 
the adjoining apartments, were when 
some noiseless lady in a morning 
dress glided into the balcony, = | 
after a side-long look at the sea, 
glided back again. Out of doors, 
the order of the day was vigorous 
a but even this was con- 
ucted almost speechlessly, except 
when a friendly group happened to 
collect and stop short, and then you 
could hear an occasional joke and 
burst of laughter. The promenade 
was the grand thing. It was not 
sauntering for relaxation, but brisk 
exercise, that threw the blood into 
activity and exhilarated the spirits. 
In the course of a week, we came to 
know every face in Worthing by the 
introduction which this lusty amuse- 
ment afforded us, and everybody in 
Worthing knew our faces. We were 

all out at a given hour, tramping u 

and down at a swinging pace, an 
passing and repassing each other so 
often, that we were as familiar with 
the whole guest population of the 
place, and the whole guest population 
with us, as if we had known each 
other all our lives. Everybody had 
a there except ourselves. 
e could see them making up little 
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parties for excursions, soirées, and 
other amusements; trifles that 
amused us as lookers-on, but, never- 
theless, made us feel our loneliness. 
We were in the crowd, but not of 
it. Yet it was better to be in the 
open air amongst strangers than to 
dwell in the desert. 

But it was not to be. Our story 
followed us. We began to perceive, 
after a little time, that we were 
observed and noticed, and that 
people used to turn and look after 
us. This was the first hint we 
received of what was now becoming 
rather an alarming fact to us—that 
we were known. To be known with 
us, was to be shunned, or imper- 
tinently gazed at, as if we were 
either great criminals, or notorieties 
of no very respectable order. At 
last, it became difficult for us to 
walk about, from the universality of 
the notice we attracted; and at the 
hotel there was no possibility of 
mistaking the nature of the curiosity, 
not of the most respectful kind, 
which tracked us up the stairs and 
down the stairs, and penetrated even 
to our rooms, in the person of a 
sinister-looking waiter, who had the 
oddest conceivable way of looking 
at us out of the corner of one eye, 
which he pursed up and concentrated 
into a focus expressly for the purpose. 
This sort of persecution was wearing 
us out. It was like water dropped, 
drop by drop, upon a stone. he 
whisper of shame came after us 
wherever we went. There was no 
escaping it; and I began to suspect 
that there must be some mark upon 
us by which we were known and 
detected. I believe there is more 
truth in this than most people 
imagine. The habit of evasion and 
reserve, the apprehension of being 
watched, and the secret conscious- 
ness of having something to conceal, 
doubtless give an expression to 
one’s entire action and scinanitier 
which is likely to suggest unfavour- 
able speculations. The world is apt 
to think ill of the man who does not 
look it straight in the face; and, 
upon the whole, perhaps the world 
is right. 

This doom pursued us wherever 
we went. We tried two or three 
other places on the coast with the 
same result. Within a week we 
were sure to be found out, and 
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avoided or gazed at. The sight of 
human beings enjoying themselves, 
and the right of looking on at them, 
were dearly purchased at such a 
price as this. Our spirits were be- 
ginning to give way under it; our 
nerves were so affected by the 
minute persecution which we daily 
endured, that when we got into 
strange quarters, where we were as 
yet unknown, we fancied that all 
eyes were upon us. A little more 
of this sort of racking suspicion, 
mixed with fear and rage, and I 
think I should have gone mad. 
Astrea bore it more heroically. 
She was tolerably calm, and used 
to smile while I was glowing over 
with anger. I frequently felt in- 
clined to rush upon some of the 
people who stared at us, and demand 
of them what they meant; but 
Astrea always checked me, and re- 
minded me, that in these small 
watering - places scandal was the 
entire occupation—that the visitors 
had, in fact, nothing else to do all 
day long; and that if every person 
who was tormented by their vicious 
curiosity were to indulge in resent- 
ment, three-fourths of the time of 
the community would be wasted in 
endeavouring to patch up the repu- 
tations that had been torn to bits in 
the remaining fourth. 
Notwithstanding the courage with 
which she set herself against the 
waters that were visibly closing 
round us on all sides, and the light, 
yet earnest and fearful way she 
talked about it, her health was 
rapidly declining. Her colour was 
gone, She was growing thin; there 
was a slight cough hovering upon 
her nerves; and she had become so 
fanciful, that she could not bear to 
go out in the dusk of the evenings, 
although that was the only time 
when we could walk out at our ease. 
These changes brought others. 
Her temper was altered; she tried 
to subjugate herself, but could not ; 
a notion seemed to have taken pos- 
session of her that she was a weight 
upon me, and that the necessity of 
sharing disgrace and exclusion with 
her was preying upon my mind. In 
the first few months she was jealous 
of every hour I was absent from 
her, and used to consider it a slight 
and a proof that I was becoming 
weary of her. Then all was new, 
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and the gloss of novelty and en- 
thusiasm was yet upon her feelings, 
Now it was totally different; she 
had no longer any care about her- 
self; it was all forme. The dream 
of love had been dreamed out, and 
she had ceased to regard herself as 
the object of a devotion which was 
ready to incur shame and suffering 
for oe sake. She had seen that 
delusion to an end; and, having a 
real fear that, being pent up con- 
tinually with her, contracting the 
man’s activity within the sphere of 
the woman’s limited range, would 
make our way of life hateful to me at 
last, she now used to urge me to go 
out for long walks in the country, 
or to visit the reading-rooms, and 
keep myself aw courant with the 
events of the day. Exercise, mental 
and physical, was healthful for me, 
and she would not have me moped 
to death in the house. For herown 
part, she would say to me, she 
rather liked having a little time to 
herself; a woman has always some- 
thing to do, and is never at a loss 
for occupation ; and while I was out, 
she hardly missed me till I came 
back—she was so busy! These 

rofessions and entreaties were 

indly and judiciously meant, but 
the difficulty was to act upon them. 
She could not endure solitude. She 
always dreaded to be left alone, and, 
only that it was a greater dread to her 
to make a prisoner of me at the risk 
of rendering my existence wretched, 
nothing could have induced her to 
go through the hours of misery she 
suffered in my absence. This con- 
flict made her temper unequal and 
sometimes unreasonable; but in 
such a situation, what else could be 
expected? We were haunted by 
shadows that were for ever falling 
about our path; move where we 
would, these dark phantoms pursued 


Our lives were not like the lives 
of other people : we had no kindred, 
no associations, no stir in the sad 
stagnation of day and night. Time 
seemed to be mantling over us, and 
the breath of heaven to be be- 
coming less and less perceptible in 


our dreariness, -Asirwa was like a 
rson who was dying from the 
eart; and with all the fortitude 

I could bring to my help, I felt it 

no easy task to lift myself out of the 
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dismal depression which occasionally 
seized upon me. At last we agreed 
that our scheme of travelling about 
had disappointed our expectations, 
and that, after all, London was the 
best of all places for people who 
sought either of the extremes of 
society or seclusion. And so to 
London we forthwith repaired. 


Vil. 


The heart of the town, or the 
suburbs? The question was speedily 
decided in favour of a small detached 
house, not very far from the Regent's 
Park. We had the whole park for 
a pleasure-ground, a little scrap of 
verdure of our own, and an open 
space and airy situation to regale 
our lungs in. We entered upon our 
new locality with sensations of 
security we had felt nowhere else. 
We seemed to have left behind us 
the gloom and terror that had been 
so long dogging our footsteps. 
Even Astrea brightened, and grew 
better; her fretfulness was disap- 
pearing, and a tone of contentment 
and cheerfulness supervening upon 
it. We were each of us more free 
in our movements, and the dread 
of observation which had so long 
kept usin a state of perpetual alarm, 
was graduall sing away. 

But wih ted nay all this 
time of the vengeance of the dwarf? 
Had he abandoned his great plan 
of revenge? Had he thought 
better of it, and, finding that 
Astrea was immovable, addressed 
himself to some more sensible 

ursuit than that of plaguing us? 
sometimes euuhel upon the 
subject to Astrea, but could not 
extract from her what her suspicions 
were. She did not like to talk about 
him. She seemed to be ruled by a 
superstitious fear of reviving the 
It was like the old wives’ 


topic. 
on ‘Talk of the devil, and he’ll 


pe 

cannot exactly remember how 
long this lasted, or when it was that 
I first detected in Astrea the return 
of the nervousness which had in 
some degree abated upon our arrival 
in town. It could not, however, 
have been more than two or three 
months after we had taken this 
house that I observed a striking 
change in her. Haggard lines 
seemed all of a sudden to have been 
ploughed round her eyes and cheeks, 
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and her look had become wild and 
unsettled. I never saw anybody so 
completely shattered in so short a 
time, and the transition from com- 
parative tranquillity to a state of 
excessive nervous excitement ‘was 
so alarming, that I thought there 
must have been some cause for it 
beyond that of mere physical illness. 
I questioned her upon it, but always 
got the same unsatisfactory answers, 
ending by entreating of me not to 
notice her, but to let her go on in 
her own way. I cannot recal what 
there was about her manner—some 
strangeness in the way she looked 
at me or spoke to me—that aroused 
the most painful suspicions. I 
confess I did not know what to 
suspect; but there was a mental 
reservation of some kind, and I was 
resolved to ascertain what it was. 
I had the utmost confidence in 
Astrea; love with her was the most 
sacred of all obligations; and she 
loved me sincerely—at least, she 
had loved me enthusiastically in the 
beginning. What revolutions had 
since taken place in her heart, I 
could not answer for. She had 
passed through a chaos in the 
interval that might have destroyed 
the capacity of loving. That there 
was something more in her thoughts 
than she had revealed, I felt sure; 
and the first shape my suspicions 
took—natural enough in our cir- 
cumstances, although not the more 
just on that account,—was a — 
of jealousy. My alarm immediately 
flew to the defence of my pride, or, 
as Forrester in his cauterizing way 
would have called it, my selfishness. 
I resolved to observe her closely, 
and I did so for some time without 
being able to glean anything further. 

At last, the secret of her wasting 
frame and pallid face was suddenly 
divulged. 

One evening, towards the close 
of the summer, she remained out 
longer and later than usual. Her 
walk, sometimes alone and some- 
times with me, was through the 
more secluded parts of the park. 
On this occasion, the twilight was 
setting in, and she had not returned. 
With a dark and sulky apprehension 
brooding in my mind, I resolved to 
go out in search of her. We had 
not been confidential with each 
other of late; the old dreariness 
had come back upon us, embittered 
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with a captiousness and acerbity 
which extracted all the sweets from 
our intercourse. A new element 
had found its way between us: we 
had thoughts which we concealed 
from each other: my distrust—her 
secret, whatever it was. This was 
a great evil; it filled every hour of 
the day with lurking jealousies on 
both sides, which one word would 
have dispelled for ever. 

I seized my hat, and was about 
to leave the house, when I heard a 
ov 4 at the eam: and 
a of agitated steps up the 
ait Seumodintely i s, the 
door of theroom was thrownviolently 
open, and Astrea rushed in pale and 
dishevelled. She was evidently in 
a state of great alarm and consterna- 
tion, and turning wildly round, 
beckoned me to see that the door 
was made fast. She could not 
speak, drawing her breath hysteri- 
cally, like a person labouring under 
the effects of a serious fright. 

‘ Tranquillize yourself, Astrea,’ I 
cried; ‘ there is nothing to fear here. 
What is it? What has alarmed you? 

‘It ishe,’ shereplied, fixing hereyes 
wildly upon me—‘ he is coming.’ 

* Who?” 

* He who has been upon our track 
ever and ever—who hasneverquitted 
us—who never will leave us till we 
are dead.’ 

I did not dare to ask in words, but 
I asked with my eyes if it was the 
dwarf she meant. 

‘Ay, it is he. Be calm. It is 
your turn now to show your strength 
of mind—to show mel oe you value 
the life I have devoted to you. I 
hoped to have concealed this from 
you. We have suffered enough, and 

hoped to have hidden from you what 
IT have suffered. But it is too late 
now. Hush! O God!—that was 
his voice. You donot hearit—I do! 
It rings through and through my 
brain. He is here—he has followed 
me. Ifyou ever loved me—and I 
know you did once!—prove it to me 
now. Go into the next room, and 
oo me to stay there whatever 
_ happens. Listen; but speak not— 

stir not. He is on the stairs!—will 
you not give me yourpromise? Trust 
all to me—rely on me—be sure of 
me. Let go the door—he is here!’ 

I made no answer, but conveying 
to Astrea by a searching look that 
it was my purpose to watch the issue, 
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I withdrew by one door, while the 
dwarf entered by the other. His 
voice, as he approached her, sounded 
in my ears like the hiss of a serpent. 

* 1 have found you, then, at last— 
and alone, Astrea’ 

‘Why do you follow me thus?’ 
exclaimed Astrea, who stood motion- 
less in the centre of the room, making 
a great effort to appear boldandcalm, 
but shudderinginevery fibre beneath. 

‘Why do I follow you? What 
should I do else?’ 

‘ Live like othermen. Seek occu- 
pation—anything, ratherthan plunge 
your own life and mine into this 
eternal horror.’ 

‘Have I not occupation? Am 
I not attending you everywhere? 
Have I not enough to do in waiting 
upon you from place to place ?” 

‘ Abandon that fiendish mockery, 
and speak like a human being. What 
is it you want?’ 

The dwarf coiled himself up at 
this question, as if he were distilling 
all the venom out of his black heart 
into the answer. 

‘Revenge! It was for my revenge 
I hung upon your track, showed 
myself to you at all times and in all 

laces, letting you know that the 
leteuen was at hand, so that you 
might go home and blast his happi- 
ness by your broken spirits and shat- 
tered nerves. I have seen it work; 
I see it now, in your quivering lip 
and emaciated hands. Where are 
the holyday roses now—the exulting 
lover—the secret blisses ?’ 

Here, then, was poor Astrea’s 
secret! The monster had been upon 
her steps wherever we went; and, 
as I afterwards learned, used to start 
up suddenly before her in her soli- 
tary walks, to terrify her with 
threats of sleepless vengeance, know- 
ing that her fear of consequences 
would prevent her from revealing to 
me the persecution under which she 
was sinking. This ghastly pursuit 
of us (to which we were also indebted 
for the scorn and obloquy we suf- 
fered) had gradually broken up 
Astrea’s health, and made the strong 
mind almost weak and superstitious. 
But I must hasten on. 

‘And this,’ cried Astrea, ‘is the 
generosity I was to have received at 
your hands—this the magnanimity 
your friend gave you credit for!’ 

‘There was a condition to my 
magnanimity which you have for- 
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otten. Had you fulfilled that con- great struggle throughout to sustain 
ition, I would have poured out my _ the attitude she ‘taken’ in the 


heart's blood at your feet, could it 
have made you more secure and 
happy. Why did you not forsake 

im, and trust to my generosity? 
No; you clung to him. You mad- 
dened me, and left me nothing but— 
revenge. Did you suppose he could 
escape me? I have no other life 
but this—to follow you as the exe- 
cutioner follows the condemned to 
the scaffold, and make his life a 
curse to him, as he has made mine 
to me. There’s justice in that—call 
it cruel, if you please; ’tis just— 
just—just !’ 

*°Tis monstrous, and will draw 
down the punishment of Heaven on 
your head.’ 

‘Heaven will judge strictly be- 
tween us. What am I? What have 
I to live for? You have poisoned 
the earth forme. Every spot where 
we have been together is accursed 
to me. I dare not look on the old 
haunts. I dare not seek new scenes, 
for my soul is lonely, and no plea- 
sure or delight of nature can reach 
it. I should go mad were I not near 
you; it supplies me with work— 
something to employ me—to keep 
my hands from self-destruction. i 
weave stratagems all night, and 
watch my time all day, day after 
day, patiently, to execute them. I 
have but one purpose to fulfil, and 
when that is done, life is over. If 
I live long enough to drive him mad, 
as he has maddened me, I shall be 
content, and go to my grave happy. 
And I will do it; every hour gives 
me more strength. I see the end 
nearer and nearer—it grows upon 
me. I awaken to my business early ; 
it is my first thought—my last; it 
never leaves me. Day after day I 
have watched you, and have tracked 
you home at last. And here it is 

ou live—you, Astrea, whom I 
oved—whom I still—no, not that! 
You live here with him—his wife! 
You call yourself his wife? Ha! ha! 
That is good—his wife! I wonder 
to see you living, Astrea. I should 
have looked for your corpse in this 
room rather than the living Astrea, 
—the proud, soaring, ambitious 
Astrea! Why do you not die? It 
would be happier for you!’ 

During the latter 


art of this 
speech, Astrea, who Mad 


made a 








first instance, grew weak from terror 
and exhaustion, and sunk or tottered 
upon a chair. The inflections of 
voice with which these inhuman 
taunts were delivered, ending in a 
tone that came apparently, if I may 
so express it, laden with tears from 
the heart of the speaker, were so 
ingeniously varied and so skilfully 
employed, that it would have been 
impossible, even for an indifferent 
listener, to have heard them without 
being alternately agitated and en- 
raged. For my part, akind of frenz 
possessed me. y restrained myself 
as long as I could. I tried to obey 
r Astrea’s injunction, for, seeing 
ow much I had wronged her in my 
thoughts, and what misery she must 
have suffered and concealed on my 
account, I felt that I ought to, spare 
her any further alarm my forbear- 
ance could avert. But the harrow- 
ing scoffs of the fiend were beyond 
my endurance, — self - control 
gave way at last, and bursting open 
the door of the room in which I was 
concealed, I rushed out upon the 
malignant wretch, who, to do him 
justice, courageously turned upon 
me, and met me with his eyes glaring 
fiercely as of old. 

‘Devil!’ I exclaimed, ‘what do 
you do here? What do you want? 
Revenge? Take it—in any shape 
you will. Only rid me of your pre- 
sence, lest I spurn you with my foot, 
and trample upon you.’ 

*You should have told me,’ he 
said, turning with an air of mockery 
to Astrea, ‘that he was listening 
in the next room. I would have 
dressed my phrases accordingly.’ 

‘ Again, I ask you why you come 
here? Answer me, or feese the 
room at once.’ 

*WhydoIcome here? Togladden 
myself by looking at your wretched- 
ness. You are worse than I am— 
sunk below me a thousand fathoms 
deep in degradation—every finger is 
pointed at you—you are steeped in 
scorn —despised and loathed. I 
came to see this. It makes me 


supremely happy.’ 

iecdhens » the door,’ I cried, 
the blood tingling in my ears, and 
in the tips of my fingers. Astrea 
saw that the excitement was rising, 
and looked at me imploringly ; but 
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it was too late to attend to her 
scruples. The dwarf looked at 
the door superciliously, and al- 
most smiled when I repeated my 
warning. 

‘You will not leave the room? 
Be advised. I am not responsible 
for what may nage after this. I 
am not master of myself. Go—it is 
the last time I will utter the word. 
Go—or I will kill you on the spot !’ 

le did not move, but looked at 
me wonderingly and incredulously. 
Trushed upon him, and grappled him 
by the neck. Astrea sprang up, 
and begged of me to desist, for I 
was hanging over him, with my hand 
upon his throat. 

‘Let him go—let him go!’ she 
exclaimed; ‘for my sake, do not 
commit a murder. Loosen your 
hold ;—there—there—have mercy 
on him, for my sake—for the love of 
God, spare him;—remember, we 
have injured him enough already— 
remember that!’ 

I would not loosen my hold; pas- 
sion had given me the power and 
the cruelty of ademon. There was 
a brief struggle, in which I flung 
him heavily to the ground. I had 
seized his handkerchief, and twisted 
my hand in it—he was nearly choked 
—his face was growing black ; 
but I was hardly conscious of all 
this, for the room was swimming 
round me as I knelt over him. 
Astrea saw the change in his colour, 
and with a shriek of horror fell 
upon my arm. This action made 
me relax my hold. She had fainted 
on his body. 


The Kishon. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Why should I dwell any longer 
on these painful events? Had I 
known then, as I afterwards disco- 
vered, that the unhappy object of 
my wrath and hatred had, ever since 
the flight of Astrea, betrayed symp- 
toms of aberration, and that the 
scheme of vengeance he nurtured 
so relentlessly, was the stratagem 
of a disordered brain, I should have 
treated him with mercy and com- 
passion. But I was ignorant of the 
real condition of his mind, and dealt 
with him as I should have dealt 
with a responsible being. The vio- 
lent excitement of that scene brought 
on a crisis, which ended in a seizure 
of insanity. He still lives; if that 
may he called living in which all 
memory of the past is extinguished, 
and the present is a mere tangled 
skein of day-dreams. 

Astrea’s health was utterly broken. 
It was not her physique that died, 
but her heart, her spirits, her self- 
reliance, and her hope of the future. 
She felt that there was nothing for 
her in this world but remorse. The 
desolation that was round her killed 
her. She braved it earnestly at 
first. Her noble heart and her 
true love she thought were proof 
against the world and its hollow 
scorn. Alas! for true love and 
noble hearts! They cannot stand 
up alone in ice and storms. They 
must be out in the sun with their 
allies round them, like frailer loves 
and meaner hearts, or they will 
perish in their strength! 

* * * * 


THE KISHON. 


“That ancient river, the river Kishon.’ 


NWARD sweet Kishon !—onward lies thy course ! 
Thy pleasant vales must all be left behind,— 
Those rocky glens, wherein thine infant source 
Shouted its music to the laughing wind,— 
Those maiden meads, who flow’ry chaplets twined, 
To garland round thy brow, where thou didst lay, 
i 


Impassioned oft thy 


mbs, and sweetly blind, 


In placid sleep repose the livelong day, 
Dreaming in love’s soft arms thy brightest hours away. 


For autumn winds have roused thee, and the spell 
Of love’s enchantment fetters thee no more. 

With deafening tumult down the broken dell, 
Whose shapeless sides and precipices hoar, 

Shake to the thunder of thy ceaseless roar, 
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Thou, in thy pride of mighty strength, art driven, 

Foaming with crash of waves and wild uproar, 

Midst darkening crags, and rock by thunder riven, 
That to their depth of gloom refuse all light of heaven. 


There, like the shooting glory of a star 
Bursting the clouds that shroud in gloom the night, 
In one wild mass of foam, shot from afar, 
Gleam’st thou an instant in thy robe of light, 
Then, in thy hell of horror, mock’st the sight ; 
But to the ear returns thy anguished groan, 
Heavy and deep, like that of damnéd sprite, 
Wearying the darkness with his ceaseless moan, 
As in his prisoned gloom he sighs despair alone. 


Then thy vexed waters, in their maddening strife, 
Eddy and whirl, and flash at their delay, 
Like an indignant eye with passion rife ; 
While, like a mounting shower, th’ ascending spray 
Dews the o’erhanging trees, that find a way 
On the rude rocks, where man could never tread, 
Then spreads its rainbow wings, and flees away, 
As the blest spirit of the happy dead, 

‘When from the thody’s latest struggles it has fled. 


Hushed be thy voice! See where thy gentle queen 
Has drooped asleep, in all her bridal dress ; 
White lihes on her flowing hair are seen, 
And aged willows all around her press 
With trembling hands her modest form to bless. 
And thronging flowers with many a pendent bell 
Droop on their stalks, and weep in sad distress, 
Yet fain would smile, as lingering they tell 

Into her heedless ears their last and fond farewell. 


The deep calm pleasures of those silent nights ! 
The happy dreams of those delicious days! 
Muse yet again upon their rare delights 
Within the shadowy bend of mossy bays, 
Where through the leaves the feeble sunlight plays, 
Lending the gloom a shade of darkness still ; 
While many a bough its arm upon thee lays, 
That thou mayst listen how each trickling rill, 
With clear and silver chime, comes tinkling down the hill. 


Alas! thy youth is past—those quict groves, 

Its early haunts, thou mayst not see again. 

Thy stream no more with wandering fancy roves, 

For thou art mingled with the heedless main, 

A portion of its fierce and wide domain. 

Far in the mountain billows must thou roam, 

Hopeless thy own sweet valley to regain ; 

But wandering wretched from thy distant home, 
Moaning in restless waves, or wild in maddening foam. 


Yet, in the silence of the summer night, 
When purple twilight sleeps upon the sea, 
Steal not thy waters forth with footsteps light 
Each from his dreary post, and silently 

Move through the waste of waters, till they see 
Mount Carmel in the shadowy distance rise, 
Dim with the mists of hoary majesty, 

With care-bent brows, and never-sleeping eyes, 


Guarding the land that at his grey feet sleeping lies ? 
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Then, as a spendthrift prodigal returned 


To the loved mansion where was once his home, 

Stays near the gate, near which he last had turned 

To gaze farewell, ere, self-condemned to roam, 

He sought a wild life on the salt sea’s foam, 

And feels the long, long years that intervene 

Die like a dream; and childhood’s memories come, 

Thronging his heart, and making fresh and green, 
And bright with flowers, what late had desert been. 


He lifts the latch, and enters slowly in ; 

But all seem strange, and there are none to own; 

Yet one sweet voice his heart doth strangely win, 

And there are eyes that have a glance well known— 

His little sister is that woman grown! 

And the old man, with long and silver hair, 

Who shades his face, as seeming to disown, 

Then, with a cry, starts trembling from his chair, 
And folds him in his arms to his paternal care. 


So, Kishon, toward the old familiar shore 
With eager footsteps dost thou haste again, 
Joying to meet thy kindred stream once more. 
Ah! well it pays thee for thine hours of pain! 
Now the pale moon comes trembling o’er the main, 
And leads thee to a calm and lonely bay, 
Where thou for ever gladly wouldst remain, 
To sport and frolic in delightful play, 

Like village maids upon a sunshine holiday. 


The dark-grey cliffs that rise around the place, 
Spread wide their crescent arms upon the deep, 
Like as a giant holds in his embrace 


A captive maiden, who doth nought but weep, 
Till with her very woes she sobs herself asleep. 
And as from some dark tower, the plaintive tale 
Of prisoned queen, forth on the night doth creep, 
Most musically dies upon the gale 

The soft sad notes of love-lorn nightingale. 


Here, then, thy wandering waters love to meet, 
And talk of early days, and seenes gone by ; 
And oft do they recal that grotto sweet 
Where first upon the day they op’d an eye, 
That last shall fade from faithless memory. 
O’erarched it was—the broad and spreading vine 
Sheltered it from the sun and burning sky— 
While ever dew-besprent, the eglantine 
Stretched forth her maiden arms with woodbine sweet to twine. 


A thousand flowers around the hollowed stone 

Seized on thy bubbling waters as they fell, 

And led them to a meadow green and lone, 

Deep in the twilight of a woodland dell, 

Where the sweet Spirit of thy stream did dwell. 

Dost thou remember in how many a fold 

Her yellow hair she twined, that would rebel, 

And wander o’er her face, while through it showed 
Her eyes, like two blue stars seen in a night of gold P 


Her gentle form was like a willow bough— 

A willow bough that stoops to drink the wave. 
And her sweet voice !—it haunts thee even now. 
The little birds, when she to echo gave 

Those melting notes, grew silent as the grave. 
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And often did some stern old rock relent, 

And in soft voice our more sweet measure crave. 

You might have thought a nymph therein was pent, 
So trembling, soft, and low the accents that he sent. 


At times she danced upon thy waters blue, 
Leaving no ripple where her light feet past ; 
Not lighter on the blossom sinks the dew, 
Or the pale cloud on morning that doth cast 
Its unfelt presence, and away so fast 

Seeks the Coleen, Thus in gentle play 


She sported, till the twilight came at last, 
Casting its chilling arms around the day. 
Like a young blushing bride when blessed by palmer grey. 


Then in her naked loveliness she trod, 
Through the wild flowers that rose to kiss her feet, 
Till in a deep recess, whose fragrant sod 
Was blue with violets, there her calm retreat 
She made at even. For her music sweet 
Thou murmur’dst to her. When in peace she slept, 
The o’erhanging trees bent down her breath to meet, 
And oft the amorous vine with passion wept, 

As o’er her pure white limbs with wanton arms he crept. 


And think’st thou not upon that fatal day, 
When with the crash of arms thy valleys rang? 
*Twas when the morn had streaked the east with grey, 
Ere yet thy spirit-nymph with clear voice sang 
Her hymn unto the morning, that the clang 
Startled her ear. Full swiftly she unbraided 
Her locks of gold, which like the morning sprang 
Over her dainty form, and sweetly shaded, 
Plunged deep beneath thy wave, and like a meteor faded. 


Then rose the din of arms. Confusion spoke, 
And heavy voices answered from afar ; 
Near and more near the hell of riot broke, 
And like the glare of a malignant star 
Blazed on the air the blood-red crest of war. 
Then came the shout, the fiery neigh of steeds, 
The trumpet’s clang, the thunder of the car, 
The long-continued roll, that aye recedes 
Then grows and dies again, as battle groans and bleeds. 


The roar of many voices, and the rush 

Of trampling feet, and over all, the er 

Of furious combatants—then awhile the hush, 

Unbroken save by moans of agony, 

Or wilder shrieks from those who fear to die, 

Till sullenly, with darkest robe outspread, 

Night slowly stalks, and crowns the victory. 

Then sounds the fierce pursuit, and swiftly tread 
Fast footsteps, o’er the wounded, dying, and the dead. 


The thick black cloud, that lab’ring huge and slow 

Had camped on Tabor till his dark strength bowed, 

And through the fierce red day had muttered low, 

Now to the night spake forth in accents loud; 

Then bending his io brows, through war’s dun cloud 

Frowned horrible, and as at signal given, 

The vivid lightning burst its sulphurous shroud, 

And flooding the dark night, was wildly driven, 
Waving its horrid arms through all the cope of heaven. 
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An instant—and the rattling thunder crashed, 
es the sky—then rolling long and deep, 
akening the hail, whose frenzied madness splashed 

From heaven’s open windows, where a heap 

God for his day of wrath in store doth keep ; 

Fierce and more fierce that fiery deluge fell, 

Till Ruin started from his sulphurous sleep, 

And thinking doomsday come, blew from Ris shell 
Peal upon hollow peal, that echoed deep in hell. 


And truly might it be that fearful day ; 
For through the fiery glimpses of the storm, 
In far receding majesty there lay, 
Deep in the solemn gloom, an awful form— 
Its head engirt with clouds, and its dark arm 
Upraised to strike ; and in its clenched hand gleamed 
Swift glancing bolts, and vivid lightnings warm, 
Which like a wild volcano fiercely beamed, 
When from their gloomy sheath those darts of vengeance streamed. 


The mountains saw Him, and they trembled low— 
The multitude of waters passed by— 
And thou, dark Kishon, with thine overflow, 
Utter'’dst thy voice, and spreadst thine arms on high. 
God's red right hand hath got the victory ! 
See! darkly crowd upon thy steepy vse 
The routed army in its agony, 
For hissing thunderbolts infest its flanks. 

Back! back! Invain! Thy waters close upon their ranks. 
In vain they struggle—in thy pride of might 
Thy hoarse voice laughs amidst the shrieks of pain ; 


Sometimes, when lightnings flood the startled night, 
Some drowning wretch attempts thy bank to gain ; 
But thou hast marked, and all his hopes are vain. 
Thine eddying arms are round him, and the teeth 
Of the grim rocks sound aay on his brain, 


While sailing dimly o’er him hovers Death, 
Flapping amidst the gloom, to seize his latest breath. 


There, with his dead son, on whose forehead pale 
The dark-red gash glared like an angry star, 
A father struggled ‘neath his weight of mail, 
His own dark face imprest with many a scar, 
That haply, he might carry him afar, 
And in ancestral tomb might sadly lay 
This fatal sacrifice to bigot war ; 
But like a lion, greedy of his prey, 
Thou roar'dst upon his path, and sprang’st with him away. 


His mother for her first-born many a night 

Sate by her lattice, and forgot to sleep. 

Why came he not—her joy, her soul’s delight ? 

Ay, weep, fond mother—in deep anguish weep ! 

Nay, trust not to those faithless hopes, that creep 

Like meteors o’er the gloom of thy despair— 

They soon will fall, and leave thy woe more deep ; 

But smite thy breast and tear thy golden hair, 
And mourn, and pine away beneath thy load of care. 
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But change the scene. The calm of nights like this 

Brings to thy mind the spot, where, darkly green, 

The constant cypress formed a deep recess, 

So thick, that ne’er a sunbeam glanced between ; 
VOL. XLIII. NO. CCLVIII. 
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But like a faithful mourner aye was seen 
Watching the lonely tombs that heaved below; 
And sheltered by the dense and leafy screen 
From fiery sun, and winter's ¢ snow, 

Were covered by sweet flowers which all the year did blow. 


Hither from Nain (a little city nigh) 
They bring their dead to take their last repose. 
Here, all its many generations lie 
Sleeping around. e waving herbage grows 
Green o'er their heads, nor change of verdure knows. 
The merry lark here makes his grassy lair, 
Ere with full heart to heaven he upward goes 
With such glad musie, that he well might bear 
Each morn upon his wings a happy soul through air. 


All by itself, there was a little mound, 

On which the sweetest flowers ever grew. 

The violets there were always earliest found, 

For to its sides with eager haste they flew, 

And robed it o’er with their celestial blue ; 

While groups of pensive lilies of the vale 

Their dark green leaves around them sadly drew, 

And stood around it, sorrowing and pale, 
Musing, with bent heads, on her melancholy tale. 


Her melancholy tale—for fast asleep, 

Here, in the happy beauty of her youth, 

Poor maid! she lies. Even Death himself did weep 
To bear away this flower of virgin truth ; 

And from his hollow eyes shed tears of ruth ; 

For he, alas! like alk she looked upon, 

Enamoured of her beauty was in sooth ; 

And when her sweet eyes once on him hac shone, 


He would have died himself, sooner than she had gone. 


But God had seen her from His heaven most high, 

And longed to have her in His holy place. 

Therefore to earth He bid an an 3 A : 

And speed her gentle spirit to His grace. 

But tender-hearted Death, fearful to chase 

With his grim looks those happy smiles that play 

O’er the sweet lines of her celestial face, 

Stayed till she slept, then kissed her as she lay. 
Her soul flew up to God—earth held her mortal clay. 


In Nain there was a voice of weeping heard— 

Of lamentation, and of mourning great— 

Even to its very depths was sorrow stirred ; 

For she was gone, and all were desolate. 

They bore her forth with melancholy state, 

And with dull sorrow, and unceasing moan, 

Gave up their burden to its earthly fate ; 

Then left her—all save one—who stood like stone, 
Till in that place of tombs he found himself alone. 


Then, in the first rude transport of his grief, 
He flung him on the tomb, and there he lay 
The very soul of woe without relief, 
Motionless, till the early dawn of day. 
Then with main force they hurried him away, 
Though long he ameel. But with eve returned ; 
And all the dewy night, with agony 
Of an undying woe, he wildly mourned, 
But rose oni past away, when day’s bright planet burned. 
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And constant as the night’s return, he came, 
Bringing fresh flowers to scatter o’er her tomb, 
Or weave enwreathed with his, her cherished name, 
Then flung it down in grief, and wept his doom. 
Ah, me! how quickly faded his young bloom! 
His eyes grew brighter, but his pale cheek wore 
The hue of her he loved beneath the tomb ; 
And like to autumn’s fading sunsets, bore 

Each day less rosy marks of summer than before. 


He could not struggle with this wretched life, 
Robbed of the only joy that life possessed, 
Or mix again in its most feverish strife— 
For God had folded her unto His breast ; 
And she being gone—what cared he for the rest ? 
Oh, might he gaze on those sweet eyes again— 
By that dear voice once more his ears be blest— 
Though purchased by eternity of pain, 
And loss of all Heaven's bliss—that loss he’d deem a gain. 


No! never; and that one word from his heart 
Choked up the sousce of every sweet delight— 
The cheerful sun no comfort could impart; 
The pleasant meadows, all so richly dight 
With purple flowers, grew hateful to his sight; 
The little birds seemed tuneless to his ear; 
And jolly day to him was sullen night. 
For every joy, once by her love made dear, 
Had died with her, and now lay buried with her here. 


Buried with her? Oh, God! and could it be 
For ever lost, that once delightful face? 
Those lustrous eyes may he no longer see, 
To whose bright orbs he oft had sued for grace? 
That bosom, where his own had hoped a place, 
Does it lie open to the cold, bare mould, 
And the foul worm claim all of that embrace? 
And may he never, never more behold 
That graceful form, which he had deemed it heaven to enfold? 


Oh, Sorrow, come and sit thee here awhile, 
That thou mayet learn thy true part how to bear. 
Come, hopeless Misery, with thy sickly smile; 
What grief hast thou, that can with this compare? 
Now dost thou see how might a god despair. 
Well may the sad trees rend their hearts with sighs, 
And strip with grief their moaning branches bare, 
And heavy-hearted night, from her dim eyes 

Weep tears of heavenly sorrow o’er him as he lies. 


Well may she throw aside her robe of stars, 

And hide her face in weeds of solemn woe— 

With gentle hand touching his heart’s.deep scars— 

Ah! with what silent footfalls does she go, 

Lingering, and loth to leave him sorrowing so. 

The rude rough day will prove a nurse less mild; 

Therefore she leaves him sadly and most slow, 

With anxious heart watching his moanings wild, 
As doth a weary mother watch her feverish child. 


How ready he to lay life’s burden down, 
With all its miserable weight of care! 
But then unworthy of victorious crown ; 
For conquest in life’s battle is to bear; 
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And meek endurance doth with valour share. 
Therefore, with bleeding heart he doth address 
Himself once more on life’s red field to fare, 
Nerving with duty his weak feebleness, 


And in the face of hope still striving for success. 


The night was spent in grief; but the whole day 
A widowed mother claimed his gentlest care. 

e was her only son—the only ray 

t Heaven had left her evening life to cheer; 

And more than all in one he to her soul was dear. 
He led her tottering steps, and ere her eye 
The scarce-formed wish for aught had learned to bear, 
He answered to her thought, nor would deny 


Aught that his slender means for her support might buy. 


But as a little bird that through the skies, 

With rapid pinion, seeks his distant nest, 

Within hi fall beak bearing rich supplies 

For his young brood, with hunger now opprest, 
Shot by a deadly arrow in the loset. 

Sinks through the air, yet plies his fluttering wings, 
With eager strokes, and with his eye addressed 
Still to the forest, where his young mate sings, 


Falls dying to the earth even as he forward springs. 


So did he nobly battle for her sake— 

That widowed mother; and in silence bear 

A weight of anguish, and heart dull ache— 
The very dregs of a divine despair, 

Such as a seraph’s bosom well might tear. 
Meek warrior in a noble chivalry! 

Fearful thy contest beyond all compare; 

But past thy feeble strength—so thou dost lie 


Locked in thy mother’s arms, to say farewell—and die. 


See how a little drop of heavenly dew 

Lighted upon a silver lily’s breast, 

Longs for the home whence first its life it drew; 
And having now the thirsty flower refreshed— 

Its duty done—trembles to be at rest. 

Then gathering from the leaf its waters white, 
Waits for release, when Heaven shall deem it best; 
And so exhaling odours of delight, 


Sinks in the guardian arms of angel sunbeams bright. 


So did his gentle spirit pass away, 

As with a smile he kissed his mother’s face; 

And with weak accents in her ear did say, 

‘ Trust, dearest mother—trust in God for grace; 
And with His love He shall supply my place; 
Better than ten sons He to thee shall prove— 

No time confines His bounteous store—nor space; 
For thy support He heaven and earth shall move— 


Trust, dearest mother, trust thee in His love.’ 


Alas! alas! what eye can brook to dwell 
— the anguish of that mother’s heart? 
! alas! what language e’er can tell 
The death-like swoon—the dread awakening smart— 
The woe that cannot but with life depart? 
Why these loud mourners here? Theirs is no sound 
That sorrow owns of his sad train a part; 
He doth not loudly plaint of deadly wound, 


But mourns in silent woe unmarked of all around. 
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Full oft that mother doth her darling kiss, 
And lay her cheek against his death-cold clay, 
Till fancy cheats her with a sudden bliss, 
That the dull pulses faintly ’gin to play, 
And streak his cheeks with life’s returning day. 
Full soon, alas! that fleeting fancy flies; 
Yet still she bends, and kisses him alway, 
Calling on his dear name; while from her eyes 
The tears fall one by one, like stars from autumn skies. 


They bear him forth, and through the silent street 
No face unmoved, no eye without a tear— 
The slow procession gathers all it meets; 
For even to all, as brother he was dear. 
Slow follows the r mother that sad bier; 
Through her quick falling tears her meek eyes stray 
To Heaven, as though they caught her lost one there ; 
And in His words attempted thus to say : 

‘If Thy will must be done—oh! teach me to obey.’ 


They seek the place of tombs; but ere they reached 
That last long coo a stranger crossed their way ; 
With mute command His right hand He outstretched, 
And they who bear the corpse must needs obey 
His unfelt power, and own his gentle sway. 

Then raising her, who sobbed upon her son, 
Like a bent flower bedewed by morning grey, 
He said, ‘ Weep not ;’ and soon those tears were gone, 

Like that same flower when kissed by summer sun. 


‘Young man, I say, arise!’ And lo! the bloom 
Came trembling to his cheeks—and the dark eyes 
Sparkled beneath his brow—and the pale gloom 
Filed from his face, as twilight from the skies. 
Then slowly did he on his bier arise. 
Oh! who can tell that mother’s first embrace ? 
See how in tears she smiles—in joy she cries— 
As gazing long, she kisses his dear face, 
Or lowly bends her knee to Hini who worked her grace. 


Kishon! the early morning sows the main 
With orient light, and thou must needs depart. 
Now art thou in thy stormy home again: 
And we, like thee, who for a little part 
Hold from the busy world our musing heart, 
Must light our altars at its loveless flame. 
Yet let this hour of thought this truth impart— 
That He who loved, still loves even us the same ; 
And dead, shall raise to life, if trusting in His name. 
i F. Drxes. 
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THE STORY OF FREE TRADE. 
By Heroporvs, Jun. 


PeFoRe I came into England I 
had heard much of Free Trade 
and Protection, but, as often happens, 
the more I heard the less I knew, for 
those who spoke to me about it knew 
nothing of the matter themselves, 
as will always be the case with men 
who take things on hearsay which 
they have not seen with their own 
eyes. But, being in England, I 
began before long to understand the 
ways of Englishmen, and especiall 
this question of Free Trade, whic 
hath made more noise than any 
before or since. I found, then, that 
this island of England had been, 
time out of mind, in the hands of 
landlords, so that to have land was 
everything, and to be in trade little 
or nothing, and all honours, and 
titles, and places, went with the 
land, and nothing with Trade, which 
was counted altogether mean and 
base. Now, so long as English trade 
was poor and trifling, just so long 
was this rule of the landlords fair 
enough, for they were, so to speak, 
the only power in the land under 
the king; and who should rule a 
land except it be those who have 
the power? Besides, these lords 
grew corn and to spare for the poor, 
who were well off, and Englishmen 
lived happily, for there was food 
enough and room enough in the 
land. But about a hun years 
since, Trade, which before lay gro- 
velling in the dust, gave a great 
start, and began to raise her head, 
and many shrewd men of the arti- 
sans laid their heads together, and 
thought out clever devices in the 
— crafts to es on trade, which 
ept on growing an wing. At 
last a came a: found out 
steam, and, as one of my countrymen 
said of yore, this man seemed, com- 
pared with all the rest, as a sober 
man among drunkards, so mighty a 
leap did Trade make under the spur 
of Steam. And as I asked about the 
beginnings of this mighty power of 
Steam, I heard a strange story, which 
seems worth telling. They say, 
then, that the daughter of one of 
these great landlords, walking in 
her father’s park, and thinking, it 
may be, how Rage a thing it was to 
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have so fair an eens eame upon 
a cottage in which dwelled one of 
the artisans that worked in a town 
hard by, and before the door was a 
little boy playing with the model 
of a steam-engine, which his father 
had thought out. The girl, wonder- 
ing at the plaything, took the child 
up in her arms and carried it, toy 
and all—for the way was not long— 
to her father. ‘See, father, see, 
what a pretty child and what a pretty 
toy! What shall I do with him and 
it!’ Then the father, looking at 
the steam-engine, and heaving a 
sigh, bade the girl to take back the 
child and his plaything without 
hurting a hair of his head, and to 
leave them just as she had found 
them, adding, ‘The day will come 
when we and ours shall be cast out, 
but that child and his steam-engine 
shall rule the land.’ Now, if this 
tale be true, it is clear to me that 
this old lord was wiser than his peers, 
for while Trade was a-growing the 
most part of them stood by and 
laughed at her, and though some 
few of them patted her on the back, 
saying, ‘ Well done, Trade!’ their 
heads were too full of their old 

uarrel with their natural enemy, 
the barbarian French, to think much 
about her, and as for her ever being 
their equal, such a thing never once 
crossed their minds. 

But as Trade grew, the men who 
lived by Trade grew too, and towns 
sprang up where before were only 
villages, and at last, with so many 
mouths to feed, bread began to run 
short, and England, which used to 
send some of her corn away to other 
countries, had need to go and buy 
corn for them. But the landlords, 
instead of letting this corn come in 
free, as they ought to have done, 
thought it 2 good time to put money 
in their ne ag and they put so 
heavy a tax on it that it was hardly 
aah while to bring it in,—besides 
which, the war that was going on 
against the French helped to keep 
it out,—and they broke up their 
waste lands, and sowed them with 
corn, which they sold to the people 
at a great price. Thus things went 
on, the people and tradesmen buying 
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their corn at a high price, and selling 
eae goods hi ne the = 
ept up the price of all things, ti 
at last the Seca were fairly beaten, 
and the war came to anend. Now, 
when the war was over, Englishmen 
began to take breath, and to look 
about them, and the landlords could 
scarce believe their eyes, for they 
saw that Trade, which they had not 
long since thought so little of, had 
grown wonderfully, and was strong 
enough to be a power in the State, 
and they were forced to own that 
there were two powers in England, 
Trade and themselves. Howbeit 
they managed to keep up the price 
of their corn some time longer, until 
Trade opened her eyes, and began 
to clamour for cheap bread, which 
the people will always do when corn 
is dear. 

So the tradesmen and artisans 
went on calling out for cheap bread 
for several years, and at last there 
was not a statesman in England 
who had not tried his hand at set- 
tling the question between the land- 
lords and the tradesmen. But of 
all who tried I find the greatest to 
be one Peel, who in some sort be- 
longed to both classes, for his father 

been a tradesman, but he was 
himself a landlord, for part of the 
money which his father had left him 
he laid out in land, and part he laid 
by in the Bank for a rainy day. 
And here I must tell you one strange 
thing which I have found out about 
Englishmen. You must know that 
the hearts of Englishmen lie not in 
their bosoms like the hearts of other 
men, but in their pockets tied up 
with their purses; so that in Eng- 
land, to speak of heartstrings and 
pursestrings, is to speak of one and 
the same thing; and all agree that 
this Peel was the only man whom 
the merchants of England would 
suffer to come nigh their pockets; 
and this they have often shown; for 
when the Whigs have tried to get 
money out of their purses, they have 
kicked them out of doors, but Peel 
might 3 his hand into their pockets 
and take out as much as he pleased. 
So then this man tried to patch w 
the quarrel between the fondivods 
and tradesmen, but he might as well 
have tried to make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear, so long as the laws 
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corn were in force. But though he 
saw that these laws must go, he 
knew very well that their hour was 
not yet come, so he bided his time, 
= went ee — ho a 
while, trying his hand at otherthings, 
doing some things ill and some 
things well; and, amongst other 
matters, he broke down the wall of 
separation between the Protestants 
and Papists in Ireland, an act for 
which so much mud was thrown at 
him by some of his old friends, tha# 
he was fain to give up London, and 
take himself oft to his great house 
near Tamworth. 

Now, when Peel went down to 
Drayton—for that was the name of 
his manor near Tamworth—hisplace 
was filled by a lord named Grey, 
who was a ig, and a friend of 
the people, and the only gentleman, 
they say, in England who laughed 
when the French king’s head was 
cut off. And with Grey came his 
boy of all work, Finality John, whose 
hobb -horse was Reform, and whose 
— ill was ‘Constitutional Liberty.’ 
So the two fell to work, Grey sharing 
out the loaves and fishes which the 
kings and queens of England k 
locked up in their royal coubiail 
and Finality John riding his hobb: 

‘ Reform’ up and down the land. 
At this time, too, the house in which 
the ‘ Faithful Commons’ were wont 
to meet, was filled with Tories, and 
rats, and all manner of unclean 
things, and the twin giants, Bribery 
and Corruption, had made it their 
lair. So , indeed, was the old 
house of these abominations, that 
the voice of the people could scarce 
make itself heard. So Grey and 
John and the rest of the friends of 
the people set about clearing the 
House, and, by the help of a pack 
of pure Whigs, they hunted out the 
Tories and rats, and by clubs and 
other contrivances, slew the giants, 
Bribery and Corruption, and carried 
out Reform. After they had done 
that, they began to meddle with 
everything. To show their love 
for their species, they set the slaves 
free, and robbed the West Indians 
to do so ; but, in the end, they made 
the lot of the negroes worse than it 
was before. And by help of Daniel, 
the Big Beggarman, who then had 
all Ireland under his thumb, they 
vexed the Church, both in England 
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and Ireland, and pulled down the 
Municipal Corporations, so that at 
last there was scarce anything old 
and sacred in the country that they 
had not tried their hands at. But 
all this time Peel sat and bided his 
time. Before long, however, people 
began to grow weary of the Whigs, 
who were spending money right and 
left, so the old king, who hated 
them from his heart, turned them 
to the rightabout, and sent for Peel 
, One fine morning, and bade him try 
and patch matters up. Then Peel 
tried what he could do, but the 
Whigs, by the aid of Ireland, which 
they had given over bound to the 
Beggarman and the priests, were 
too much for him, so he gave up the 
task; and the Whigs, who had got 
rid of Grey, and put one Lamb into 
his place, had it all their own way 
for awhile. A year or two after the 
old king died, and the kingdom came 
toaqueen. Now, if I were to say 
the Whigs were sorry for his death, 
I should tell lies, for they were more 
glad than one can think, and stood 
on their heads for joy, thinking they 
should twist their young mistress 
altogether after their own fashion. 
And, at first, everything went as 
they wished, for the Queen made a 
pet of Lamb, and put a blue ribbon 
round his neck, and had him often 
to dine, though his enemies gave out 
that he was no lamb at all, but a 
wicked old ram gifted with great 
powers of speech. About the same 
time, too, there were hard times and 
bad harvests, and the people called 
out angrily for food, and said the 
Whigs had gulled them with ‘ Re- 
form’ and ‘ Constitutional liberty,’ 
which were fine words indeed, but 
buttered no parsnips,and they would 
be glad to know ‘ whose belly the 
Reform Bill had ever filled.’ All 
the time, too, the Whigs kept on 
spending money like water, and be- 
cause they could not get rid of it 
fast enough on their brothers and 
cousins at home, they got up half-a- 
dozen little wars, and sent ships and 
soldiers against the Emperor of 
China, and the King of Cabool, and 
the end was, that at last, there was 
no money in the public till. Then 
every one began to quarrel with 
them, and to pick holes in their 
coats, and those who had toadied 
them before, now cut them when 
they met them in the streets, and 
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called Finality John and his friends 
‘a miserable faction,’ though before 
they had been ‘ a great party.’ So 
they went on floundering a year or 
two more, during which time Peel 
and his followers grew stronger and 
stronger, until they had got more 
friends among the Commons than 
the Whigs, who at last had scarce a 
friend left, insomuch that the Lamb, 
to save his place, took refuge under 
the petticoats of the bedchamber 
women whom he had set about the 
Queen, and so the Whigs stayed in 
a little longer. But the evil day 
came at last, when Peel, watching 
his moment, set upon Finality Jack, 
and gave him such a thrashing, 
that he ran off to the Queen and 
gave her warning, ‘for, said he, 
‘I’m not going to stay here to be 
bullied by that fellow Peel.’ Now, 

erhaps you may have heard, as I 
om from some of the bedchamber 
women, that the Queen was grieved 
to part with the Whigs, and that 
the tears fell from her royal eyes 
when the pet Lamb came to take 
leave. But the truth is, that she 
did nothing of the kind; and I be- 
lieve she was as glad as any one of 
her people to get rid of the Whigs, 

So Peel was in power again, and 
fell a-thinking how he could best 
govern the country. Before him 
was a lean and hungry people 
bawling out for bread; and added 
to it, the lean and hungry Whigs 
greedy for place; but behind him 
were the landlords who had helped 
him to power, and a worse than 
empty till, for the Whigs had spent 
all the money in it and run the 
country in debt into the bargain ; 
and, to speak the truth, I do not 
know which was worst, the hungry 
and greedy foes before him, or the 
empty till and more empty-headed 
friends behind. But he set to work 
like a man; first of all, he said the 
people must pay off its debt, and 
that all who Mal above a certain 
sum a-year must bear the burden 
for a short time; and he put it to 
the merchants, and tradesmen, and 
monied men of all ranks, if such a 
plan were not the best, and they all 
answered ‘ Yes;’ so he carried his 


plan to the faithful Commons, and 
they agreed to it, and it was called 
the Income Tax; but the Whigs 
could sooner have flown than have 
persuaded the merchants to let such 
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a measure pass. So Peel got over 

his first trouble; and by this time 

the harvests were better, and bread 

was cheaper, and the cry for cheap 

food had gone down a little, so that 

- had breathing time to look about 
im. 

As I have told you before, he had 
long ago made up his mind that the 
Corn Laws must go if England was 
to exist at all; and though his friends 
the landlords wished still to keep 
them, he thought the time was come 
to get rid of them by degrees. So 
he coo to accustom the mind of 
his party to Free Trade by letting 
mastic, and divi divi, and dragon’s 
blood “5 in free; but even then 
some of his party grudged the poor 
their colonia aes aokeenrin 
it was a dangerous ‘ precedent;’ =a 
they began to call him a traitor to 
his party, though he had given no 

en before he came in. But 

eel, for all that, went on, letting 
first one thing and then another 
come in free, and, I daresay, thought 
it mien to be — a eae to his 
party than to betray his country. 
And here again the. truth of the 
saying was shown, that Heaven 
helps them that help themselves ; 
for while Peel was easing down the 
public mind to Free Trade, another 
run of bad harvests came in the 
very nick of time, and Poor Richard, 
or ‘Tumbledown Dick,’ as he was 
afterwards called, when he began to 
meddle with everything, and to 
break down in everything, and a set 
of Manchester men, got up the 
League, and went about the country 
lecturing and speaking against the 
Corn Laws. And, I say, Heaven 
helped Peel in this; for, as men 
say, in some mysterious way, but, 
as I say, by the grace ot good 
leasure of God, the potatoe crop 
ailed, cut off, as it were, in one 
day, and gave Peel the handle for 
which he had been waiting ; so he 
went to the palace, and presented 
his humble duty to the Queen, and 
said: ‘Your people are starving, 
and the worst is still behind. We 
must have all the corn we can get, 
lest the people should die, a I 
have persuaded the old Duke, who 
is over the troops, and Aberdeen, 
the Athenian, and I have the people 
behind me, and as for the rest of 
your Majesty’s servants, I care not 
whether they follow me or no, 
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whether they call me a traitor or 
no, for the people must have food, 
and I am the man to feed them.’ So 
the Queen, like a good and gracious 
lady as she is, bade him go on and 
prosper, and never mind what men 
said, but feed the people, and re- 
member that he had a firm friend at 
court. Then Peel went home and 
issued a decree in the Queen’s name 
opening the ports at once, and letting 
foreign corn in free. And you 
kelk here seen men’s faces when 
they read that corn was to come in 
free, and that a bill was to be laid 
before the faithful Commons, by 
virtue of which it was to come in 
free forever. First of all there were 
Peel’s friends, the landlords, who 
swore terrible rustic oaths, and said 
it could never be true, and some 
of his own fellow-servants swore as 
loud oaths as any; but for all that 
it was true. Next there were the 
Whigs, who swore, too, not so loudly, 
but more spitefully, that Peel had 
stolen their measures. ‘ Stolen their 
measures!’ Why a giant might as 
well steal a dwarf’s Sunday suit. 
And, not to mince the matter, I 
may say at once, that the only 
difference between Peel and Finality 
Jack was, that the one could do 
what the other couldn’t; for Peel 
could lift with his little finger what 
Jack could not lift with his whole 
body, if he strained ever so. Last 
of all came ‘Tumbledown Dick,’ 
and said that Peel had taken the 
bread out of his mouth; but people 
only laughed at that, and told him 
if Peel had taken the bread out of 
his mouth he had put it into the 
mouths of the whole people, and 
bade Richard stick to his last, for 
though he might be a great agitator 
he was not yet a great man, and a 
great many other home truths, so 
that Richard was forced to hold his 
tongue and go abroad, and his friends 
entered into a subscription for him. 

Thus then the people had their 
bread free, for you must know that 
the faithful Commons passed the 
Bill; and lucky it was they did, for 
the famine grew so sore that the 
struggle now was not to keep corn 
out, but- hew to get it in; so that 
even the landlords turned tail, and 
gave in when wheat rose to five 
pound a quarter, and they were 
merry and happy when every other 
class was starving, and I dare say 
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they thought corn would never go 
down. But they still called Peel a 
traitor, and the igs called him a 
thief; and at last, being above all 
party, all parties rose against him, 
and out-voted him one fine summer 
day. So he went to the Queen, and 
said that now he had fed the people 
he did not care to be her servant 
any a and that Finality Jack 
might have the place if he chose. 
The Queen was loth to part with 
him, but he would not stay, so her 
Majesty begged him to give Jack a 
few words of advice before he went. 
And he called John and said, ‘ Now, 
Jack, I'm going out, and you're 
coming in. When you went out 
you left me two little wars; what 

become of them? They are both 
ended with honour, and I have 
made our enemies pay the cost. 
That till, too, was empty when you 
went out; look at it—it is crammed 
full, and there are millions besides 
in the Bank. This comes of the 
Income-tax, which you may keep on 
a year or two if you like till the 
country gets over the famine, but 
no longer. Besides this, I have 
taken off more taxes in these four 
years than you put on in ten; and 
when you think how many taxes 
you Whigs can put on in ten years, 
that is no small praise; and though 
I have taken them off, there is a 
surplus; but though you laid them 
on, there was a deficit. Now, 
therefore, take warning, and behave 
well, and I will be your friend, and 
when you are in a strait come tome, 
and I'll try to help you out; and, 
above all things, don’t lose your 
temper, but try to be a great instead 
of a little Minister.’ And having 
said that, he walked out, and Finality 
Jack walked in. 

So John and the Whigs came in 
under the wing of Peel, and followed 
in his steps as well as they could; 
but they had to make such long 
strides that more than once their 
backs were well nigh broken. First 
of all came the Irish famine, and then 
they got into a sad scrape, but Peel 
helped them out; and just as the 
famine was mending, came the great 
crash at home, which upset half the 
merchants and railway-mongers in 
England, and, close at its heels, the 

t crash abroad, which upset 
the thrones in Europe; and 
people in England thanked their 
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stars that the Whigs were not out 
of office, for if they had been out, 
ten to one they would have taken 
up with the Chartists, and got up a 
revolution. But as they were in, 
they stood by the Throne, and all 

ood men and true rallied round 
them. And then they began to 
think themselves quite popular, and 
grew lazy, and did scarce anything 
for two years, till a sad thing hap- 
pened, which showed them how 
weak they were. 

Well, we all remember what this 
sad thing was, and I think just now 
no one in England is likely to forget 
it. One Sunday morning, not a 
year ago, when London folk were 
going to church, they heard men 
say'as they passed one another in 
the streets, ‘Peel has fallen from 
his horse, and is hard at death’s 
door.’ So he lay and groaned three 
days, and on the fourth day he 
died. Then there was weeping and 
wailing all over England, and it was 
as if three winters had come to- 
gether, so great was men’s grief, for 
every house seemed to have lost a 
friend. And, as ill-luck would have 
it, the a could not even mourn 
in peace, for a Royal Duke died the 
very next day; and the toadies and 
fiatterers, of which the town is full, 
when they saw any one weeping for 
Peel, or with a black coat on, cried 
out, ‘Ah, poor fellow, see how he 
mourns for the good Duke,’ when, 
in truth, not one in ten thousand 
mourned for the Duke, who was a 
good and virtuous man enough, but 
whose death was, after all, only a 
Court sorrow, not a public loss. 
And you must know that the Whigs 
were either so frightened or so glad 
at Peel’s death, that they all ran out 
of town, and there was not one of 
them the next morning to say a 
good word for him in the House of 
Commons. But the day after that 
they came and did what they should 
have done the day before; and 
Finality Jack, in his languid way, 
spoke as kindly as he could of any 
one; and many who had never a 
good word for Peel when he was 
alive, now could not find werds to 
express the loss the country had 
met with, and so on and so on, the 
old story over again—firs') stoning 
the prophets, and then building 
their sepulchres. And after they 
had done praising Peel, tlhe Whigs 
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huddled up their traps, and shut w 
the Commons’ House, and ran o 
to make holiday in the country. 
But Peel had not been dead long 
before they felt his loss, for the 
party of the landlords, or, as they 
called themselves, ‘the count 
y,’ who had been always snarl- 
ing at the Whigs and calling Peel a 
traitor, but whom he had kept down 
when he was alive, began to show 
their teeth; and their mouthpiece 
in the Commons was one Stunning 
Ben, or Dizzy, so nicknamed from 
the dizziness which came over every 
one when he began to speak of his 
scheme of Protection. This man, 
who was a great speaker on the 
wrong side, it was said Peel might 
have had if he would have given 
him a slice off one of the State 
loaves, or the tail of an official red 
herring, but he would not have him 
at any price, so Dizzy went off in a 
huff and joined the landlords, though 
he was not a landlord born. And 
of all the men who have ever lived 
he is the greatest master of clap- 
trap, so that in the mouths of all 
who came before him it seemed a 
trade, while in his it has risen to a 
science. Now, when the Corn Laws 
fell and Free Trade came in, the 
landlords held their peace and 
pocketed the money so long as 
corn was at a famine price; but 
when the price fell and fell, they 
— to ery out that free trade was 
only an experiment, and that if corn 
fell any more, they should be ruined ; 
and they were silly in their genera- 
tion, for they wished to be the only 
class in the country to sell their 
corn at the old price when every- 
thing else could be had for half the 
price it fetched before. And so it 
turned out that the worst thing 
happened to them which could hap- 
pen to any men—they sank into a 
class wishing to profit by the suffer- 
ings of the whole community. And 
instead of teaching their tenants— 
who, like all protected interests, 
have ended, like my countrymen 
the Spartans and Beotians, in being 
the most ignorant and stupid race 
of men—how to turn their land 
to good account, they sent Dizzy 
round the country spouting and 
aking, and telling them that 
they would only make an effort 
they should have back Protection. 
So Dizzy, for two or three years 
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past, set off every autumn, to throw 
ust in the eyes of the farmers; 
and he took with him the Terrier of 
Downing-street, who was as deaf as 
a Post, whom Palmerston lent him, 
for he had bought him dirt cheap 
from the late Mr. Jenkins, when he 
gave up fashionable life and retired 
to Russia; and the household dog 
of Knowsley, that belonged to the 
old woman who lived in a Shoe, and 
with these at his heels he starred it 
through the agricultural districts. 
And I think if the farmers had spent 
all the time and money they wasted 
in riding to Protectionist meetings 
and dinners in improving their farms, 
they would be in a better state to 
meet their difficulties; but as it is, 
they have lost four years in waiting 
and gaping for Protection, though 
it will never come back. 

Thus, then, the Protectionists 
grew bolder when Peel died; but 
this was not all, for the Pope, as 
soon as he heard that Peel was dead, 

lucked up courage and issued a 
bull, parcelling out all England, and 
assuming a royal dominion over the 
land. And Finality Jack was brave 
at first, and with his fingers itching 
to be at his Holiness, down he sat 
and dashed off a letter, hurling back 
defiance in the Pope’s teeth; and 
the people of England, who hate the 
Pope as they do the EvilOne, a 
their hands, and said, ‘ Well done, 
Johnny,’ and waited to see what he 
would do. But this brave beginnin 
had a very weak ending, for of 
things to handle, this Papal aggres- 
sion is hardest; there is a lie at the 
bottom of it; it comes to you pre- 
tending to be purely religious and a 
matter of conscience, though all the 
while it is really political and aims 
at a sovereign supremacy. The 
way to deal with it is to grasp it 
boldly like a nettle. If you begin 
to play with it, you will sting your 
fingers. Men say that at a distance 
a dead dog smells like musk, and so 
it is with the Pope ; here in England 
he seems enveloped in an odour of 
sanctity, but visit Rome, and you 
shall find him mere carrion, propped 
up by foreign bayonets. 

So things went on till Black Mon- 
day arrived, when the Whigs came 
back from their holiday to meet the 
faithful Commons. To look at them 
they seemed as strong as ever, but 
they soon showed their weakness. 
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Firstofall,there wasJohnny’s speech 


— Papal aggression, which, like 
arch, came in a lion, and went out 


a lamb. Then Dizzy got up and 
told such a pitiful tale of the farmers’ 
distress, showing how they only 
wanted to grow tobacco and sugar, 
and perhaps tea and indigo, that the 
faithful Commons nearly outvoted 
the Whigs, for Peel was not there 
to help them. And next, Finality 
Jack Reans Peel’s advice about the 
Income-tax, and the man who was 
over the till got into such a mess 
with his figures that the whole 
country got disgusted. Last of all, 
Finality Jack was beaten on his own 
danghill. * Constitutional Reform,’ 
and he took this so much to heart 
that he forgot Peel’s advice again 
and lost his temper, and ran ofl’ to 
the Queen and resigned, for he could 
not bear that any one should be the 
people’s friend but himself. Then 
the Queen, who had listened to all 
the fine words of the Protectionists, 
sent for Hotspur, their leader, and 
said—‘ Go to, now, we have heard all 
that you have said and that Stunning 
Ben has said. Behold the whole 
country is given over to you to make 
a Ministry.’ So Hotspur went away 
and communed with this friend and 
that friend, but they were all like 
those who were bidden to a certain 
supper. One had married a wife, 
another had bought oxen, and the 
end was that none would join him, 
for they all saw it was easier to talk 
of governing than to govern. Then 
the Queen sent for Johnny and bade 
him try and make it up with Peel's 
friends, but they wouldn’t join him; 
and the Queen sent for the Iron 
Duke to take his advice, and what 
he said no one can tell, but this I 
know—that the Whigs came back, 
and have been living from hand to 
mouth ever since. The Protec- 
tionists patronize them, and pretend 
they can turn them out whenever 
they choose; the Middlesex goose, 
and the Manchester mind, run 
hissing and cackling at them, and 
have so scared Inutile Lignum, who 
is over the till, that he has given 
way about the Income-tax, and we 
are only to have it one year more. 
Jacob Omnium still keeps the sword 
of Ceylon suspended over the neck 
of the man who looks after the 
Colonies; and, worst of all, the 
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Irish members come boldly up to 
Finality Jack, and pull his nose, 
while bs tries to cram his Papal 
Aggression Purge down the throat 
of the faithful Commons; so that, 
altogether, he cuts a sorry figure; 
and though he now and then turns 
to bay, protesting that he is ‘a pure 
Whig,’ that he was ‘the friend of 
Horner,’ and ‘brought up at the 
feet of Romilly,’ who was the very 
Gamaliel of tamer. yet people 
are not cheated by such fustian 
phrases any more, but answer— 
* More shame for you then ; but it’s 
nothing new, after all, that a pupil 
should belie his master’s fame. Was 
not Nero brought up by Seneca, and 
Alcibiades at the feet of Socrates ? 
and yet one was a tyrant, and the 
other would have been if he eould; 
and so you, too, O Johnny, though 
you had a great master, have come 
to be a very little minister.’ And 
so say I, too, and I say, besides, 
that this pure Whig blood has 
grown thin and poor, that it wants 
crossing with a stronger stock lower 
down in the social scale, and that if 
the Whigs don’t behave better, and 
bring new blood into the concern, 
the people will kick them out, and 
try to make up a ministry for them- 
ine, Nay, had it not been for 
this Great Exhibition, which has put 
us all into such good humour, and 
thrown everything except itself into 
the shade, it is more than likely 
that the Whigs would have been 
out already ; so Johnny had better 
make the most of the breathing time 
afforded him by the Exhibition, and 
as he rides up and down in Rotten- 
row, under the lee of the Crystal 
Palace, he may think of the rotten- 
ness of all parties, and try to make 
a strong party by reconciling the 
differences of the rival factions while 
there is yet time, for when the Great 
Show is over, and men begin to think 
seriously again, it may be too late. 
Thus, then, this leas story is 
over, and the moral of it is, that 
Protection is dead and buried, 
though in dying it has nearly carried 
the Whigs to the grave along with it; 
and I think that some of those who 
used to laugh at Peel for his three 
courses would be glad if he were 
alive now, for they have no course 
at all, but out of his three, one, I 
dare say, would have been right. 
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